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Cuapter XIV. Aw opp INTERVIEW AND AN UNEXPECTED MEETING, 


A> there any poor people who never felt an impress of something 
like awe and timidity at their first direct contact with wealth? 
I have heard and read of noble, independent beings, serene in the 
unsurpassed and conscious dignity of mere manhood, who, in whatever 
poverty, never felt the faintest flutter of envy, awe, or humiliation 
when they stood for the first time in the presence of a great man’s 
flunkeys, and asked to see the great man himself. Are there such 
persons? I don’t say I disbelieve in their existence, but I should 
like to hear, on the authority of someone more skilled than I to pene- 
trate the secrets of human consciousness, that there really are beings of 
that kind before I quite believe in them. My own impression is, that 
civilised man or woman of humble class hardly ever yet knocked 
for the first time at the door of a great West-end mansion without 
a beating of the heart, a mingling of awe and humiliation. It is 
very mean and shabby and unworthy, and so are most of our in- 
stinctive impulses, which at last we school down, or are schooled and 
mastered by. Deep, deep down. in our civilised nature is rooted 
the abject homage to wealth. I almost think it begins with the 
wearing of clothes. I doubt whether the very next stage of civili- 
sation after nakedness does not witness the internal growth of that 
servile sentiment. I think we keep singing our “A man’s a man 
for a’ that,” and our “ Vilain et trés-vilain,” in order to drown the 
feeling or exorcise it, as they play martial airs to keep up the manhood 
of the raw recruit. Of course we get over it sometimes; at least, thank 
Heaven, we do not all succumb to it wholly. Iam not much ofa sneak 
myself, and I never yet sought the patronage of a man of rank, or put 
myself in his way to get his nod, or bragged to my acquaintance that I 
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had met him,—and I know that I am no whit more independent thaw 
many of my neighbours,—but I have felt the poor man’s sentiment 
of awe for wealth; I have done to wealth the involuntary homage 
of being afraid, and hearing my heart beat, as I stood in its august, 
unfamiliar presence. Many of my friends are people connected some- 
how with the world of art, and who have made their way up from 
nothing. Some of them have fine West-end houses now, of their own, 
and carriages, and awful footmen in livery ; but I think if I were talking 
confidentially with each of them in turn over a cigar and a glass of 
brandy-and-water, he would frankly admit that one of the most trying 
moments of his life—one of the moments when he found it hardest 
to keep up his dignity of independent and equal manhood—was just 
the first time when, having knocked at some great man’s door, he waited 
for the opening of it, and the presence of the flunkey. 

Now I stood this Sunday morning at the door of Mr. Lyndon, 
M.P., and I realised these sensations. I had come to ask no favour— 
to seek no patronage—to bespeak no recognition—to pave the way for 
no acquaintanceship. If anything, I was coming out of my regular 
beat of life rather to confer a favour than to solicit one; and yet I did 
feel that ignoble, nervous tremor which the unaccustomed presence of 
wealth inspires in the poor man, and which is the base image, the false 
coin, the bastard brother of the soul’s involuntary homage to beauty 
and greatness. I knocked at the door, and as I waited for its opening, 
I felt so nervous that I grew positively ashamed of myself, and took 
my courage in two hands, as the French phrase goes, and remembered 
about a man being a man for a’ that. 

Mr. Lyndon, M.P., lived in a fine house in Connaught-place, look- 
ing straight into Hyde-park. One had to go up high steps to get to the 
door, which lent additional majesty and dread to the business. It was, 
as I have said, a Sunday; and as I came hither I had passed crowds 
of people streaming out of the doors of fashionable churches, and 
seen splendidly-dressed women, all velvets and satins and feathers, 
assisted into their carriages by footmen who carried gilded prayer- 
books ; and I wondered whether Mr. Lyndon had been to church, and 
if so whether he would have come back from his worship by the time 
I reached his house, and whether it, was a dreadful heathenish sort of 
thing, a kind of outrage upon Church and State, to ask to see such a 
man at all on Sunday. To go to church, too, seemed, in presence of 
the splendid crowds, so necessary and becoming a part of respecta- 
bility, that I felt like a social outlaw because I had not been there, 
and was not much in the habit of going there. My sensations were 
not the pangs of an awakened conscience, but the kind of feeling which 
goes through a man who, unshaved and with muddy boots, uncon- 
sciously intrudes into the midst of a well-dressed and elegant company. 

When I found out Mr. Lyndon’s house, I wondered much why such 
a man, especially if he was in the habit of going to church, could not 
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do something kind and substantial for his niece and his brother’s wife, 
whose chief crime, poor thing, appeared to have been her inconvenient 
virtue ; and why he would not at least take them out of poverty and 
debt and the perpetual presence of temptation. This I was thinking 
when the door opened, and I stood in the presence of the great man’s 
servant. 

Well, it was not so dreadful after all. I really don’t think I minded 
it in the least after the first sound of my voice. Mr. Lyndon at home? 

Yes, Mr. Lyndon is at home. The servant seemed to say by his 
look of cold inquiry, “ What then, young man? Admitting that Mr. 
Lyndon is at home, which it can’t be worth while concealing from you, 
how can the fact in any way concern you?” 

I mildly asked if I could see him. 

The man—who was civil enough, by the way—wmerely asked if I 
had an appointment ; Mr. Lyndon did not usually see people unless 
by appointment. The pampered menial of a bloated aristocracy clearly 
assumed at the first glance that I was not a visitor, a friend of the 
family. 

“Will you take in my card, and say I wish to speak a few words to 
Mr. Lyndon very particularly? I think he will see me.” 

Presently the servant came back and told me that if I would wait 
a few minutes Mr. Lyndon would see me. I was shown into a large, 
cold, handsome room, with the blinds down, and a conservatory at one 
side. A group of marble figures, nearly life-size, stood in front of the 
conservatory. They were the familiar Graces, and they were covered 
over with a shroud of very thick muslin; so thick, indeed, that the 
covering seemed put on less as a protection against dust and dis- 
coloration than as a veil to hide the nakedness of the classic women 
during the severely proper hours of Sunday service. I did not give 
much attention, however, to these marble forms; for my eyes were 
caught by an exquisitely-framed photograph of large size, which stood, 
conspicuous, on the chimneypiece. It was the likeness of Christina— 
once my Christina, when she was poor and obscure, and we were both 
happy. 

“ Please to walk this way, sir; Mr. Lyndon will see you.” 

I followed the servant across an echoing hall and into a library. 
At a desk in the centre, with letters and papers all about him, with 
Blue-books piled on the floor near his arm-chair, and on his other side 
a waste-paper basket overflowing with pamphlets, sat Mr. Lyndon, his 
eyes still fixed on some document he was reading. 

He was a formal, rather handsome, close-shaven man, wearing the 
high stand-up collars which now are almost as rare as pigtails. His 
thick hair was iron-gray; his complexion was fast purpling; his eyes, 
when he favoured me by looking up, were much lighter than those of 
his brother or of Lilla—they were a cold, steely gray. I marked the 
rigid expression of his chin and jaw—it might have been cruelty, or it 
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might have been stern virtue, according as you pleased to construe it ; 
even in history and in action it is not always easy to distinguish the 
one from the other. In Mr. Lyndon’s case, I could not but think that 
the full, sensuous lips helped one a little to make the decision. 

This, then, was Tommy Goodboy. I am bound to say that from 
the very first I took a dislike to Tommy Goodboy. 

Mr. Lyndon left me for some seconds planté Ja without looking at 
me or speaking. I was, in fact, about to open the conversation, when 
he suddenly looked up with an air first of irritation, then of vacancy ; 
then he looked down at my card, which was lying before him on his 
desk, and at last he spoke: 

“O, Mr. Temple! Yes, I recollect now. My niece did speak to 
me about you, and I promised her that if I could do anything—but I 
am sure I don’t know. Why did you not come sooner—some time in 
the season, Mr. Temple? This is no time; and everybody is out 
of town; and I am leaving town myself to-morrow; and, in fact, I am 
very busy to-day, and hardly counted on being disturbed. I don’t 
usually see anybody on Sundays; but as you have come—and I cer- 
tainly did promise my niece to see you—” 

‘“‘ Excuse me, Mr. Lyndon. I have not come to remind you of your 
promise, or to ask any favour of you; indeed, I would accept none 
even if it were offered, although I feel deeply obliged to Miss Lyndon.” 

**To Miss Lyndon ?” 

“To your niece. Yes.” 

**O, to be sure—Lilla Lyndon, my niece. Well ?” 

“IT don’t mean to make any demand on your kindness, so far as 
I am concerned. I hope to be able to work my own way.” 

He merely bent his head, as a sort of formal acknowledgment. 

“T have not come on any business of my own.” 

‘Sent by my niece, I suppose ?” 

“No, Mr. Lyndon. She does not know anything about my coming 
here.” 

He looked down at his papers, and glanced at his watch. The 
actions were significant; they said very plainly, “If you have any- 
thing to say, say it at once, and go.” 

“‘T daresay you consider my visit an intrusion.” 

“Not at all. At least, that quite depends—” 

“T have come about a matter which concerns you, or, at least, 
which I thought might possibly concern you.” 

He looked at me with cold surprise. 

‘IT met lately, more than once in Dover, and here in London, a 
person whom I believe to be a member of your family—your brother, 
in fact.” 

He did start a little and wince as I gave him this piece of news. 

“] was not aware that he had returned from abroad. Are you 
quite sure ?” 
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“ Quite sure; at least, he told me so. Indeed, I might have guessed 
the fact even without his telling me.” 

“Well, sir, if you formed any acquaintanceship with the person 
you speak of—and I gather from your manner that you did—it would 
be superfluous to tell you that he is not a person whose return to Eng- 
land could give any pleasure to me or to any member of his family. 
That fact it would be idle for me to attempt to disguise. I did not 
know that he had returned to England, or expect his return, or desire 
to see him. You know, therefore, that you are the bearer of unwel- 
come news. The question I would ask is, why you have gratuitously 
taken on yourself the task of making the announcement. I suppose I 
need hardly say that if you are the bearer of any message, or request, 
or anything of that sort from the person you speak of, you could not 
possibly present yourself with worse credentials.” 

“T have no message or request, and I would not make myself the 
bearer of any. I assure you, Mr. Lyndon, I am no friend of your 
brother’s. No member of his family—no, not his nearest relation— 
could feel less inclined for his society than I am. It is just because 
I think him so objectionable, and so offensive, and so reckless, that I 
have come here to-day.” 

“ Well 2” 

“Your brother told me over and over again, before I knew his 
name, that he had come to England resolved to expose, and disgrace, 
and extort money from someone. I afterwards learned—indeed, he told 
me—that you are the person against whom this is to be directed.” 

“He means to make some disgraceful exhibition of himself, to 
raise some scandal, in the hope of terrifying or shaming me into buy 
ing him off ?” 

** He does.” 

“ He is quite capable of that, or of anything else outrageous and— 
and, in fact, infamous.” 

“T have no doubt he is. He impressed me as being all but insane 
with hatred and recklessness.” 

“Ah! but he is not insane. It would be well for his family if he 
were. Heis perfectlysane. Well, have you, then, come for the purpose 
of warning me ?” 

“No. Frankly, I tell you that I have not; at least, not on your 
own account.” 

“Listen to me, Mr. a—a—Temple. If you should see that person 
again, you may tell him that he can do his worst. I shall not buy him off 
—no, not by the outlay of a sixpence. It’s very kind, no doubt, of you 
to take the trouble to come here, and all that; and of course you will 
understand me as expressing my sense of the obligation.” 

“Pray don’t speak of that. I have not come out of any considera- 
tion for which you, Mr. Lyndon, personally have any reason to feel 
obliged. But—” 
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My speech was cut short by the entrance of the servant, who handed 
a card to his master. Mr. Lyndon looked at it, and said with em- 
phasis: “Certainly. Let him wait; I shall be disengaged in less than 
one minute.” 

There was no mistaking this. I must come to the point, and make 
good use of my time. 

“Mr. Lyndon, I have come quite of my own accord, and perhaps 
very foolishly, to ask you whether you would not do something in this 
unpleasant business for the sake of your niece. It is such a pity that 
a girl so young, and so poor, and—and—” I blurted out—“‘so pretty, 
should be liable to be tormented and disgraced by a man of that kind. 
Could you not make terms with him, and buy him off, for her sake and 
for her mother’s? They have had so much unhappiness and poverty ; 
and it’s such a pity for poor Lilla.” 

“Mr. Temple, you appear to be so intimately acquainted with the 
personal history of some members of my family, that I don’t suppose 
I add anything to your stock of knowledge when I say that I have 
already done a good deal for my niece.” 

“ Yes, I am quite aware of it. She has told me so often.” 

* And that she has no claim on me?” 

‘No claim but close relationship.” 

“That she has no claim on me except what I feel inclined to 
recognise. Now, I have no objection to Lilla herself; indeed, quite 
the contrary—I like her. But I am not going to be made the victim 
of all her relations. On that I am quite determined.” 

‘If you could even take her away—to the country somewhere ?” 

“Tam so little in the habit, Mr. Temple, of discussing my family 
affairs, even with members of my own family, that I really cannot fall 
into the way of talking them over with strangers. Will you allow me 
again to thank you for the trouble you have taken in coming so much 
out of your way ?” 

“You, Mr. Lyndon, I have once more to say, are in no way in- 
debted to me. I came only because I feel an interest in your sister- 
in-law and your niece. I fear I have done them little good by my un- 
welcome interference.” 

“You have done them, sir, neither good nor harm.” 

He touched the bell that stood upon his table. 

I hastened out of the room, without even going through the form 
of a parting salutation, which, indeed, would have been thrown away 
upon him, as he had already busied himself in his papers with a 
resolute manner, as if to announce to me that he would not look up 
again until I had relieved him of my unwelcome presence. 

I was in no pleasant mood as I crossed Hyde-park. Especially 
was I out of humour with myself, even more than I was with Mr. 
Lyndon; and as before I had seen him I felt an unreasoning dislike 
to him, and as now that I had seen him and spoken with him I felt 
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a deep detestation for him, it follows that I felt somewhat bitterly 
towards myself. I knew that I had made a fool of myself; that I had 
brought humiliation on myself; and that all this had been done to no 
purpose, or to an ill purpose. It takes a very brave and loyal nature 
to enable a man to be content with the knowledge that he has made 
a fool of himself, even when thereby he has benefited somebody ; but 
it is gall and wormwood indeed to know that one has made a fool of 
himself, and at the same time frustrated instead of serving the object he 
wished to accomplish. 

So I went, scowling and sullen, across the Park, mentally girding at 
myself and at the loungers and idlers I met in my way. I don’t know 
why, when a man is in a vexed and sulky humour, he immediately 
begins to despise his fellow-creatures whom he may happen to meet, 
and to set them down as frivolous and worthless idlers, gilded butter- 
flies, and so forth. I know that I visited, mentally, the pride and 
insolence of Mr. Lyndon upon every creature, man and woman, who 
passed me. Madame Roland in her maiden days, when snubbed by 
the aristocracy of her province, was not consumed by a fiercer flame 
of democratic passion than I felt that Sunday after I had been a victim 
to the insolence of the rich member of parliament. I daresay if the 
people I scowled at in Hyde-park could only have known what was 
passing within my breast, many of them would have felt highly flat- 
tered and delighted. For the aristocrats Madame Roland detested 
were aristocrats. My aristocrats and pampered minions and gilded 
‘butterflies were in nine out of ten instances people very much of my 
own class of life, who had come out on the Sunday to see the riders and 
the carriages in the Row. 

As I approached the Row a haughty aristocrat passed me rather 
closely. He was walking, like myself. It was like his insolence and 
the arrogance of his class! It was his affectation of indifference to 
saddle or carriage-cushion. He was a tall and, as well as I could see 
in a passing scowl, a handsome aristocrat. I flung upon him a glance 
of scorn. He eyed me rather curiously ; he even turned back and 
looked steadily after me when he had passed. I too turned, and glared 
defiantly at him. He was, as I have said, tall—fully six feet high, I 
should say, with square, broad shoulders ; he was dark-haired, and had 
a magnificent beard of curly, silky black. He was very well dressed— 
indeed, far too handsomely dressed for an aristocrat on a Sunday. He 
was not hurling back glances of scorn at me, but was scrutinising me 
with a grave, earnest curiosity. He advanced a step, then fell back. 
I too advanced, a sudden light of recognition flashing on me. Then 
we approached each other rapidly and at once. 

‘Ned Lambert !” I exclaimed. 

‘Mr. Banks!” said my aristocrat. It was my old friend, the basso- 


carpenter. 
Now that I came to study his appearance, he was not changed as to 
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features or expression. He had grown much handsomer—he always 
was a good-looking fellow, remarkable for his fine eyes and his beard, 
but now he was strikingly handsome. He was splendidly built— 
stately as a guardsman, supple as a gymnast. He had still the grave, 
modest, genial expression which was so attractive about him in the old 
days. He was only too well dressed; for as one came to look at him 
attentively there was something about him which seemed a little out of 
keeping with the clothes. Perhaps if I had not known of his origin 
and his bringing-up, I might never have noticed this; as it was, I 
thought I could detect the outlines and the movements of the young 
workman under the broadcloth, the shiny hat, the fawn-coloured 
trousers, the lavender-kid gloves. 

We were very cordial ina moment. Really it was kind of him to 
walk with me just there and then; I was so very carelessly, not to say 
shabbily, dressed. My old friend and foe did not seem to care. 

** You have been in London long, Mr. Banks?” asked Lambert. 

I told him how many years. 

“So long, and we never met all that time! I’ve been away a good 
deal; but still it is odd that we should both have been knocking about 
London so much and never met.” 

He soon told me all about himself. He was an organ-builder, and 
was holding a very good position in a great house. He had himself 
invented and introduced some improvements into the construction of 
the instruments, and though these were not important enough to bring 
him fame or money, yet they gave him consideration with his em- 
ployers and their patrons; and he looked forward to an ultimate, 
perhaps not a very distant, partnership. He had been sent to many 
foreign cities“to represent his principal and superintend the building 
and putting up, the repairing and improving, of organs. He had been 
to the United States ; he had been in St. Petersburg, and Moscow, and 
Stockholm ; he was’ quite familiar with Rome, and Paris, and Madrid. 
He had lived ever so many lives, while I had been vegetating by the 
Lethean wharf of the Thames’s stodgy banks. I felt myself very small 
indeed as he talked to me. For me, my story was told in two words: 
Me voici. 

There was one subject we both seemed to avoid, yet surely we both 
were anxious to approach it. We sometimes beat about it; in this way, 
for example : 

“You have been in London all lately—for the most part, I mean, 
Mr. Banks ?” 

“For the most part, yes. No, though; I was down in the pro- 
vinces a good deal all the summer.” 

“But you were in town some part of the season—of the opera 
season ?” 

“Some part of it; not lately. I only came back to town a few 
days ago.” 
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He wanted to know if I knew all about Christina. But I shrank 
back as yet. It came on in another way. He insisted that I must go 
and dine with him. He lived out St. John’s-wood way. 

“ Are you married, Lambert ?” 

“No.” He spoke very slowly. “No, Mr. Banks, I am not mar- 
ried, and I am not likely to be. I don’t see what I want marrying. 
And you—perhaps you are married ?” 

“No. I may take up your own words—I am not married, Ned 
Lambert, and I am not likely to be. I don’t see what I want marrying. 
And you know the reason why.” 

“Ah!” He breathed hard, looked at me with a stolen glance of 
kindness, curiosity, and pity ; but he said no more. 

“Have you seen her, Lambert?” I broke out at last, and I drew 
him aside under a clump of trees. “ Have you seen her ?” 

I did not name her name—what need to pronounce it ? 

“Yes ; O yes, I’ve seen her.” 

“ Lately ?” 

“ Lately, and before, and always. I may say ; at least, often.” 

“You have been seeing her—you have been meeting her all this 
time ?” 

“Yes; off and on, that is. When I could, and where I could.” 

Almost a cry of agony and anger escaped from my lips. All this 
time, all these years, while I had been groping in the desolation of soli- 
tude and darkness, he had known of her whereabouts, had watched her, 
and spoken with her, and been familiar with her! And faithfully 
served her, no doubt! I suppose the fierce light of jealousy and anger 
flamed in my eyes, for he at once said, gently and firmly : 

“For what I think you mean, Mr. Banks, it was little good to me 
to see her and speak to her. I tell you honestly, and like a man, I did 
my very best to make her loveme; and I couldn’t succeed. I tell you, 
too, I was mean enough to try to serve her and help her when she 
wanted help, and to hope to work on her gratitude in that way ; and it 
was of no use. She told me so at last ; and then I tried to make up 
my mind as a man to be her friend, and no more ; and I have been try- 
ing, and I think I’ve been succeeding even ; and I fancy I’m growing 
better, and able to bear it, and to think of her only as a friend. Now 
I'll not deny that this meeting with you, and bringing back the old 
times, and talking of her with you, may have thrown me back a little. 
But I’ll get up again, please God, and get over it. I’m determined to 
get over it, and to be satisfied and happy to be her friend. So you need 
not feel anything like anger at me. I have done you no harm, and 
myself no good.” 

Need I deny that a glow of wild and futile delight passed through 
me? It passed soon away; Lambert’s ill-success was but little gain 
to me. 

“You say you have always been seeing her; where, for instance ?” 
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“Tn London, here, first of all; and in Paris, and in Milan, and in 
Russia. And Paris again, when she made her great success there. And 
here, the other day, when she came out and carried all before her. J 
was there. I hoped to be able to throw her her first bouquet; but, good 
Lord, there was such a shower of bouquets came down that mine must 
have been lost among them !” 

“One word, Lambert. Did she never—did she never speak—of me ?” 

“Not much; very little indeed. I didn’t ask her any questions. 
I didn’t know how you came to be separated, and I don’t know now; 
and I don’t ask you, either, anything about it. I tell you, however, 
that I thought badly of you at first; but afterwards I thought I must 
have done you wrong.” 

“Why, Lambert, why ?” 

“ Because, from some words she once let fall, I thought she had 
made up her mind not to let anything stand between her and success 
on the stage; and I thought—although she never hinted such a 
thing in the least—I thought—well, I don’t quite like to say it.” 

‘Speak it out, man! Nothing that can be said by any human 
creature can hurt me more.” 

** Well, I thought that she had thrown you over.” 

“So she did, Lambert. She threw me over, as you say—she left 
me suddenly. I never knew why; and I have never seen her since. I 
ought to hate her and curse her, and I cannot.” 

“No, no, you ought not to hate her. I don’t understand her—I 
never quite could; but if I know anything about her, and if she ever 
loved anyone, I think she loved you.” 

“Did she not speak of me lately—when last she was here ?” 

Yes, she did; that was, indeed, almost the only time. I went to 
see her up in Jermyn-street just the day before she left, and she asked 
me if I knew that you were living in London; and of course I didn’t 
know; how could I? London is the grave of provincial friendships.” 

“ Well, and she—” 

“She told me you were living in London, and that she believed you 
were very happy.” 

“‘ And did she so calmly, so readily believe that I was happy? Did 
she cast me from her mind without a word of regret ?”’ 

“No, not without a word of regret; at least, I ought not to say 
regret, perhaps, for she said she was glad that you were happy.” 

“0 God!” 

* And she said I might perhaps meet you after she was gone, and, 
if I did, to give you her remembrances and her good wishes.” 

“That was all ?” 

“That was all—all she said, at least. I know what I thought at 
the time.” 

“Tell me what you thought. Don’t spare me, Lambert; tell me 
anything—all.” 
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“Then I'll tell you what I thought. I saw how pale she grew, 
and heard how her voice quivered, and I envied you ; for I thought, ‘ For 
all that’s come and gone, whatever is the reason of the separation, she 
thinks of him and loves him still.’” 

“No, Lambert, you are mistaken ; you donot understand her. No, 
she never loved me—never. She never cared a rush for me compared 
with her ambition. She despises me now because I have come to no- 
thing so far. She pities me, I daresay, and would fling me an alms if 
she might; but she rejoices that she had the good sense and the good 
fortune to free herself from me.” 

Lambert shook his head. 

**T don’t quite understand her,” he said; “ but somehow I think I 
understand her better than you do. I know well enough how ambi- 
tious she is, and fond of admiration and applause and success, and all 
that; and how proud she is of having pushed her way up and up, from 
being a poor little girl unknown to be the star that she is. I don’t 
think she would let anything stand in the way of her success much. 
But you know as well as I that human nature sounds more than one 
stop; and hers has many. And I think there is much love in her heart 
too, as I know there is much friendship; and I don’t believe she has 
ever forgotten you or ceased to love you. There, it costs me something, 
I can tell you, to speak these words, and I shall have to smoke away 
very fiercely for half the night to get over this; but I think it’s true. I 
don’t know that it’s any good telling you, either; for, mind, I don’t say 
that it could come to anything now, even if you were to meet her.” 

“No, it could come to nothing. Don’t think me an idle braggart 
or a fool, Lambert, or that I am talking after the fashion of the fox 
and the grapes; but if she stood there and held out her hand to me, 
and—and—offered to marry me, I would turn away from her and leave 
her. I would, though I love her now as much as ever—ay, far more 
than ever.” 

Lambert again shook his head, and smiled—a melancholy smile. 

“No, you wouldn’t,” he said. “If she stood at the other side of 
that pathway, and held out her hand and beckoned you to come, you’d 
come if all the promises and vows and vengeances, and saints and 
angels and devils, held you back. I know that J would, and couldn’t 
help myself; and I know that you would too.” 

“Tt will never be tried, Lambert.” 

“No, it will never be tried. She has gone away for a goed long 
time; she told me that no matter what offers she might get, she would 
not come to London next season. She was thinking of going to the 
States and South America; they are very greedy of new singers now in 
Brazil. And before she comes back, we don’t know what may have 
happened.” 

‘She will probably marry.” 

‘Perhaps. And you may have recovered, and may be married too.” 
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“No; whatever may be possible, that is not. A word or two more, 
Lambert. Did you know of anyone who seemed likely to marry her?” 

“ Likely, no; would have liked to marry, yes. No doubt the num- 
ber of candidates will begin to increase considerably now.” 

“ Ay, I daresay it will. Did you know any Italian, any musical 
man, who took her up and helped to bring her out, and who was fond 
of her?” 

“T didn’t know him; but she often told me of him. It was he to 
whom she owes much of her success; so she says, at least; but I don’t 
think much of that, for her voice and her talents would have won their 
way some time or other. But I believe he made the way very smooth 
for her in the beginning, and quite took her under his care, and was 
better to her than many brothers or fathers could have been. She al- 
ways speaks of him with great regard ; in fact, with a sort of devotion.” 

** Was he—is he, do you think, in love with her?” 

*T suppose so,” said Lambert slowly, and speaking rather ruefully. 
‘* Why not he as well as you and I, and all the rest of us?” 

“Do you think that she—” 

“No, I don’t. I know what you were going to ask, and I really 
don’t. I am sure she is very much attached to him, you know, and all 
that; and I don’t say that if she were to marry for anything but love, 
she might not marry him out of pure gratitude. But when I spoke to 
her once about him, she was a little angry at first, and said I ought to 
know better; and then she softened and smiled, and went on to say 
that in any case his heart had two great loves already—music and 
Italian revolution, and there was no place left in it for any woman.” 

“ He is older than she is ?” 

“Yes ; I should say ten or a dozen years at least. But that’s 
nothing, you know; he is not old enough to be her father.” 

Lambert had a painfully direct and honest way of extinguishing 
any hope which he might perchance have lighted. I winced under his 
last few simple and practical words. 

Another point I was anxious to be informed upon. 

“Tell me, Lambert, do you know anybody named Lyndon, who 
knows her ?” 

“Lyndon, the member for Laceham, the man who lives over in 
Connaught-place there? Yes, of course I know him; that is, I know 
all about him. In fact, I know him in the way of my own business, 
and I have heard of him through her.” 

“T don’t mean him, though I am interested in knowing something 
about him too. I mean another Lyndon who knows “er, and says he 
helped her forward at the beginning.” 

(Christina’s name had never once been mentioned in our conversa- 
tion. We only spoke of her.) 

Lambert shook his head. 

** No, I don’t know any other Lyndon but the one; and I don’t like 
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him. He is a purse-prond, self-conceited, egotistic, unscrupulous man. 
He has all the proud airs of a born swell, though his father, I hear, 
made his money in the pork trade at the time of the French war.” 

“But he was, and is, very friendly to her ?” 

“Yes, he was and is. I don’t like his friendship—I suppose it is 
because I don’t like Aim ; but I hate to hear of his being near her.” 

“ Well, that is not the man I mean. The Lyndon I speak of helped 
in some way, or says he did, to introduce her first to the Italian you 
have told me of; and he wrote to her lately, or says he did, for some 
money, and she sent it.” 

“QO, that fellow? Yes, there is such a fellow: I believe he did, 
quite in a chance sort of way, meet her long ago, and he was a sort of 
musical jackal whom the Italian employed to discover fresh and pro- 
mising voices for him ; and in that way he introduced them. Yes, he 
did write her a begging-letter lately, and she sent him money—with a 
liberal hand, I daresay. He is an unfortunate scoundrel, I believe. 
But his name is not Lyndon.” 

“He told me it was; and I believe, in that one instance, he spoke 
the truth.” 

“Perhaps so. But it certainly is not the name he went by—that 
she knew him by. He is a sort of fellow who probably has a whole 
stock of names, a perfect assortment to choose from.” 

We said no more on the subject then. I walked with Lambert to 
St. John’s-wood, where he lived. A beggar would have been interest- 
ing to me just now if he came from my old home, and was in any way 
associated with my old life; and Ned Lambert I had always liked since 
the time of our memorable battle on the strand, that dark night when, 
falling and fainting, I awoke with my head in Christina’s lap. We 
were, somehow, rowing in the same boat too, and were no longer rivals. 
Life seemed brighter for me now that I had met him. Since I came 
to London, seven or eight years ago, I had never spoken with or even 
seen anyone who came from the old home. That whole passage of my 
life seemed gone and dead. A great sea had risen up and swallowed 
the green, delicious island under whose palm-trees I had sat happy and 
idle so long. It was a strange delight now, on this hard gray shore, to 
meet at length with one who, like me, was once a tenant of the lost 
home. I felt that I must be Lambert’s friend. 

His manner seemed to return the feeling. He was always rather a 
diffident sort of fellow, slow of speech, and he had not much changed 
in that respect. Indeed, I noticed one peculiarity about him which 
rather added to his natural diffidence and slowness of speech. He was 
conscious of his want of early education, at least in manner and speech, 
and he was always on the watch to correct any error of tongue, or to 
prevent himself from making any. Therefore he pronounced every 
word slowly and cautiously, somewhat after the manner of a foreigner 
feeling his way into our language; and he lingered with a slight 
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emphasis over words which an uneducated man would be likely to pro- 
nounce incorrectly, as if in order to leave no doubt that he was pro- 
nouncing them correctly. Sometimes he went a little wrong in an 
aspirate or an “7,” and I observed that when he did so he always 
went back deliberately over the word and said it correctly, as one 
brings a horse up to a fence again and makes him go clean over it 
when he has failed in jumping it properly the first time. He was 
always fond of reading and thinking ; when a mere young carpenter 
his stock of book-knowledge seemed wonderfully out of proportion with 
his class and his manner. Now he had added to this, and doubtless to 
new stores of reading gathered since, all the vast and varied experiences 
accumulated during travel through many countries by a keen, observant 
eye, and a robust, intelligent mind. I could see easily enough through 
his simple, modest pride in his own advancement and experiences. I 
could see clearly that, in his quiet, manly way, he was resolved on being 
a gentleman in appearance and manner, as he surely was in mind, and 
that he was training himself for the task. There was so much about 
him that was strong and self-reliant, that this little trait of weakness. 
or vanity was a softening, childlike peculiarity which made one like the 
man all the better. 

Some thought of this kind made me fancy that it would rather 
please Lambert if I were to make a slight allusion to his improved 
position and changed appearance, and I took occasion to remark on the 
fact of my not having recognised him at once when we met. 

“Do you know, Lambert, that I was rather in a cynical and 
fiercely-democratic mood when I passed you, and I positively scowled 
at you, believing you to be a bloated aristocrat ?” 

“No; did you, though ?”. he replied, blushing over his dark face 
like a great girl. 

“ Positively I did. Did you not see my scowl ?” 

“Yes; I did notice somebody looking rather sharply and oddly at 
me. That. first attracted my attention. Then I looked, and I recog- 
nised you at once. But you did not seem to know me, or to be inclined 
to recognise me.” 

“How could I recognise you at once? You have grown such a 
swell.” 

“Have I really? Did I really look at all like—well, like what 
people call a gentleman? You may laugh at me if you like; but I 
should very much wish you to tell me the truth.” 

“As I have told you, ' scowled at you as you passed, out of my 
detestation for born aristucrats.” 

** Poor born aristocrats !” said Lambert, smiling, “their privileges 
of birth don’t seem of much use when fellows like me could be mis- 
taken, even for a moment, for one of them. Do you know that I am 
silly enough to be gratified when you tell me of the mistake, although 
I know very well that the second glance showed you what an error it 
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was? But I don’t think it’s any shame for a man to try to educate 
himself in manner, and I am always trying it. It was a dreadful task 
at first. When I got to know a few people, and became noticed a little 
as a man who had some new notions about organ-building, and all that, 
and one or two really great musicians were very kind and friendly to 
me, it used to be a dreadful trial to have to observe how peqple came 
into a room, and sat and talked, and used their knives and forks at 
dinner, and drank the right wine out of the right glass, and all the rest 
of it. The first time I went to an evening party in a white tie and a 
dress-coat was an agony, I can tell you. And then to have to watch 
one’s /’s and 7’s all the time did so intensify the misery. For a long 
time I acquired a positive reputation for sententiousness because I 
used to plan out little remarks and replies which should say as much 
as possible in the fewest words, and should have none of the dangerous 
words in them. I am getting better now, I think. But to this hour 
I am afraid of that cursed letter h; and when I find that I must 
encounter it, I fall back and have a look at it mentally first, so as to 
be quite sure that I know what to do with it. Do you know that I 
feel infinitely more happy and at my ease talking French on the Con- 
tinent, or with foreigners here, than speaking English with English- 
men? Because, you know, a wrong accent, or even a slip of grammar, 
isn’t anything with an Englishman speaking French, but it does so 
stamp an Englishman talking English. And Iam so conscious of my 
own defects.” 

“Far too conscious, Lambert ; never mind your defects. It may 
comfort you to hear that I know a man, a literary man and a scholar, 
too—to be sure, he is an Irishman—who says that he never yet met or 
heard an Englishman who did not, some time or other, go wrong 
with his #, or sound an 7 where the cynical letter had no business to 
come.” 

* Ah, but there are degrees. There’s an almost imperceptible lapse 
made once in a twelvemonth, and there’s a blunder that would be 
always coming out if one didn’t keep close watch over it. No; you 
don’t know what it is never to have been at school, never to have been 
taught when young how to pronounce a word, or enter a room, or 
properly handle a knife and fork. Teaching oneself Latin, or even 
Greck, is comparatively easy —I’ve done something that way; but 
studying the ways of polite society alone out of a printed book of 
etiquette is cruel work;” and Lambert laughed genially. 

“Then you shall teach it all to me, Lambert, now that you have 
mastered the art, for I fear 1 never could grapple with it alone.” 

“No; you don’t want it. With you it’s quite different, for you 
have been at school, and you have always been mixing with people. 
You have no idea how different is the case of a fellow who goes into 
anything like society for the first time, and finds himself new to the 
very clothes he wears, not to speak of the ways of the people he meets. 
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I wonder a man ever has the perseverance to go through with it. 
Many a time I thought it really was not worth the labour and trouble. 
But I suppose it’s something like cigar-smoking—it’s sickening at first, 
and it takes a long practice before one can get quite used to it and 
enjoy it ; but at last one suddenly finds he can’t do without it.” 

Talking this way, we reached pleasant St. John’s-wood, and the 
house in which Lambert lived. It was a pretty, fantastic little house, 
one of a terrace which stood upon the sort of almost imperceptible rise 
that in the suburbs of London men call a hill. Lambert had the first- 
floor of the house, and enjoyed a very pretty view over the outskirts of 
London; the windows being so placed as not to overlook the vast 
cluster of streets and spires and domes, fog-surmounted, which lay 
below. Looking from the room, one might at times catch faint, hazy 
glimpses of something like the country. Flowers in profusion grew on 
the patches of garden in front and back of the house; trailing plants 
fell from eaves to basement. It was altogether a very pleasant, gra- 
cious, and tempting place, and I thought Lambert might well feel glad 
to return to such a nest every evening from the town. 

The rooms were neatly furnished; for the most part, of course, the 
regular furniture —chimneyglass, ornaments, pictures — of suburban 
lodgings in London. But there was a small organ, hardly bigger than 
a piano, of my friend’s own design and construction, with some of his 
special and newest improvements; and there were some clever speci- 
mens of wood-carving, which he made a frequent recreation, he told 
me; and there were books of his own—books on carving, on music, on 
science, Greek Lexicons and class-books; and there was a photograph 
over the chimneypiece which caught my eye the moment I went into 
the room: it was that of Christina. 

Lambert took a book—a sort of scrap-book, apparently—out of a 
drawer of his writing-desk, and, turning hastily over its leaves, called 
my attention to it. 

“ Critiques of her,” he said; “I used to watch for them in the 
papers, and cut them out and paste them in.” 

Yes; there were criticisms of her performances from the Moniteur, 
and the Débats, and the Indépendance Belge, and the National-Zeitung of 
Berlin, and the Ost-Deutsche Post of Vienna, the Pungolo of Milan, the 
Osservatore of Rome, the Opinione of Turin, the Courrier Russe, the 
Times, the Morning Chronicle (there was a Morning Chronicle then), the 
Morning Post, and I know not what other papers. I glanced over 
them. Often, indeed, the letters danced and flickered before my eyes. 
I read them with amazement, with pride, with delight—ah, and with 
selfish shame and pain as well! They differed as to minor points of 
criticism—some extolling as a special charm what others deprecated as 
the one sole defect; some declaring that the voice was incomparable, 
but the singer had yet much to learn; others insisting that the skill 
of the musician conquered some vocal defects; others, again, leaning 
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more on the acting than on the singing. But all rang to the one 
grand chime—success. In Berlin the students of the university had 
a serenade by torchlight in honour of their gifted countrywoman; in 
enthusiastic and music-mad St. Petersburg the singer was presented, 
on the occasion of her last performance, with a coronet of gold and a 
diamond brooch. So on. It was simply success. Christina had suc- 
ceeded. 

I put the book away, and sat thinking and silent for a few moments. 
The whole thing was unreal to me; I was as one who dreams. Only 
the other day it seemed when she called to me a farewell from her win- 
dow, and the flower she had worn in her bosom fell on the pavement at 
my feet. 

I rose and went to the chimneypiece, and looked calmly at her 
portrait. She had developed, but not much changed. The photograph 
made her look a little older, perhaps, than I could have expected; but 
most photographs have that sort of effect. She was certainly very 
beautiful, and of a beauty which was in no sense commonplace. In a 
portrait-gallery filled with the pictures of handsome women—most of 
them even of handsomer women—one must, I thought, be attracted at 
once by that striking face, with its fleece of fair hair and its eyes so 
large and dark, and the singular softness and sweetness—almost a sen- 
suous sweetness—of the expression on the lips and the outlines of cheek 
and chin, contrasting as strangely as did the hue of the hair and eyes 
with the energy and decision which the forehead and brows expressed. 

I looked at it long and silently, compressing my lips the while, and 
crushing, with such force of self-control as I could command, all rising 
emotion down into obedience. But I might have allowed my feelings 
their full sway without fear of observation, for Lambert had quietly left 
the room the moment he saw me approach the photograph. He did not 
return for some minutes. I conjectured that he would not return, in 
fact, until I had given some audible intimation that I needed no longer 
to be alone. I sat down and played a few random chords on his organ. 
He presently came in, looking animated and cheerful, and told me he 
must apologise for having left me, but that he had been compelled to 
have a long and profound consultation with his landlady on the subject 
of dinner. Dinner came at last, and we drank some wine, and became 
very talkative and cordial and friendly. By a sort of silent agreement 
we avoided all reference to past times, and said no more of Her. 

After dinner we opened the windows, lighted cigars, and smoked. 
Lambert told me, with the innocent, boyish pride which was rather 
an attractive part of his character, that he was the only lodger ever 
allowed to smoke in that sacred room; that the landlady, a most re- 
spectable old lady, positively insisted that he must have his cigar there 
whenever he pleased ; and that, whenever he was leaving the place for 
good, he meant to present her with a set of entirely new curtains. 


“Tt wouldn’t be any use my giving them before,” he added; “I 
VOL. VIII. c 
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should only spoil ‘them, and she would benefit nothing by the trans- 
action.” 

The evening was calm and sultry, as we sat quietly smoking. Pre- 
sently I saw Lambert get up and grasp the collar of his coat with one 
hand, while he looked inquiringly at me. 

“ Would you mind,” he asked, “if I were to—” and he stopped. 

“ Mind what?” I asked in my turn, not having the least idea of 
what he meant. 

‘Well, just to pull-off my coat, you know. It’s very hot this 
evening, and the fact is I haven’t got rid of all the old ways yet. It 
does seem so pleasant still to sit of a Sunday evening in one’s shirt- 
sleeves. I am gradually breaking myself of the fashion; but just now 
I begin to feel so very comfortable that, if you really didn’t mind and 
wouldn’t ‘be at all offended—I have a dressing-gown, you know, and 
rather a handsome one; but still it isn’t quite the same thing, just yet.” 

I could not help laughing; but he was quite grave and earnest. 

*‘ Sit in your shirt-sleeves, by all means, Lambert, if it makes you 
comfortable,” I said. ‘“ My poor father was a boat-builder, as you know, 
in his best. days,.and he always used to like to sit in his shirt-sleeves 
of a Sunday evening; but I think my mother discouraged and finally 
abolished the practice in him, and she never allowed me even to 
attempt it. Therefore I have an enjoyment the less, you see, and I 
rather envy you your additional comfort.” 

So Lambert pulled-off his coat, and lay with his lithe, long, manly 
figure back in his arm-chair, and chatted with additional freedom and 
fluency all the evening. 

The night passed pleasantly, and it was time for me to go. Ned 
insisted on walking part of the way with me, and did in fact walk 
nearly all the way. We made arrangements, of course, to meet again, 
and meet often. He inquired gently and cautiously into my prospects, 
and hinted in the most delicate manner that he might perhaps be able 
to give me some advice, or to make me acquainted with somebody 
whose advice would be better than his. I opened to him freely what- 
ever plans, prospects, and hopes I had. 

* One thing,” I said, “I am resolved on, Lambert. I will make a 
way and a place for myself, and in opera. I will be a primo tenore 
one day; I will sing with er, and she shall acknowledge that I have 
something in me; or I will find a way of dying, if it has to be by a 
plunge from Waterloo-bridge.” We shook hands and separated. 


CHAPTER XY. 
THE HEAVY FATHER’S MISTAKE, 


My parting words to Lambert expressed not too strongly a reso- 
lution which had grown up in my mind. I was resolved to slave, 
and strive, and wear myself out, if need be, in order to qualify myself 
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for success in opera, that I might once sing with her, perhaps on equal 
terms. All other objects in life seemed to be as nothing compared 
with that,—thus to triumph, thus to prove myself not unworthy of the 
opinion she once held of me,—and then come what might ! 

Strangely enough, this determination was not inspired by any hope 
that we might fulfil the other part of our early dreams, and be married. 
I do not think such a hope ever entered into my ambition and my resolve. 
She did not love me; it was only too evident that she could not really 
have loved me at any time as I would have been loved ; and even were 
it probable or possible that the far-off date of my success could find 
her still unmarried, I was too proud to think of courting the love of 
one who had flung me thus away, and left me to my loneliness and my 
misery. No, passionate as was my futile love for her, it was not that 
which now influenced me to my determination and my hopes. It was 
the absorbing desire to prove myself not unworthy, not all a failure. 
To wring that compensation from Fate was now my one sole object in 
life. 

And if I should fail? 

Well, I was no idiot, and I thought of that. The most passionate 
aspiration cannot conquer success, nor is it evidence of capacity for 
success, unless when it comes as a mere instinct of the nature, like 
the desire of the water-fowl for the pool, of the young eagle for the 
flight. I therefore laid little stress on my own mere aspirations, 
knowing well how greatly they were stimulated by my love and my 
wounded pride. So I contemplated coolly the possibility, the chance, 
of utter failure, and I resolved upon my course. Once let it be certain, 
let it be beyond all donbt—and I felt convinced I could judge my own 
cause impartially and rightly—that I was a failure, and I would with- 
draw instantly and for ever from these countries, change my name, 
bury myself in some remote western region of America, and live there, 
a hewer of wood and drawer of water, till my life should come to an end. 

I have said thus much in explanation of the resolute energy 
with which I now went to work at musical training, and at saving- 
up money with which to go to Italy and improve myself, and begin a 
career there which I hoped might wake an echo in England. My 
friend Lambert entered quietly, earnestly into all my plans, calmly 
assuming my perseverance and my success as a matter of course; 
and he lent me valuable assistance by advice and suggestion. Lilia, 
too, was in our full confidence, and was quite delighted with the 
project, frequently reminding me of the magnificent day at the Derby 
she was to have the first season of my London success. Weeks and 
months went on, and I began at last to see Italy in the near foreground 
of my hopes. 

Before I proceed to sum-up in a few lines one tolerably long 
chapter of my life—a chapter as quiet and uneventful to tell of as it 
was to me momentous—I must relate two incidents. 
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I went very often to see Ned Lambert; he very often came to see 
me. He made himself very friendly and familiar with Lilla and her 
mother. He would sit for hours listening to the poor old woman 
telling him of her trials and her disappointments, her feats of cooking, 
her new and incomparable methods of applying sauce and preserving 
peaches, Lilla’s sicknesses and Lilla’s charms. I don’t believe there 
was an ailment Lilla had had, from her first “thrush’’ to her latest 
toothache, of which Edward Lambert did not hear many times, and 
seemingly with profoundest interest, the. full details. Lilla herself 
used to grow dreadfully impatient under these narratives, and I ob- 
served, not without curiosity and interest, that she was far less endur- 
ing now than she used to be when I was the spellbound victim. 

Often, therefore—indeed, whenever I could—I intercepted Mrs. 
Lyndon, flung myself in her path, and engaged her in colloquial battle, 
in order that Lambert might be saved, and that he might, if he liked, 
have all the time with Lilla to himself. I thought his eyes rested 
sometimes fixedly and tenderly on her when he was not near her, 
with an expression as if he would gladly be beside ber; and I was 
quite willing to give him the full opportunity, so far as I could bring 
it about. Soon, too, I began to observe that Mrs. Lyndon watched 
with somewhat uneasy glances when these twain talked too closely 
and too long together, and that the pleasure of expatiating to an un- 
resisting, patient listener like myself lost some of its charm under 
such circumstances. These were symptoms, omens perhaps, not to be 
overlooked. 

One fine starry night of winter, when the hardened snow gleamed 
glassy on the ground, and the lighted clock of Chelsea Hospital 
showed brightly through the clear and rarefied air, I walked part of 
the way home with Lambert from our quarter by the Thames. He 
was unusually silent for a while, then suddenly said : 

“T say, Temple” (he had got into the way now of calling me 
Temple, and not Banks), “what a very pretty girl your friend Miss 
Lyndon is!” 

‘Very pretty, and very clever, and very good.” 

“Yes, she seems a sort of girl that could understand a fellow, and 
help him to think, and bring him out. Do you know, I talked to her 
just now of some new ideas I have got—good ideas, I think; in my 
own line, of course—and she listened to me all the time, and quite 
understood it all and cared about it. I know she did by the questions 
she asked. Never mind the answers a girl gives. I don’t; they’re no ° 
test. .Some girls will know by the mere expression of your face, if 
they haven’t even been listening to a word, what kind of answers they 
ought to give. But the questions—if they venture upon questions, 
that’s the real test. You can’t mistake, if you have a question asked. 
You know at once just how far she has gone with you, and how far 
she is able to go. Well, sir, that girl asked me one or two questions 
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that showed she had got rather ahead of me. She did indeed. I’m 
rather a slow fellow, and she seemed to make a short-cut—to cut-off 
the angle, you know, and get to the end directly. It must be very 
pleasant,” he added, with a sort of half-sigh, “to have a woman for a 
friend—for a friend—who can understand one in that ready sort of 
way.” 

Was the inconsolable becoming consoled ? 

“Tt must be very pleasant, Lambert,” I answered in deep earnest- 
ness. “It is a pleasure some of us must go without, and go darkling 
through life for want of it.” 

“She does not seem very happy there, I think,” he remarked, with 
a nod of his head in the direction we had left. 

“No. They are, as you know, very poor.” 

“Yes. If ever I marry, it shall be some poor girl, who will have 
no fortune to throw in my face, but will owe all to me. I hate the 
idea of benefiting by one’s wife. I’d like tomake my way in the world 
myself, and bring her along with me; and you know I have not been 
doing badly so far.” 

‘Lilla and her mother have both been very kind and good to me. 
I only wish I had any way of proving my friendship and gratitude.” 

“Ts there not a ready and suitable way ?” 

“7s there? If there is, I don’t know it.” 

“‘ Marry Lilla.” He brought out the words very slowly. 

** My dear fellow, you don’t know what you are talking about.” 

“ Yes, Ido; I quite understand why you cannot think of such a 
thing.” 

‘ “No, you don’t; at least, you only know part of the reason. If I 
had never met another woman, I should not wish to marry Lilla Lyn- 
don. I am very fond of her, Lambert, and have good reason to be; 
but not in that way. My feeling in the matter, however, is not much 
to the purpose. Something a good deal more to the point is that 
Lilla Lyndon would not marry me.” 

“Do you think not? Now I have often thought—” 

** Because you don’t know. To begin with, my prospects are all 
too cloudy, and I am far too poor. Lilla Lyndon does not pretend to 
be a heroine, and I don’t believe she could be happy in poverty. She 
must marry somebody who can make her mother and herself comfort- 
able, or more than merely comfortable ; and I don’t blame her for it.” 

“Yet I don’t think—I am sure I am right—that she would marry 
for money. I think there is something better in her.” 

“And so dol of late. I don’t believe now that she would marry 
for money ; but I don’t think she would go into married poverty—love 
in a garret, and that kind ofthing. And I say again I don’t blame her. 
Some people can do it, and others can’t. Let us all try to understand 
ourselves and our capacities. One person can stand the night-air 
without catching cold, and another cannot; but there are some who 
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run the risk which they might have avoided, and do catch cold, and 
are moping and cross about it for weeks after. Others know they can- 
not stand it, and take care not to try; and they are wise. Now, I 
suppose there are plenty of girls who have just courage enough to take 
the plunge, but not courage to bear the consequences without regret 
and lamentation. I think Lilla Lyndon knows that she has had 
enough of poverty in her domestic life, and she has sense enough to 
caution her against risking any more of it. She is not fit for the kind 
of life she leads, and I think it has gone near to spoiling her. A very 
little of a better sort of existence would soon lift her quite out of 
the contamination of this.” 

**So it would,” said Lambert eagerly. He had been listening with 
rather a depressed air to my exordium against poverty. 

“The fact is, Lambert, they talk dreadful rubbish about the bless- 
ings of poverty. It is all very well for preachers and philosophers to 
try to gammon people into making the best of a bad lot; but there 
is a sort of poverty which does nothing but degrade. All Lilla Lyndon 
wants, to be just as good a girl as ever lived, is a certain income, and 
ease, and no debts.” 

Lambert brightened, I thought, under these words. The fact is, 
I began to perceive that I had been producing, unconsciously, quite 
a wrong impression. When I was lecturing on the evils of poverty, 
I only meant to show him how certain little levities and defects 
had probably arisen in Lilla’s character, and thus to encourage him 
to pay court to her, if he felt so inclined. To me he appeared quite 
a rising and prosperous man, and every word I used as an argument 
against Lilla’s marrying into poverty was meant as a reason why 
she ought to marry him. I was fast turning match-maker out of 
interest in both my friends. But Lambert at first thought I was 
arguing against the prudence of anybody thinking of such a girl as 
Lilla unless he was a man of fortune, and his countenance, transparently 
expressive, became clouded. It cleared again as he said: 

“Then you don’t think she would care about a man only if he was 
a swell, and had plenty of money, and a house in the West-end, like 
her uncle, and all that ?”’ . 

“No; I think she is too sensible and spirited a girl to throw away 
a chance of real happiness for dreams.” 

“You see, Temple, it’s this way with me. I suppose « man can’t 
always live alone. At least, I think now he can’t; I used to fancy it would 
be my fate, and that it was the only thing I could endure under—in fact, 
under the circumstances, you know. Now, somehow, I don’t think so, 
since I’ve seen that girl’s bright face, and heard her pleasant laugh. 
And I think there’s something in her too—I know it. I don’t think 
I’ve fallen in love with her; perhaps I’ve passed the age for that sort 
of thing, and I’ve knocked about a good deal, and I’m not far off thirty 
yearsold. But I do like to be near her, and to hear her talk, and I 
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think she could brighten a man’s life very much. Then I’m getting 
on very well—for a fellow like me, that is, who came up from nothing; 
aud if things don’t take a wonderfully bad turn, I don’t see why I 
shouldn’t soon be able to keep my wife quite like a lady—and Lilla 
Lyndon would look like a lady too, and take the shine out of some of 
the West-enders, 1 can tell you.” 

“ My dear fellow, I wish you good luck and God-speed with all 
my heart.” 

“Yes, that’s all very fine, but we mustn’t go too fast; I haven’t the 
faintest reason to know that she would listen to a word of the kind.” 

“Nor I; but I don’t know any reason why she shouldn’t.” 

** Don’t you know any reason f” 

“Not I. How should 1?” 

“ Unless that, perhaps—she knows you a long time, you see, and you 
have been a good deal together, almost like brother and sister.” 

“Exactly, Ned; there it is—we are very much like brother and 
sister, and never could or would be like anything else. Lilla Lyndon 
has not a friend on earth who thinks more of her than I do, and I’m 
sure I have no friend more warm and true than she—no friend, indeed; 
half so warm and true. And that is all ; and if Lilla should marry you, 
old fellow, which I sincerely hope, she and I will be just the same 
fast friends as ever, please God.” 

We parted without many more words—without any more words, 
indeed, upon this subject. But it seemed clear enough to me how 
things would tend. Of Lilla’s feelings on the subject I could guess 
nothing as yet; but I thought it would not be difficult soon to know 
all; and meanwhile I could see no: reason why she should not love 
this handsome, manly, simple, successful fellow. 

As for him, I envied him, because he could love and hope. Tle 
whole thing gave me sincere pleasure, and yet a queer, selfish shade of’ 
sadness fell on me, too, as I walked home alone. I could not help 
thinking somewhat grimly, that my condition resembled a little that 
of a man on board a disabled and sinking ship, who sces the last of his 
friends safely received in the boat which has no room left for him. 

That was one of the incidents I had to relate before leaping over a 
few chapters of my life, because it serves to foreshadow and explain 
what happened during the interval. Another incident, seemingly un- 
connected with this, must be told about the same time, as it tended 
towards the same end. 

One day I had made an appointment with Ned Lambert in towr. 
We were to meet at half-past four o’clock, and we had fixed on Palace- 
yard as a convenient rendezvous. It was a fine frosty evening in late 
February, and the cheery sunbeams were falling lovingly on the Abbey 
and on the gilded pinnacles of the Clock-Tower. Palace-yard was fall 
of bustle and life; carriages and cabs were driving up every moment 
and depositing members, to make way for whom policemen kept scur- 
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rying here and there, and driving back the ever-encroaching rows of 
people who flanked the entrance to the great old Hall. I was some- 
what too soon for my appointment, and I knew that Lambert would 
make his appearance precisely as the clock chimed the half-hour—not 
@ minute sooner, not a minute later. So I too fell into the crowd, and 
occupied myself in watching the senators as they rode or drove up, and 
thinking what a very fine thing it must be to be one of a body of per- 
sonages so high and mighty that crowds gathered to see you go to your 
work, and that, even though you only came up in a hansom cab, a 
policeman rushed to clear the way, that your august feet might tread 
an unimpeded pavement. Presently, however, my eyes rested on a 
figure in the little rank of spectators just before my own, the sight of 
which was quite enough to make me fall back precipitately. 

It was Lyndon—the wrong Lyndon, the prodigal son, the outlaw. 
He was dressed with what I cannot help calling studied and artistic 
poverty. His hat was rusty in hue; his coat was all threadbare, and 
in one or two places actually torn; but both were brushed with elabo- 
rate care. He had black gloves on, which were gone in the fingers; 
his trousers were strapped down carefully. Looking at him from a 
purely dramatic point of view, I should say his appearance expressed 
Honest Poverty in the person of a Heavy Father. 

The moment I saw him I was convinced something was “ up ;”’ and 
I drew back to avoid being seen by his peering black eyes. I could 
observe, however, that he kept always glancing up towards the Parlia- 
ment-street end of Palace-yard. 

Presently a carriage drove up, in which I saw a face I knew. It 
was an open carriage, frosty though the day was. Mr. Lyndon—the 
Lyndon in possession, the Tommy Goodboy — sat in it, with a pale, 
handsome, slender young woman, whom I assumed to be one of his 
daughters. The carriage stopped at the entrance to Westminster Hall. 

‘“ Now,” I thought to myself, “‘ we are in for a pretty scene.” 

I saw the other Lyndon move forward. Suddenly he drew back, 
as the strident voice of the M.P. was heard saying, 

“ You wait there, Lilla; I’ll just take my seat and come back.” 

The member got down and strode into the Hall, and the carriage 
began to withdraw to the other side of the yard. 

I almost thought of profiting by the interval to seize the confounded 
Heavy Father, expostulate with him, and even drag him away, when I 
saw him break from the crowd, plunge at the carriage, and cling to its 
side. 

“ Lilla!” he exclaimed in tones so loud that even those who were 
farther off than I from the carriage must have heard the words dis- 
tinctly—* Lilla, my daughter, my beloved daughter! do you not know 
your father—your outcast, wronged father? Have they, then, taught 
you to hate, hate, hate me, my sweet child?—Get away, don’t attempt 
to interfere. What business is it of yours, confound you!” . 
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These last words were addressed to the first policeman who rushed 
forward and attempted to drag him away. 

The young lady in the carriage sat pale and apparently bewildered, 
but without showing any wild affright. She was a handsome girl, with 
a colourless Madonna face, large deep violet eyes, and dark-brown hair. 

“ Come, none of this!” expostulated the policeman. ‘ You come 
away quietly, or I shall have to lock you up.” 

“Stand back, minion! Blue-coated minion, away! That lady is 
my daughter. May not a father speak with his own child? I appeal 
to my fellow-countrymen, my fellow Englishmen here around. They 
will not allow me to be thus ill-used.” 

“ Bravo, old cove!” was the remark of one fellow Englishman. 

“Go it, Wiggy !” cried another sympathiser. 

The general crowd laughed. 

The girl in the carriage looked paler than before, but she fixed 
pitying eyes on poor battling Lyndon. 

“ Don’t hurt him,” she called to the policeman in clear, firm tones. 
“The poor man is mad!” 

“Tam not mad!” screamed Lyndon. “This hair—” and he put 
his hand to his head, but stopped. 

- I do believe he was about to say, “ This hair I tear is mine!’’ but, 
recollecting that he only wore a wig, he checked himself in time. “I 
am not mad! That lady is my daughter.” 

“No, she ain’t,” expostulated the policeman. “I know that lady 
well enough. Come away now, that’s a good fellow, and don’t make any 
more row. Come away. Where do you live? where are your friends ?” 

“There! my daughter is my only friend! Let me go! Let me know 
if she casts me off.—Lilla! Are you not Lilla?” 

“My name is Lilla,” said the young lady, looking pityingly at him; 
“but I do not know you.—I am sure,” she said to the policeman, “ the 
poor man is mad. Pray take him away, but deal gently with him; and 
let me know, please, if you can, something about him. Send someone 
to me—to Miss Lilla Lyndon, Connaught- -place. Has he no friends? 
Does nobody know him?” 

An impulse I could not resist dragged me into the business. I 
pushed my way through the crowd; I took off my hat to the young 
lady, whose sweet, calm face had attracted me from the first. 

“‘T know him, Miss Lyndon,” I said; “and if he will come with me, 
I shall be happy to take charge of him.” 

“ He is mad, is he not?” she asked, bending forward and lowering 
her tone. 

“In one sense he is indeed mad.” 

“Can I do anything forhim? Is he an object of charity? Has he 
no friends?” 

“‘ He has, I believe, no friends—none whatever.” 

“ You are not, then, a friend of his?” 
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“Indeed, no; but I know some members of his family, and should 
like to take charge of him for their sake.” 

By this time, however, Lyndon had quite recovered himself. His 
mistake was clear to him now. The name of Lilla had misled him. 
He really had thought, no doubt, that the Lilla Lyndon before him 
must be his own daughter. He twisted himself from the hands of the 
policeman, and coming up to the carriage, took off his hat and made a 
low bow. 

“* IT have to ask the lady’s pardon,” he said, “her very humble 
pardon. Iam not mad; I am as sane as any senator over the way, but 
J have made a mistake—not so great a mistake, perhaps, as it may 
seem just now. I am but mad north-north-west, although in this 
instance, and with the wind southerly too, I have failed to know a 
hawk from a hernshaw. I have made a mistake, and I apologise for 
it. What more can a gentleman do? Iam a gentleman, Miss Lilla 
Lyndon, although I confess that just at present I may not perhaps 
quite look like one; but you shall know the fact one day. Meanwhile, 
allow me again to apologise and to withdraw. Enough has been done 
for fame to-day. My compliments to your dear father. I decline the 
escort of the police-force, and I repudiate the friendship of Mr. Emanuel 
Temple. I want no one to take care of me but Providence.” 

He again made a low bow, addressed to Miss Lyndon, honoured me 
with a contemptuous glance, pushed his way through the grinning and 
wondering crowd up to a grinning and wondering driver of a hansom 
cab, mounted lightly into the cab, and was rattled away. 

I was backing-out of the dispersing crowd too, when Miss Lyndon 
again leaned from her carriage, and said very earnestly, “ May I ask, 
sir, if you can tell me anything about that strange man ?” 

“ Nothing, Miss Lyndon; nothing that you could care to hear.” 

‘* But there is something. Pray what is his name? O, here is papa, 
at last.” 

Mr. Lyndon, M.P., came rapidly up, looking red and angry. I took 
advantage of his coming to escape from an embarrassing question, by 
bowing to the lady and walking away. 

I looked calmly in Mr. Lyndon’s face, but sought and made no sign 
of recognition. I could see that his daughter began at once eagerly 
talking with him, and that she glanced towards me. I could see too 
that he looked irritated and excited. And I had the comfort of think- 
ing that he would probably set me down as an accomplice and actor in 
his brother’s pleasant little performance. 

The whole scene, though it seemed long, had not occupied five 
minutes, and the little bubble of excitement it had created in Palace- 
yard soon collapsed and wholly melted away. 

Mr. Lyndon and his daughter drove off; and by the time Ned 
Lambert came up to his appointment, there was no evidence of any- 
thing unusual having happened. 
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I did not tell him anything about it, although I should have been 
glad enough of a little of his advice; but I preferred to think the matter 
calmly over before I took anybody, even him, into my confidence. 

Late that night I was going home alone, having parted with Lam- 
bert. I was walking slowly along Piccadilly, when an arm was sud- 
denly thrust into mine, a burst of mellow laughter pealed in my ear, 
and I found that the detested Lyndon was walking beside me. 

“ Temple,” he broke out, “‘I forgive you! To-day I repudiated you, 
because I thought you wanted to disavow my acquaintance, you shabby 
dog, in order that you might stand well in the eyes of my pretty niece. 
But I am delighted to meet you now, for I do so want to talk the mat- 
ter over; and you are, I give you my word, my sole confidant.” 

I came to a dead stand. 

“* Pray tell me,” I asked as sternly as I could, “ which is your way ?” 

“ Just so, in order that you may go the other way. I know all 
about that, Temple; and, as I have had occasion to remark to you 
before, you sometimes adopt a sort of conventional coarseness only fit 
for the most inferior transpontine drama. Don’t try that on, Temple. 
Qualify for the Adelphi, at the lowest, if you will practise stage-talk 
in private life. Be genial, man, be sociable! Look at me. Above 
all, try to be a gentleman. Don’t you know that I rather like you” 

“Yes; but then I don’t like you.” 

“Coarsely candid. J don’t mind. Come, let us move on a little. 
I am going your way, wherever that is. Don’t try to thwart me; I 
have a motive in it. I'll follow you, if I cannot have the pleasure of 
your friendly companionship.” 

It occurred to me at once that he had now perhaps resolved on 
changing his tactics, and persecuting his wife and child; and that he 
hoped, by finding out where I lived, to come upon their track. So I 
straightway resolved to baffle him. Like Morgiana observing the 
stranger in the Arabian tale, I at once leaped to the conclusion that, 
whatever he might have in view, it would be for the interest of society to 
thwart him. So I permitted his companionship, and walked on, resolved 
to lead him a pretty dance if he hoped to find out my whereabouts. 

“That was a funny mistake of mine to-day,” he chuckled; “ but 
very natural. I don’t know that any harm is done, after all. It’s not 
a bad way of opening the campaign, and giving Tommy Goodboy a 
sort of notion of what he has got to expect. What a happy evening he 
must have spent! What a string of lies he must have told that fine 
girl, my niece! Isn’t she a fine girl, Temple? I feel quite proud of 
her. I foresee that she will prove immensely useful. Goodboy will 
have to come to terms, or woe upon his life! By the way, Temple, do 
you know anything of astronomy?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Ah! What a pity! Then that magnificent sky over our heads is, 
I suppose, all a blank to you! Just a pavement or floor inverted! I 
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daresay the floundering Venuses and Cupids on the Hampton-Court 
ceiling would interest you a good deal more than that field of sublime 
constellations. Well, I tell you frankly, I wouldn’t be that sort of 
fellow, Temple, for anything you could give me. No, I wouldn’t 
indeed; I have always noticed, though, that you professional singing- 
fellows are generally very stupid. The spiritual nature doesn’t seem 
to get developed at all. Wonder how that is? The women don’t appear 
to me to be so bad.” 

** Are you walking so much out of your way to philosophise on 
professional singers ?” 

* Acute youth, no, I am not. The fact is, Mr. Temple — for I 
want to get back to a game of billiards—I have begun to think a good 
deal of what you were saying, only too eloquently, the other day. It 
didn’t impress me then, as, I am bound to say, it ought to have done. 
I was in a frivolous and cynical mood; unfortunately, I sometimes am 
so. I mean the evening that you appealed to me so very touchingly 
about my wife and child. You shot an arrow into the air, Temple, and, 
although at the moment unheeded, it came down and found its mark— 
a father’s heart. I do now long to see my child. I thought I had 
found her to-day; alas, the voice of Nature guided me wrong, or at 
least not quite right. Temple, conduct me to my child! You know 
where she is. Lead me to her.” 

“This sort of stuff,’ I replied very calmly and deliberately, “ does 
not impose upon me. I suppose you want to make your daughter the 
victim of some such disgraceful exposure as that to which you tried to 
subject your niece to-day. That you shall certainly never do by any 
helpor hint of mine. Let that be enough. Were you to parade the 
streets all night at my side—to my disgust—were you to dog my foot- 
steps for a month, you should learn nothing of your daughter from me.” 

“Temple, an awful thought flashes on me! I beseech of you to 
answer me! Heavens, it can’t be! and yet—tell me, is my daughter 
married—and to you?” 

** She is not ;” and I broke fiercely away. 

“ Thank Heaven for that!” was his fervent and pious exclamation. 

I hurried away. He looked after me for a while, hesitating ; then, 
apparently giving up the idea of forcing any more of his company on 
me just then, he broke into a loud laugh, sang out “Good-night, Signor 
Pantalon!” and went chuckling and stamping back in the direction of 
his favourite Haymarket. 

It was a hideous nuisance to me to have the existence of this 
dreadful little creature hung as a sort of mysterious burden round my 
neck. A secret with which I had nothing to do, which I wanted neither 
to keep nor to disclose, was thrust on me, and seemed to lay a sort of 
critical and embarrassing responsibility on me. Sometimes I thought 
of taking Mrs. Lyndon aside and telling her the whole matter, and so 
putting her on her guard; again, I turned over in my mind the pro- 
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priety of trusting to Lilla’s natural good sense and courage, and making 
her the confidante. But so long as there was any chance or possibility of 
his not finding them out and disturbing or disgracing them, I shrank 
from adding this fresh and superfluous burden of vexation to their hard 
lives. It was clear that gny chance that Lilla—my Lilla—might have 
from the patronage or bounty of her uncle would be utterly gone, if 
once her life became mixed up with that of her unfortunate father. I 
very much mistook the character of Mr. Lyndon, M.P., if that gentle- 
man would not cast-off his: niece as though she were a plague-infected 
garment, once it became apparent that recognising her would be en- 
couraging his outlaw brother. Thus far, at least, the crusade of the 
latter seemed directed only against the inhabitants of the fine house 
in Connaught-place. And although I had no doubt that he would in 
the end, if needful, kick with equal foot at the door of the Chelsea lodg- 
ing-house, yet, until he showed some signs of beginning to attack, it 
seemed only raising a needless alarm to put my friends on their guard. 

Positively, I entertained ideas of writing to, or waiting on, or throw- 
ing myself in the way of, Miss Lyndon—the other Lilla Lyndon—and 
telling her who the madman was, and appealing to her pity and kind- 
liness to prevail upon her father to pension him quietly off, and thus 
buy his perpetual absence and silence. I fear that pure good-nature 
towards my friends did not wholly inspire this notion. I own that I 
should have dearly liked a few words of conversation with that sweet, 
clear voice; to have looked in those pure, pitying eyes again. Was 
this, then, one of the proud, cold, puritanical spinsters my Lilla had so 
often described to me? She had clearly never seen this one, at least ; 
and, unless the latter was a very accomplished actress indeed, she could 
never have heard of any other Lilla Lyndon than herself. For when the 
little scoundrel claimed her as his daughter because her name was 
Lilla, her face exhibited only surprise and pity; she showed not the 
faintest gleam of any comprehension of his meaning or his mistake. 

I could not forget her eyes and her voice. I even walked by 
Connaught-place several times, hoping to see her, but not confessing 
to myself that I did so hope. So I temporised and postponed, and kept 
my secret, and did nothing more. But I held still to my first impulse, 
and wished for a chance of trusting to the girl’s pure and sympathetic 
face, and breaking through ceremony and conventionality by appealing 
to her and telling her all. 
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‘‘Tr we go on at this rate, Sir John,” said Baron Brunow to Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse, at that time President of the Board of Control, “ the 
Cossack and the Sepoy will soon meet upon the banks of the Oxus.” 
*‘ Very probably, Baron,” was the spirited reply of the British states- 
man; “but, however much [ should regret the collision, I should have 
no fear of the result.” It is now very nearly nine-and-twenty years 
since those diplomatic sallies were exchanged. At that time General 
Peroffski was supposed to be in possession of the Khanate of Khiva; 
while, on the other hand, it was proposed to despatch a British army 
into Bokhara in pursuit of Dost Mohammed. The Muscovite expe- 
dition, however, perished miserably from cold and hunger; and a 
similar fate befell the Anglo-Indian forces in their attempted retreat 
to Jellalabad. Since that disastrous epoch no advance has been made 
by the Sepoy towards the banks of the Oxus, though the Cossack waters 
his horse in its stream, and Russian gunboats are about to command 
its navigation. Khokan absorbed, Khiva dependent, Samarcand an- 
nexed, Bokhara submissive, and Persia subservient—these are the fruits 
of a persistent policy that makes time its ally, and which converts a 
temporary check into a permanent conquest. For these successes of 
the Russian arms England is told to rejoice, inasmuch as it is ordi- 
narily “a benefit to a neighbouring government for a government by 
a civilised state to be substituted for a barbarous government.” This 
country, it is added, “might even gain commercially if Russian progress 
were continued further;” for, though “at present the Russian system of 
protection excludes British goods from Central Asia,” that ‘ prohibition 
is itself in some measure a political expedient, the use of which would, 
in that state of circumstances, have been exhausted, and it could not 
stand with India ready to pour its commerce across the Russian 
border.” + 

Conceding, for argument’s sake, the truth of this position, it may 
yet be questioned whether the commercial or the political view of 
Russian encroachments in Central Asia is the more important as 
regards the interest of British India. Military empires do not subsist 


* A remarkably able and suggestive pamphlet with the above title, which has 
been privately circulated among the leading statesmen and politicians who take an 
earnest and enlightened interest in the relative positions of Russia and England in 
Central Asia, has furnished, without any breach of confidence, the chief materials 
for the composition of the present essay. 

t Times, January 14, 1869, 
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by commerce alone. There is such a thing as public opinion to be 
taken into consideration. In the case of a dependency held under the 
peculiar circumstances which attach to our eastern possessions, the 
preservation of prestige and moral influence is certainly of not less 
moment than the extension of commercial relations. It should never 
be forgotten that the English are only encamped in India, in the same 
sense that the Turks are said to be encamped in Europe. The remem- 
brance of past achievements, and belief in our actual power, form ithe 
basis of our empire. The former, however, is fast fading away; and 
the latter has been seriously impaired by the rumours of blunders 
and disasters which were industriously circulated throughout India at 
the time of the Crimean war. 

“ In one instance, long after that war was over,” writes the author 
of the pamphlet already alluded to, “I was asked by a very highly- 
educated native to procure for him General de Todleben’s account of 
that war. Thinking it strange that he should evince so much interest — 
in a war some years after it was over, I inquired the cause, and was 
informed that, having read both the English and French accounts, he 
was now anxious to read the Russian account. And what was his 
object? viz. ‘ that,’ as he stated, ‘ by a comparison of all three he might 
form his own opinion as to which of the great Powers individually was 
the strongest.’ His argument was, that the natives of India felt that 
no Indian or Asiatic Power was strong enough to obtain the supremacy 
in India, and thus preserve peace and good order, and that consequently 
the intelligent natives were satisfied to remain under the government 
of a foreign Power; but he maintained that they would not feel satis- 
fied with their present position, or have any confidence in the stability 
of British rule, if they believed that any other European Power was 
stronger than England.” 

The astonishing progress of Russian arms and policy in Central 
Asia comes home to the Indian mind with much greater force than 
the story of disasters experienced in Europe, and at the hands of four 
allied Powers. Sebastopol may have fallen, but so also did Kars; and 
the Caucasus was subdued and depopulated in spite of Great Britain, 
though aided by France, Sardinia, and Turkey. The policy of non- 
intervention, which has become a political maxim in this country, is 
viewed by our Indian fellow-subjects and dependents as a symptom 
and a recognition of decay. They cannot understand how an empire 
founded on annexation should culminate in the repudiation of the 
practices by which it obtained such vast dimensions. England’s sup- 
posed weakness becomes Russia’s real opportunity, and the “ Russ” is 
already looked upon as the possible ruler of India, and at no very 
distant date. 

It is sometimes urged that the princes and nobles of India would 
have everything to lose, and nothing to gain, by a change of masters ; 
as if it would not be the first act of an invader to proclaim the iin- 
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violability of all existing rights and privileges, supplemented by addi- 
tional honours and emoluments. In other quarters the national debt 
of India is put forward as a barrier against foreign invasion and civil 
convulsion, in ignorance or forgetfulness of the fact that not one-third 
of the whole amount is due to natives. The same want of confidence 
is displayed in their reluctance to invest money in public works. Of 
the eighty millions sterling expended on railways, canals, and other 
works of public utility, not one-eightieth part has been furnished by 
native subscribers. At the same time there is no doubt that, under 
the British Government, the natives generally enjoy personal security 
and material well-being to an extent that no Asiatic country has ever 
witnessed since the commencement of the historic era. We have freely 
introduced all the latest improvements of European science and ex- 
perience. We have tendered the means of education to all who will 
accept the boon, and have laboured strenuously, and even affectionately, 
to ameliorate the social and moral condition of all classes of the Indian 
community. Unfortunately, however, our manner is overbearing, su- 
percilious, and offensive; we interfere officiously with domestic habits 
and usages; we legislate from a European point of view; in short, we 
are nothing if not English. 

The income-tax was universally unpopular. “Throughout Hin- 
dostan,” writes an intelligent and friendly native, “it is regarded as 
a national mulct for the rebellion. The mysterious wants of the 
State are incomprehensible to the popular understanding. As yet 
the Indians have not a common national mind to feel a concern for 
the welfare of a common State. They are busy about their own pri- 
vate fiscal prosperity, and indifferent to any outside calls of com- 
mon interest. It never enters into their thoughts to inquire about 
the annual income or expenditure of the State, or to care about its 
chronic deficits. . .. Never before was the national debt known in 
India, where only the whim of a despot had to be pledged for its pay- 
ment. Not more is the national debt foreign to the ideas of the 
north- westerns than is the income-tax. The native mind must be 
taught to appreciate the wants of the State, to feel an interest in its 
well-being, before it will indorse the opinion that taxation is no 
tyranny.’’* 

Municipal commissions are scarcely less odious, because of their 
inquisitorial character. Then, the Tenancy Bill is regarded with un- 
disguised detestation in the Punjab not less than in Oude, and angry 
murmurs are heard in all quarters. “The people,” said Sindiah to 
Colonel Daly, “are bewildered by your legislation. You coil act 
upon act, code upon code, with sections innumerable. You never 
leave them alone. I am told that your district officers have less in- 
tercourse with their ryots than formerly; there is more of system and 


* The Travels of a Hindoo in various Parts of Bengal and Upper India, By 
Baboo Bholonauth Chunder, Triibner and Co, 
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less sympathy nowadays. In your desire to press-on improvements, 
you overlook the vast difference between us and you.” That, in truth, 
is the weak point in our armour. We have succeeded in commanding 
respect, and, until very recently, in inspiring fear; but we have never 
won the good-will of the people, or been regarded otherwise than as 
infidels and intruders. The princes and chiefs view us with no more 
kindly eyes than does the bulk of the population. Notwithstanding 
Lord Canning’s admirable proclamation, which they accepted as their 
libro @oro, they are filled with doubts and misgivings as to the 
honesty and good faith of the British Government. They know that 
the installation of the youthful Maharajah of Mysore was permitted 
only out of deference to repeated orders from the Secretary of State. 
They ask why the Nawab of Tonk should be deposed without any 
official inquiry into his conduct, and the Imaum of Muscat recognised, 
and even assisted, though he had foully murdered his own father. 
They are further startled by the reopening of the case of the late 
Maharajah‘ of Kuppoortala’s will, after a lapse of sixteen years, and its 
absolute settlement by Lord Canning in open durbar. These and 
similar high-handed acts of Sir John Lawrence have excited feelings 
of discontent and dismay among the great feudatories of State, and 
caused them to watch with a dangerous interest the progress of Russia 
on the other side of the Hindoo-Khoosh. 

An invasion of India from the north-west is, for the present, of 
course, quite out of the question. Many years must elapse before con- 
solidation has succeeded to conquest. It is, however, entirely a ques- 
tion of commissariat. Even the TZimes, while scoffing at the panic 
fears of Russophobists, admits that ‘“‘ war is not solely a question of 
men.” ‘The men must be fed and clothed, and supplied with arms and 
ammunition. This cannot be done so long as a disaffected population 
intervenes between the Caspian Sea and the Khyber Pass. All these 
predatory tribes must be coerced into silent submission, if they cannot 
be converted into auxiliaries. Neutrality will not suffice; for a repulse 
would turn waverers into active enemies. No hostile step, indeed, will 
be taken until success is made nearly certain by the promise of native 
codperation. In the mean time a new generation is growing up to man- 
hood on the mountain ranges of the Caucasus ; the Tatar is learning 
to fraternise with his Cossack kinsman ; the Shah-in-Shah is every day 
more enmeshed in the toils of the Muscovite; and Russian gold is 
strengthening the hands of the ruler of Cabul. And here a few re- 
marks may be offered on the subject of that “ masterly inactivity” for 
which Sir John Lawrence has been so extravagantly praised by the 
London press. 

An armed intervention in Afghanistan is a proceeding which no 
man in his senses would advocate ; nor, indeed, has it been called for 
by any act of hostility on the part of the Afghan ruler or people. 
All that was required of the Indian Government was an expression 

VOL. VII. 
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of sympathy for an ally sorely straitened through domestic treason. 
Having recognised Shere Ali by a formal treaty as the legitimate 
successor of Dost Mohammed in the sovereignty of Afghanistan, that 
government was at least bound to recognise no other competitor for 
the throne so long as the lawful prince was able to make head against 
his rival. It so happened, however, that Shere Ali met with tem- 
porary reverses, and was compelled for a time to abandon Cabul 
and Candahar to the victorious rebel, Afzul Khan. Without waiting 
to see the issue of the struggle, Sir John Lawrence hastily recognised 
the rebel chief as sovereign of those two cities with their surrounding 
provinces, and proposed that Shere Ali should be the ruler of Herat, 
though only a few years previously the Indian Government had ex- 
pended upwards of three millions sterling to prevent a similar disrup- 
ture of the Afghan kingdom. Shere Ali, however, was little disposed 
to accept of a part, while there was yet a chance of recovering the 
whole. Afzul Khan has since fallen in battle; his brother Azim, who 
succeeded him, has been totally defeated ; and we learn by telegraph 
that the same fate has overtaken Abdul Rahman. For these successes 
Shere Ali is believed to be in a great measure indebted to Russian 
gold; and it is quite gertain that, in his hour of need, after his heart- 
less and impolitic desertion by the Indian Government, he applied for 
assistance both to the Persian Court and to the Russian head-quarters 
in Central Asia, It may be asked indeed: In what manner could 
Sir John Lawrence have rendered any material aid without involving 
the Government in a second Afghan campaign? The answer is 
simple. A small supply of money would have enabled Shere Ali to 
raise a sufficient force to have crushed the rebellion in the bud, and 
would have bound that prince to us by the double ties of gratitude 
and interest. And surely, to quote Sir Harford Jones’s quaint illus- 
tration, “the British territories in India are a park valuable enough 
to justify the proprietor in spending a little money to keep its pales in 
perfect repair and security.” 

It is every way to the advantage of British India that a strong 
government should be established in Afghanistan; but nothing can be 
less desirable than that it should be dependent on Russia, or learn to 
regard that power as its surest ally and protector. With Central Asia 
subdued and consolidated, Persia subservient, and Afghanistan friendly 
and sympathetic, the invasion of India becomes perfectly practicable, 
though still possibly hazardous. There can be little doubt that the 
hope of plundering the rich cities of Hindostan would gather round the 
Russian banners a formidable array of fierce warriors, fond of adven- 
ture, eager for battle, and quite capable of maintaining themselves in 
an enemy’s country. A nucleus of 50,000 Russian soldiers would find 
little difficulty in recruiting an equal force from Khokan, Khiva, and 
Bokhara. Ofthe Afghan soldiery, at least 100,000, armed with jezails 
and burning for revenge, would join the invading army, speedily to be 
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swelled by thousands upon thousands of the border-tribes, with whom 
the Punjab force is so frequently engaged. Persia also might be 
counted upon for a large reinforcement; nor is there any exaggeration 
in stating that an army of 300,000 fighting-men, supported by artillery 
and unimpeded by baggage, could be assembled above the Afghan 
Passes preparatory to a sudden swoop into the wide-spreading plains 
of Hindostan. T'o oppose such a force, what are the means of resistance 
at the disposal of the Indian Government? In the first place, no reli- 
ance could be placed upon the Mussulmans, who already look to Russia 
as their protector. Neither would it be safe to denude the interior of 
European troops, whose presence would more than ever be necessary to 
hold in awe the disaffected, and to prevent ‘risings in the rear of the 
frontier force. The Hindoo Sepoys, again, would be no match for 
either Tatar, Afghan, or mountain borderer. There would remain, 
then, only the Sikhs, the Goorkhas, the Bhils, and perhaps a few 
regiments hastily levied from among the aboriginal hill-tribes. The 
European portion of the Indian army does not exceed 65,000 men, 
including artillery, of which not more than 40,000 could be spared 
from what may be called garrison duty. The native army, as at pre- 
sent constituted, numbers barely 135,000 men, including the Moham- 
medans, upon whom it would be unsafe to rely. No doubt, in a case 
of such great emergency, tempting inducements would be offered to 
recruits, and many thousands of adventurous spirits would come for- 
ward at the call of the Sirkar. But undisciplined soldiers are little 
better than a mob of ruffians, and, owing to the false economy of the 
irregular system, there is not a single officer in excess of existing 
duties. This certain consequence of doing away with the regular 
system was emphatically predicted by Sir James Outram ; but no- 
thing would then go down with the public but dashing irregulars. 
The disasters in Bhootan, and the frightfal losses sustained in the 
Sitana campaign, where fifty officers were killed in skirmishes and 
fruitless engagements, are distinctly traceable to this not only irre- 
gular but inefficient system. 

To encounter an invading host of 300,000 men, it is doubtful if the 
Indian Government, though fully forewarned of the danger, could place 
in line 200,000, without appealing for help to the native princes, whom 
Sir John Lawrence has lost no opportunity of humiliating and offend- 
ing. Had he displayed a “ masterly inactivity” in that respect, he might 
almost have been pardoned for his cruel abandonment of Shere Ali. The 
forces in the pay of the different native chiefs are computed at 200,000 
men, of whom a large portion would prefer the rearguard to the post 
of honour ; though others, such as Sindiah’s little army of 10,000 men, 
are equal to the bulk of our Sepoy regiments. Very much, of course, 
would depend on the attitude assumed by these princes. Their neu- 
trality would be perilous, their hostility fatal; while their cordial sup- 
port would liberate the European corps detailed to keep guard over 
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them. Sir Henry Lawrence, one of the ablest and most long-sighted 
politicians India has yet produced, particularly insisted upon this point 
when discussing the Central-Asian question as it appeared in 1856. 
“‘England’s dangers,” wrote that truly great and good man, “are in 
India, not without.” There is no danger of a Russian invasion “ as 
long as India is united, in tranquillity and contentment, under British 
rule.” ‘ We are safe,” he continued, “while we hold our ground and 
do our duty. Russia may tease, annoy, and frighten us, by her money 
and her emissaries; she may even do us mischief; but she will never 
put her foot in Hindostan.” Her power of doing mischief has of late 
been wantonly augmented by the “ masterly inactivity” which grudged 
a few lakhs of rupees to an ally contending with rebels and traitors. 
Even now a small annual subsidy would probably win back the good- 
will of the Afghan ruler, well aware that he has nothing to fear from 
our ambition. Above all, however, is it the duty and policy of 
England to conciliate her Indian feudatories by treating them with the 
courtesy and respect due to their high rank, their good faith in trou- 
blous times, and their influence in moulding public opinion. In like 
manner it would be well to cease from harassing our fellow-subjects 
with innovations unsuited to their habits and modes of thought, always 
bearing in mind that they inherit and possess an ancient and genuine 
civilisation, however widely it may differ from our own. With the 
Afghans friendly, and India contented under our supremacy, we have 


nothing to fear from any foreign power; but unless these conditions 
be fulfilled, a Russian invasion is by no means the chimerical phan- 
tasma the Zimes would have us believe, even should the present gere- 
ration be permitted to revel in a fool’s-paradise to the last. 


JAMES HUTTON. 
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I HAD been hanging from day to day about the Riffelberg, expecting 
‘* His reverence.” 

For as he, only three weeks before, being of full age and sound mind, 
and standing in a strawberry-bed in his own rectory garden, had un- 
conditionally promised that fourteen days after sight he would join me 
up there, I felt bound to that rock like a Prometheus, with Disappoint- 
ment and Ennui—quite a match for his vultures—perpetually gnawing 
at my liver ; and further, as Prometheus from his rocky eminence did, as 
is currently reported, invoke “ the many-twinkling smile of Ocean,” so 
did I many times call upon (to cease) the countless laughter that sur- 
rounded me, but in which I had no part. 

For it wasn’t pleasant (now was it ?), in a house which everyone else 
used as a mere resting-stage, to sit alone day after day, drinking the 
ordinatre rouge of solitude, while eager-hearted couples in mid-lunch 
traced on their maps the rest of the day’s route, or merry parties a- 
breakfasting talked over the adventures of the day before. 

For the first fortnight I didn’t mind it ; for having my degree ahead, 
I had brought books, and a noble resolve to read them. But now that 
my resolution, and a legion of problems tougher still, were fairly worked 
out, I couldn’t sufficiently account to myself for being there, but began 
to have an uneasy feeling that I was in quarantine, or was a prisoner 
on parole, or that I had fallen dead-lame either in the legs or purse. 

It was rather, I suppose, with the idea of putting my freedom and 
my bodily soundness to the test that I had determined over-night, 
notwithstanding the fogs and mists that had prevailed, to make an 
early start the next morning for the Zmutt,glacier, take some rough- 
ice exercise, and return to the hotel at midday; and I must add that 
I should not have been much vexed had his reverence arrived while I 
was out, and had two or three hours to wait for me. 

I had booked my guide, and he duly called me at four o’clock. After 
breakfast, while he was making his preparations, I was waiting about 
in front of the inn, when lo! suddenly up through the fog emerged my 
friend from the under-world. 

“Constant creature !” he began, “you’ve never beer sitting on that 
stone waiting for me this last week, have you?” 

“Yes,” I said; “on it I and sorrow have been sitting smoking. I 
was just going to bury myself under it. I began to loathe this upper 
air. But never mind, I’m indifferently glad to see you, and I'll go on 
living if you'll come in and have some breakfast. We’ll hear the apology 
patiently out afterwards.” 
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Frank Hinsley saw not nor felt any obstacle to carrying out the 
former part of my proposal, having had an hour and a half’s walk against 
the metaphorical collar on a cup of coffee and what he termed “the 
casual roll.” 

The apology was begun in a forenoon’s stroll to the Gérnergrat, and 
finished—for the sun came out to smile congratulation on our meeting 
—as we sat there with the broad snowfields of Monte Rosa full in 
sight. 

‘‘ My young friend,” he preambled, “I am very sorry to have left 
you even in the smallest lurch. I’ve been this seven days within hail 
of you, given one of those long cow-trumpets, and of course a pair of 
Helvetian bellows to match. What lungs these rustics have! I de- 
clare I passed a fellow in the Zermatt valley yesterday talking to a cow 
somewhere on the Jungfrau. I’ve been detained at Geneva. I thought 
I'd left parish work behind me ; but there, I’ve been plying my trade as 
hard as ever.” 

“Chaplain to an hotel, I suppose. That’s low art rather, isn’t it ?” 

“ Don’t interrupt me. Don’t you see I’m wound-up to tell you all 
about it?” 

“Pray tick away. The very thing I want is to see that patent 
escape-movement of yours.” 

“ Well, yesterday week I got to Geneva. If there'd been any con- 
veyance on, I should have made the running that night. But there 
wasn’t ; so I put-up at the Bergues. At dinner I overheard some talk 
about an Englishman in the hotel who had broken a leg. Somehow, I 
suppose, we parsons are professionally intrusive; but upon my word I 
couldn’t help sending up my card, and asking whether I might come 
and see him. I went up, and very glad he seemed to be to see me. 
He was a simple, solid sort of man, a Quaker; in business I took him 
to be. 

**T had promised to call again the next morning before leaving. On 
entering his room I saw at once (we are used to watching sick folk’s 
faces) that he was in low spirits. He had talked quite cheerfully the 
night before; but now he looked thoughtful and anxious, and showed 
evident vexation at his confinement. I observed he had a letter near 
his hand. 

“T asked him about his accident. He had been staying a few days 
at the hotel, when he met a man at the /able-dhdle with whom he got 
into conversation. They agreed to take an excursion together up the 
Petit Saléve. In the course of the walk he found his companion to be 
a Jew, but learnt little more about him than the unsuggestive parti- 
eular that he was exceedingly anxious to be back at the usual hour to 
dinner. However, as it came out that it was in order to meet a friend, he 
walked hard to accommodate him. They came to a steepish and roughish 
slope, which seemed to promise a short cut, He at first declined it ; 
but finding his companion so eager to shorten the route, and foreseeing 
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himself no great difficulty in the descent, he at last agreed to try it. 
The Jew was restless and excited, calling fretfully to him to come on. 
At length he saw him standing some two hundred yards below, holding 
on by a small tree, his head and shoulders just showing above a ledge 
of rock. He thought he caught the words, ‘ Here’s a path,’ when he 
uttered a loud scream and disappeared. 

‘I was scrambling down,’ said my Quaker friend, ‘as hard as I 
could, when somehow I fell,—through twisting my ankle, I think,—and 
found my leg broken. I of course could do nothing but lie where I 
was. I soon began to suffer greatly; but the pain was nothing to 
my anxiety for my companion’s fate. I shouted, but got no answer. 
Once or twice I thought I heard a groan, but could not be certain. 
My own position meantime was becoming critical. Night was coming 
on, and I could see the windows in the little village below light-up one 
by one. I kept-up my shouting at intervals. Fortunately some men 
who were returning from wood-felling at length heard me, and with 
great care and cleverness brought me down to the village, where I got 
a carriage. While I waited, they mustered help, and went back to the 
spot which I had carefully pointed out before they moved me; and 
there they found the poor fellow, stone-dead, lying at the foot of some 
rocks thirty feet high. As his neck was broken, he must have fallen 
backward head foremost.’ 

‘ How long was this ago?’ I asked. 

‘Only three days. He’s not buried yet. He is lying at the Lion 
d@’Or, where he was lodging, at the corner of the next street. I sup- 
pose he had money; but I should like to know whether he has any 
friends who care about him.’ 

“ T offered to go and make inquiry. The poor fellow had no friends 
in Geneva; and they had been strangely negligent, as it seemed to me, 
in pushing investigation further. There was his pocket-book; but no 
one, they told me, could read it. I looked over it, and made out, by 
piecing together various entries, that he had been sent there by some 
London houses with instructions to look out for a man, therein mi- 
nutely described, who was running from his debts. He had traced 
him to Baden, thence to Hombourg, and finding reason to believe 
that his prey was making his way to Geneva, he had come thither to 
wait for him. I also opened, at the landlord’s request, a letter which 
had arrived for him since his death. This was to give him definite 
information that the ‘ party’ he was after would arrive at Geneva that 
day, and put-up at the Hétel de l’Ecu, and that he would be accom- 
panied by a lady. 

‘When I returned with this information to the broken leg (Amos 
Pendrill, I afterwards found to be its owner’s name), he fell—or rather 
dived suddenly, as it were—into a pool of thought. Possessing the 
gift of interference but in measure, I didn’t incontinently fish him out, 
but quietly stood watehing the place where he had disappeared. 
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“ Presently he rose to the surface, and asked me if there was no 
probability of my remaining a few days longer in Geneva. Now you, 
Arthur, though by far the less interesting man personally, had so 
obviously the first claim on me, that I told him decisively I was obliged 
to go on that night. 

‘Most unfortunate! he sighed. ‘The official inquiry is to-mor- 
row, and it may be most disastrous for me that I am unable to be 
there.’ 

“For a moment I imagined that he feared suspicion might rest 
on him of having been concerned in the death of his companion, until 
he added: ‘And you might aid me in the object I had in coming 
here.’ 

“ At this moment it was announced that the landlord of the Lion 
d’Or was waiting below to speak to me. He had gone, you see, straight 
to the Bureau, and communicated the portentous fact that an English- 
man had been so much interested in the case as to examine the pocket- 
book and letter; and forthwith my attendance in the morning was 
officially demanded. 

“‘T thought it hard to be dragged into the matter; but there was 
no help for it; and I could not well show my vexation, as my friend 
expressed such extreme gratitude at this suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. 

“Their queer ‘crowner’s quest law’ would have amused you; but 
I must tell you about that another time. 

“The examination over, I was walking out, when an Englishman 
accosted me with, ‘ Then you knew something, sir, of the deceased?’ 

‘Something,’ I said curtly, for I didn’t like my questioner’s look. 

‘Well, sir, it’s strange how my master’s took on about him. Or 
whether ’twas his own accident as scareified him or not, I can’t say. 
Would you mind, sir, to come and see him?’ 

‘You’re making a mistake,’ I said; ‘ I’m not a doctor.’ 

‘No, sir, I know that; you’re a parson, and that’s it, I expect, he 
wants to see you for. As you were speaking in there, he turns to me 
and says he’d like a few words with you; and then he told me to wait 
for you, for that he must go out for brandy. These accidents have 
somehow bowled him over.’ 

‘‘T was fairly puzzled now to know what to do. A real wish to be 
of service, and perhaps a little curiosity, urged me to go; while a fear 
of intruding, and a strong feeling of impatience at being compelled to 
be interested in the affairs of so many strangers, counselled me to be 
off at once to my hotel, pay my bill, and escape. 

“ After a little further conversation with the man, who was evi- 
dently a confidential servant, I determined to go with him to his 
master’s hotel, and see whether I could be of any passing use. 

“ As I entered the room, I saw a young lady near the window, who 
was hanging in a reckless disconsolate attitude over the back of a chair. 
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As my entrance did not seem to disturb her, I walked on towards the 
sofa, from which a man, who might be about my own age, rose slowly 
and languidly to receive me. He walked to the chair where the girl 
was sitting, and whispered to her. As she rose, he turned to me and 
said, ‘ You will excuse her; she met with a serious accident the day 
before yesterday. As I opened the door for her, she said quickly and 
in a low voice, but with more marked emphasis than if she had simply 
been putting sympathy politely aside, ‘I am not hurt in the least.’ 
She had a pretty, soft, and simple face. Scorn, for the moment while 
she spoke, effaced the look of trouble; and for a second I thought it 
doubtful whether she was to be ejected quite so quietly. However, she 
went. 

“As I walked slowly back to my seat, I took a steady look at the 
man. He was tall, well-made, and well-dressed, and would have been 
handsome if mouth and chin had been moulded on stronger lines. I 
had, not long before it seemed to me, read a tolerably accurate de- 
scription of him. 

““What to say or do was now the question. He evidently had 
expected me, so that I felt at ease on that point. But what did he 
want of me? I made a general tender of my services, and quietly 
waited for direction where to apply them. His first claim on them 
was a demand for my watch-key. This was somewhat ludicrous; but 
it proved to be the key of the situation. It led at once to the ac- 
count of the accident which had stopped the watch. His carriage had 
gone over, and only the presence of mind and pluck of that slight 
girl, who had just left us, had saved him from instant death. Again, 
the time of the accident, he went on to tell me, had curiously coincided 
with that of the Jew’s fall; and hence, as he explained, arose his sud- 
den faintness that morning at the inquest. I held him a little to that 
point, for I thought I saw perhaps some slight clue to his excited 
state of mind, in this superstitious feeling that had led him to connect 
the two events. He didn’t evade my questions, but rather seemed 
glad to talk of the occurrence, as if he trusted in some power of mine 
to interpret what troubled him. The Jew’s death and his own escape 
looked to him like one single event. The difference in place and cir- 
cumstance had vanished ; the coincidence of time alone remained. He 
felt as if a thunderbolt had fallen and struck a man at his side, while 
he had escaped; or as if a bullet had grazed him, and killed a man 
behind him. He did not of course know how much I had guessed of 
his real connection with the Jew, which gave me some advantage. 

** Though I did not on this point shake his belief in the connection 
between the two accidents, I established with him some reputation as 
a comfortable counsellor; and this may have been useful to me in my 
after-efforts ; for my real interest now was to learn more about that 
girl. It required no great skill in divination, after reading that letter 
addressed to the Jew, even if I had not been taken a little into con- 
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fidence by the servant on our way to the hotel, to conjecture that she 
was not his wife. And now that I had gained—more by luck than 
wit—some sort of authority with him as a confessor, I determined to 
get possession of that secret if possible. It proved to be easier than 
I anticipated. There was in him an awful sense of gratitude to her 
for risking her life for his; but at the same time there was not. merely 
a strange stubborn dislike to owning it, but a violent unreasoning ani- 
mosity against her, as if she were the cause of it all. I let him talk 
awhile, and listened ; for it was clear that I must in such a riot of feel- 
ing deal warily, to do good. Gradually I found that these various 
passions were really bent on but one object—that of clamouring down 
remorse. I told him plainly that I believed his life had been saved to 
give him power to save one whom he had tried to destroy. ‘ The words 
that make a man feel strong in speaking truth’ came steadily up to the 
attack. He listened, wavered, gave ground, came fiercely on again, and 
for some time the fortune of the fight was doubtful enough. He stared 
at me in blank astonishment. He looked down abashed, looked up 
again indignant. Three times, while I was speaking, he got up and 
paced the room quickly and heavily. Each time he stopped suddenly 
in front of me, as if he would settle it by a struggle. I couldn’t help 
wishing that I had had about a fortnight’s training on the mountains 
here, instead of having come straight from my study ; for I should have 
wanted all my wind and muscle of the boating-days defunct, if he had 
closed with me. 

“T had got up from my seat, I should tell you, instinctively, when I 
began to tackle him. One can’t talk point-blank sitting down. Well, 
the end of it all was, that suddenly he fell back on the sofa, and 
signing me hurriedly towards a table on which lay writing-materials, 
said in a low tone, but steadily, ‘I see it all now—dquick, there’s no 
time—write it down for me; quick, my head—’ 

“T moved quickly to the table, took a pen, and wrote as he dictated 
—‘*Go back, Fanny. I have wronged you. I repent. Forgive it; if 
I live, you shall—’ He made a quick snatch at the pen; I yielded it, 
and he signed his name. This effort was his last. He uttered a terri- 
fied shriek, as if he had felt a sudden clutch upon him. I rang the 
bell, but waiters were already rushing into the room. Leaving him to 
them, I hurried out for a doctor. 

“ Remembering that friend Amos had spoken in high praise of the 
doctor who attended him, I saved time to go first to him. Instead of 
at once giving me the address, he began eagerly questioning me. ‘Tell 
me more, for God’s sake ; she is dearer to me than you may think. 
What brought me here but to rescue her ?” 

“T could spare time for but « few words then. I went out, fetched 
the leech, and took him there. The poor girl was in the room, in an 
agony of fear. I got her away as soon asI could. I told her, as the 
simple statement was best, the upshot of our late interview. She 
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acknowledged that since their accident she had been afraid of him ; 
that he had seemed quite changed ; that he had been drawn by a kind 
of fascination to go and listen to the morning’s proceedings ; and that 
on his return he had been more violent and strange than ever. I 
explained that the doctor’s report (I had stepped down for a few 
minutes to see him) showed that this was the beginning of what 
would probably be a long and serious illness, which, as it was the brain 
that was attacked, her presence might greatly inflame. When at 
length she acquiesced in leaving him for a while, I put the paper into 
her hand. Poor girl, her trouble was terrible. At last she piteously 
begged my counsel and guidance. Then I gradually broke it to her 
that she had a friend near—who, I did not know—waiting to receive 
her. On my describing him, she wept more passionately than ever for 
some minutes, and then looked up and said gently, ‘I would rather go 
to him.’ 

‘<I waited while she collected her movables, and then took charge 
of her to the door of the room tenanted by Pendrill. There was a case 
she might tend without danger. f 

‘“‘T learnt afterwards that she was the daughter of a drunken ne’er- 
do-weel, with whom, after her mother’s death, she had lived for six 
years a life full of anxiety and misery; that then, by the advice of 
Mr. Pendrill, who was in some sort a guardian to her, she had placed 
herself under the care of a French lady living at Basle ; that they had 
gone for a summer-trip to Heidelberg ; and there she had met with 
that reckless unthrift, who had at length persuaded her, a few weeks 
before, to trust herself to him.” 

As His reverence finished this strange story, he turned to me. “ And 
now, old man, I belong to you. I have, as I hope, inadvertently done 
some good. But my responsibilities are not at an end yet. The ques- 
tion remains, What am I to do with you? I think I'll take you for a 
breather to-morrow over the Matterjoch. An Italian sun will bake 
some of that too-closely crowded knowledge out of your brain. You'll 
never get a degree if you go on reading so hard. Hard reading I look 
on as only one form of constitutional laziness.” 

~ * * * * 

We went over the Matterjoch, and over many a tall pass besides. 
In due time also (through his having shut-up my books just in time, 
declared Frank), I took my degree. 

About two months after I went down, I had a letter from him, say- 
ing that as I had shown “such enthusiastic indifference” to the story 
he told me on the Gérnergrat, he would communicate to me what he 
had since heard from his Quaker friend, who had become a liberal 
subscriber to his village charities. Fanny had nursed him until he 
was sound of limb again. He never upbraided her, and she never 
complained. For her sake he had gradually laid aside his first wrath 
against her abductor, and, through the doctor, kept himself well in- 
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formed of his progress towards recovery. Brain-fever held him pro- 
strate for many weeks. Delirium revealed that the sudden shock of 
horror at the Jew’s accident, so mysteriously connected, as he believed, 
with his own, and perhaps also the sudden sense of escape, first from 
instant death, and then from the clutch of his debts, acting on a mind 
for some time excited, and already beginning to be assailed by remorse, 
had brought on disease. He often believed the poor girl, who had left 
him, to be still there talking to him; and at those times he would call 
her his preserver, and vow life-service to her in an agony of gratitude. 
Often, again, he seemed to know she was gone, and imagining himself 
to be talking to the parson, would thank him passionately for having 
brought him to reason, and ask him again and again what there was yet 
to be done. The Quaker, pondering all this, began, very cautiously at 
first, to have hopes ofhim. Then came amendment of health. Reason 
returned to set her troubled principality in order, and strength slowly 
came back. The Quaker then fell ill for a week or so—at least, he kept 
his room; and though he sought no help of Aisculapius, he was so 
nervous about himself that he would not let Fanny stir from his side. 
He prided himself afterwards upon this nervous attack as a master- 
stroke of policy. A good general, he insisted, should know the exact 
moment when to effect a combination; and a chance encounter in the 
street might have changed the whole fortunes of the campaign. How- 
ever, like Ligarius, he suddenly discarded his sickness when the confi- 
dential servant appeared one morning with a note from his master, 
requesting, as from one that deserved it not, the favour of an interview. 
It was granted; and in a few days a happy party of three tourists was 
on its way back to England. They would have been attended by a confi- 
dential courier, but that it had just come to light that he had been too 
confiding for some time towards his master’s creditors, keeping them 
informed even about such private matters as the order in which he pur- 
posed to visit continental towns. On landing at Dover, however, this 
loss of retinue was more than made up by the addition to their cortége 
of a far more stately functionary, a travelling chaplain, the Rev. F. 
Hinsley, who had come to meet and escort them to his rectory, nigh 
which was a church off-screened by trees, convenient for the celebration 
of a private marriage. Then again was the Rev. F. H. in request 
rather. 
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I HAVE often wondered which of the London myths impressed itseli 
earliest on my mind. Surely it must have been that touching the 
domestic habits of Gog and Magog. Much information respecting 
the City giants will be found eurrent in nurseries, and no doubt I was 
there let into the secret,—divulged in ghostly whispers at bedtime,— 
that every night, as the clock strikes Twelve, Gog and Magog step 
from their pedestals, stretch their huge limbs, yawn so loudly as to 
awaken every echo in the Guildhall, and take brief respite until the 
solemn tolling of the hour of One compels them to go on duty again. 
These facts have never, so far as I know, been disproved, and, as all 
nursery authorities agree on them, may be taken as fully and satis-. 
factorily authenticated. 

It must have been later in life, though still early, that I en- 
countered my next myth. It had relation to a lady and a mystery. 
The lady, as I vaguely recall, lived in great state and moved in the 
highest circles. She was beautiful, and of great wealth. Her con- 
duct was unimpeachable, until a discovery was made which invested 
her with grave suspicion. It was found out that every night, after 
her maids had left her and she had retired to rest, she would rise 
from her bed, divest herself of her richly-laced nightdress, and going 
into a secret closet—the door of which was concealed in a panel in the 
wall—emerge thence clothed in the rags of a beggar. Thus strangely 
metamorphosed, she would steal out of the house and remain absent 
all night, only returning in time to conceal her rags and resume her 
costly night-attire, in which she would be found quietly reposing 
when her unsuspicious attendants entered her room in the morning. 
Of course the mystery was her motive for pursuing this strange 
nightly practice. Ultimately, she was followed, and then the secret 
came out. It was found that she prowled about with a basket and 
lantern, collecting the refuse of the streets, including of course the 
many valuables lost there during the day. And this chiffonniére prac- 
tice it was ascertained, consistently with the whole story, was the 
apparently insignificant source of all her wealth and grandeur. 

This is only one of innumerable myths of the same character, all 
illustrating the proneness of the imagination to raise an impossible 
superstructure on a basis of facts. We are all, for example, familiar 
with the fact that the waiters at the principal hotels and chop-houses 
go to their situations of a morning, and are fetched thence of an even- 
ing in their own broughams. Nobody, I should hope, has the temerity 
to question this fact. And to the same class of legend belongs that 
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of the man we have all heard of—the man with the mysterious occu- 
pation. This individual was well to do, and lived in a fine house at the 
West-end. While moving in society he met with a lady whom he im- 
pressed most favourably, as he could not help seeing, and to whom, 
indeed, he was not himself indifferent. Mutual friends wondered that, 
as he was a bachelor and the lady in every way eligible, he did not at 
once propose to her. Still he hung back, until at last he was prompted 
to confess his love, but at the same time his inability to make her an 
offer except on a condition to which he feared she would not consent. 
The lady, however, was gracious, and he named the condition, which 
was, that she should never inquire, or take means to ascertain, the source 
of his income. The lady accepted him on these terms; they were 
married, lived most happily, and reared a family of beautiful children. 
In all this time the wife was not let into her husband’s confidence. 
She knew that he left home every morning in his carriage,—narrators 
of the incident always stick to the carriage,—and returned in it every 
evening; and as neither herself nor her children wanted for anything 
she was perfectly content. But accident at length revealed to her 
what she had been at no pains to discover. While out walking with 
her children one day, they passed a beggar at a street-corner, and the 
youngest child, running towards the poor man, instantly cried out 
‘“ Papa!” and threw her arms round his neck. The child was not mis- 
taken, it was her father; and the lady had the mortification of finding 
that she had married a beggar, and that all the comforts with which 
she was surrounded were procured through the alms of the charitable. 

Of a different class, but I have no doubt quite as authentic, is the 
mythical legend of Somerset House, with which many are acquainted. 
This relates to the providential escape of a workman who, while en- 
gaged on the roof of the Admiralty, suddenly missed his footing and 
fell over the parapet. Death seemed imminent as the result of this 
mishap, but happily, while falling, his watch-chain was caught by a 
projection in the facade, and he was saved ; the chain being of sufficient 
strength to support him until those who saw his peril could come to 
his assistance. In proof of the genuineness of this narrative there used 
to be pointed out a small dial, alleged to be the identical watch itself! 
What could be more conclusive? There it was; to be seen by the 
naked eye, and so plainly, that, allowing for the distance, the fabulous 
workman must have indulged himself in an exceptionally neat thing in 
watches, about the size of a decent copper stew-pan. 

One of the best-authenticated myths is that in connection with the 
well-known piece of ground at Lambeth known as Pedlar’s Acre. The 
tradition is, that a tired pedlar fell asleep near Farthing Ferry, and 
that while he slept his dog went scratching up the turf, and so dis- 
closed a spot where gold had been concealed. With this gold the 
peasant was enriched, and settled in the neighbourhood. Soon after, 
his dog died, and was by a little pious collusion buried in the church- 
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yard. Before long the pedlar died also, and joined his faithful cur; but 
not until he had left an acre of ground in trust for the poor of the 
parish. A memorial window was therefore raised in Lambeth church, 
whereon the pedlar and the dog were depicted, and that window remains 
unto this day in evidence of the veracity of tradition in this behalf. 
Yes, there is the window, and there is the Pedlar’s Acre; but such is 
the incredulous temper of these modern days, that even these proofs 
are declared unsatisfactory. Because, forsooth, there is a similar device 
of a pedlar and dog in a church down in Norfolk, it is contended 
that this is merely a rebus on the name of Chapman (chap-man, an- 
other name for pedlar), probably that of the donor of the field; while 
as to the field itself, it is asserted that it was not originally called 
Pedlar’s Acre, but Church Hope, and is stated in the register to have 
been bequeathed by “a person unknown,” which does not tally with the 
Chapman rebus theory. Perhaps the window has really nothing to do 
with the field. Who knows? 

Anyone who has occupied the box-seat beside a communicative 
’bus-driver on the Bayswater-road will, in all probability, have made 
acquaintance with another metropolitan myth. “See that house, sir ?” 
says your companion suddenly, indicating with his whip a particular 
house in a particular crescent. “ Rum start, that, sir.” You look out 
for the “start” in question, but see nothing to distinguish this house 
from any other, except that there is a railing on the roof, apparently 
surrounding a water-tank. “Old gent buried up there, sir.” ‘ Non- 
sense: it wouldn’t be permitted. Besides, why should it have been 
attempted?” In a roundabout way you are told that property lay at 
the bottom of this mysterious arrangement, the mythical “old gent” 
retaining possession of a certain estate willed to him—and his heirs, I 
suppose, enjoying the same advantage—so long as his body should re- 
main above ground ; a result which this striking mode of sepulture has 
secured for an indefinite period. Of course you don’t believe a word of 
this wild story. You see at once that the shape of the elevation on the 
roof-top has appealed to the popular fancy, and so given birth to the 
tradition. Still, as you ride on, you can hardly fail to recollect that 
similar legends relating to property and the defeating of heirs thereof 
are current all over the country, and you speculate whether there must 
rot be some basis of truth in some of them, however little you are dis- 
posed to put faith in this particular legend of the Bayswater-road. 

Popular impressions of a mythical nature assume many forms, 
Sometimes we encounter exaggerated notions of municipal institutions, 
—as, for example, touching the privileges which the freedom of the 
City confers,—including the privilege the royal family are supposed to 
prize so highly, namely, the indisputable right of driving a cart through 
Temple Bar. At other times historical phantoms loom vaguely upon us; 
as when we are bidden to remember that Vauxhall is named after the 
arch-conspirator Guido Fawkes, or Vaux, who resided there; an asser- 
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tion wholly gratuitous and unfounded. The law contributes to the 
general bewilderment, so numerous are the statutes which have been 
passed, so many the fictions it has originated, and so ingenious the de- 
vices to defeat its operations. Among other points held to be incon- 
trovertible is this, that the legal settlement of those born at sea is in 
the parish of Stepney. But when one gets entangled in the intricacies 
of the law it is impossible to know where one is, or to separate fact 
from fiction with anything like certainty. Is there, for instance,—it 
has been often asserted that there is,—an act of parliament extant in 
our metropolitan archives, an act of the 13th Elizabeth, conferring 
legitimacy on all children born of the virgin queen in or out of wed- 
lock? Again, is it, or is it not, a fact that the privileges of sanctuary 
still remain in force in Westminster, or a portion of Westminster near 
the foot of the bridge, so far as arrest for debt is concerned? The story 
goes that in respect of debtors the old sanctuary privileges remain un- 
repealed in that district, and that there are not wanting those cunning 
enough to avail themselves of this legislative oversight. There is one 
house in particular, a small, unpretending, and unsavoury tavern, always 
pointed out as a resort of debtors, from the doors of which they are said 
to set their creditors contumeliously at defiance. 

Considering the general want of accurate information on points like 
those just named, it is not difficult to understand how mythical stories, 
once set afloat, take hold of the public mind, and retain their vitality 
even where the means of refuting them lie readily at hand. But the 
truth is, such things are never practically exploded. What matters it 
that historians have discovered the story of Whittington and his cat to 
be a fiction? What if it is proved that he was never poor and penniless, 
but was the tenderly-nurtured son of Sir William Whittington, knight, 
and that he owed his great fortune, not to his cat, but to a monopoly 
granted him for the supply of London with coals? Have these his- 
torical facts proved fatal to the legend? Not they; generations to come 
will still sympathise with the forlorn lad as he sits on the milestone 
and hears the message of the bells; and still rejoice in the mythical 
triumphs which his supposititious cat enabled him to achieve. And so 
with the myths of our own time, the haunting legendary shadows of 
our own streets ; they will die hard, and will give place to others as wild, 
as unreal, and as full of vitality. And after all, I am not sure that this 
is to be regretted. Life is full enough of hard facts for a little pleasant 
fiction to be a relief. The realities it presents are none the worse for 
the rose-tint of fiction thrown over them. If the ties which bind us 
to the old city are sometimes a little shadowy and unreal, what matters 
it? The habit of searching inquiry may be carried too far. The 
strongholds of ignorance, like those of indolence, have their charms ; 
and I assert emphatically that in respect of these things “ ignorance 
is bliss.” 

WILLIAM SAWYER. 
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THE BROWN LADY 


BY MRS, CASHEL HOEY, AUTHOR OF “ A HOUSE OF CARDS,” “ THE IRON CASKET,” 
’ ? 9 
ETC. 


In TWO PARTS :—PArRrT I, 


Cuapter I. ApMOoNITORY. 


A Brigut day in May; the sun shining as it is wont to shine upon 
Paris more constantly than we growling islanders—who profit by an 
occasional wet day in the imperial city, to pretend that if the climate of 
London is infinitely worse, that of Paris is not much better, than it 
ought to be—are willing to believe. Sunshine everywhere; in the 
streets and on the boulevards, touching-up the gilded railings which 
in Paris always look so provokingly new, whereas whenever we venture 
on anything of that kind—and, sooth to say, that is discreetly seldom 
— it is hopelessly tarnished in about a week; pouring into gay gardens 
full of people possessed of a highly-cultivated faculty for amusing 
themselves; gently insinuating itself between curtains of silk and lace ; 
peeping into the rooms of the sick, and hinting the nearness of immor- 
tality to the dying; showing-off to quite inimitable advantage the trea- 
sures of architecture and sculpture with which the wealth and the 
genius of ages have endowed the chosen city of the modern arts—the 
grand metropolis of Pleasure. The golden roof of the Sainte Chapelle 
looks like a piece of the flooring of the Apocalyptic New Jerusalem ; 
and the famous grotesque devil who leers at Paris from Notre Dame, 
as if he found the spectacle much to his taste, has a golden back- 
ground. The gleaming radiance dances in shifting ripples in the air; 
the sky, clear and vaulted, looks amazingly distant and out of reach; 
and everything has that peculiar holiday air upon it which is so 
puzzling to British perceptions, and so utterly unattainable by British 
imitation. Nowhere is the sunshine more splendid than in the noble Rue 
de Rivoli, and it lights no prettier scene than the interior of a hand- 
some room in a fine hotel, whose tenants are two persons, a man and 
woman—beautiful bride and noble bridegroom. The windows open on 
the street, a wide balcony filled with flowers intervening, and the thou- 
sand sounds which tell of the life of the grand monde invade the privacy 
of the pair, who seem to like the stir and the sunshine; for the young 
lady is standing just within the lace curtain, which hides her from view, 
and the young man is standing beside her, with an arm, against which 
she leans comfortably, round her slight waist. 

“ Tout le monde s'amuse. Yes, it does indeed; and if it didn’t now, 
and didn’t here, it must be a very stupid monde, and not at all worth 
belonging to. Just look, Burnham; there goes a carriage full of your 
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compatriotes; and though they look pleased, there’s a slight expression 
of being rather surprised and just a little ashamed of themselves ubout 
them. Ah,”—and the speaker nodded her piguante head with quaint 
gravity,—“ it is never thoroughly learned after one is grown up. Now 
we are educated: in it.” 

“In what, Adeline ?” 

“Tn the art of amusing ourselves, of course. We find it in our 
very primers. Tell me, Burnham ; when you were taught to read, what 
were the first sentences you learned ?” 

“T really cannot remember, but I fancy the usual thing—‘ This is 
a cat; adog has a tail; Tom is a bad boy:’ there or thereabouts, I 
should say.” 

“Yes, yes; I know your horrible little spelling-books—your désolant 
examples of instruction primaire.. Now the first reading-lesson I ever 
learned in my life, and the first rhyme, was 

‘Jai un gateaun! 
Qu’il est. beau ! 


Mes amis tous, 
Réjouissons-nous |’ 


Simple you will acknowledge, and expressive. Not burdensome to 
the memory, and inculeating moral sentiments, such as sharing a cake 
when you have one, and calling on your friends to rejoice. Now that’s 
just the difference between. us, you see; you are taught that ‘Tom is a 


bad boy,’ and you think it means all the Toms of your acquaintance, 
and you had better have nothing to. say to them; while we—O, how 
well I remember how we used to sing the praises of the imaginary cake 
in chorus,. and dance round, like this!” And in a moment Lord Burn- 
ham found himself skilfully twirled out of his passive attitude and 
spun round on the floor, after which achievement her ladyship threw 
herself back in a chair, and laughed one of the most melodious langhs 
ever uttered by a Frenchwoman. 

“ Adeline, Adeline, how can you be so absurd!” said the bridegroom, 
who was sufficiently British of demeanour to think it necessary to 
protest, but for whom the wild spirits and the droll conceits. of the 
pretty French girl he had married a. month before, had a fascination 
which not the sternest monitor would have counselled him to resist. 

“It isn’t absurd!” she replied; ‘to be serious, to be dull, to be 
gloomy, to parler raison on such a day as this, is to be. absurd—and— 
and English! There now, I declare you are vexed! Vous avez.du 

pleen—and. you promised you wouldn’t, you know.” 

“ Indeed I am not vexed; indeed I have not du spleen,” Lord Burn- 
ham replied, with somewhat. needless earnestness, as his bride’s sparkling 
brown eyes might have told him; “but you amuse me-out of my. sober 
senses, and I really want. to talk. to you. seriously, you know; before we 
start for home.” 

“ Indeed!” said Lady Burnham, rising from her seat and: approach- 
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ing her husband with an expression in which a little apprehension 
mingled with girlish glee. “Then let us go to the Bois; the day is 
too beautiful; I can’t talk or listen seriously here.” 

She rang the bell as she spoke. It was promptly answered by her 
footman. 

“Send my maid here, and let the carriage come round as quickly as 
possible.” 

In a few minutes Lady Burnham, attired in a marvellous combina- 
tion of silk, lace, embroidered muslin, and primrose-coloured ribbon, 
was seated in an open carriage of the newest and most elegant con- 
struction, and, her bridegroom by her side, was being whirled by her 
English thoroughbreds, the admiration and the envy of the Parisian 
beau monde, towards the Bois de Boulogne. On whatever subject her 
husband had wished to speak to her, it was evidently not one which 
had the effect of decreasing her gaiety or in any way troubling her 
spirit, for her face was wreathed in smiles as she returned the saluta- 
tions of their numerous acquaintance, and looked up ever and anon in 
Lord Burnham’s face from the shelter of a bouquet of choice flowers. 

The drive was prolonged until the dusk, and the young pair re- 
turned to their hotel only in time to dress for dinner. As they parted 
to seek their dressing-rooms, Lord Burnham said with a smile: 

““ Convenu?” 

“ Convenu,” she replied, “ provided you don’t make me stay there a 
day longer than you actually must.” 

When Lord Burnham was out of his wife’s sight, and beyond the 
influence of her sweet voice and her sunny smiles, he began to look 
rather serious, and after a while his expression became gravely medita- 
tive. He paced his room from end to end, his face still retaining its 
troubled expression, until he suddenly exclaimed half-aloud, “I will 
write to Madeleine; she will befriend her ;” and with this resolution 
tranquillity came back.to him. He took a letter from his breast-pocket, 
and threw it into a drawer, which he locked with the air of a man who 
puts out-of sight a displeasing object. He had taken that letter out 
with the intention of showing it to his wife, but he had not done 
so; and now he excused his weakness of purpose by saying to himself 
that it was better not to let her see it; that the writer had certain 
peculiarities of style which no Frenchwoman, however well acquainted 
with the English tongue, could completely understand, and which would 
only have given her an exaggerated idea of certain difficulties which 
he apprehended. No; it was decidedly better she had not seen it. 

Lady Burnham, on the contrary, langhed outright when she was 
alone, and said to herself, “If he loved me less, and had more of the 
= English morgue, I might. feel afraid; but, as it is, ye me mogue 

elles.” 

Anyone who had seen her as she sat before a large mirror, in which 
her entire figure was reflected, while her maid arranged her magnificent 
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hair, of a rich chestnut brown—so long, so silken, so plentiful, that it 
seemed to adapt itself to each new caprice of fashion as though that 
caprice had been especially invented for it—would have believed that 
she might safely aspire to any degree of power or influence to be 
acquired by the charm of beauty, grace, and youth. In the cold and 
pale interpretation of words, this is what the mirror showed her. 

A tall, elegant, supple figure, perfect in symmetry, full of vigorous 
health and activity, but lending itself to her present attitude of luxurious 
repose as though it were the most suited to it of all; shoulders worthy 
of the chisel of Story when under the influence of his own dream of 
Cleopatra; hands and feet such as marble never imaged, for their soft 
pure warmth and lightness are the privileges only of flesh and blood. 
The head, leaned somewhat forward and downward at her maid’s request, 
was perfectly shaped, but not small; and in its expression there was 
intellect and will. The face, which wore the expression of extreme 
youth, rare in the case of brunettes, of which order of beauty Lady 
Burnham was a perfect specimen, was refined and delicate, and chiefly 
remarkable for the velvet softness of the large rich brown eyes, the 
long lashes, which exactly matched the chestnut hair in colour, and the 
beauty of the mouth. Rarely has a Frenchwoman such a mouth. As 
she sat with her head forward and her face downcast, the beautiful 
scarlet under-lip drooped a little and showed the whole row of teeth, 
which ordinarily it covered, except when a magical smile caused the 
fruit-like lips and the milk-like teeth to be at once displayed and con- 
founded, in a fashion which blended exquisite beauty of feature and 
expression. The rich complexion was also delicate; and the most 
determined and devoted advocate of blonde loveliness would not have 
denied that Lady Burnham was beautiful. 

There was this peculiarity about her, that though her beauty was 
not “English,” her manners were not “French.” <A jeune personne, 
carefully trained after the approved method, would not have been 
emancipated, in the early days of her marriage, from the colourless 
propriety, hitherto enforced by a whole code of petty prescriptions and 
restrictions, or she would have emancipated herself by a reactionary 
effort much at variance with good taste. She might have been 
awkward, she might have been impudent, but she could not have 
accomplished the airy graceful self-possession, the perfect individuality 
and feminine dignity, combined with sweetness and enlivened by an 
almost exuberant girlish gaiety, which made this young Frenchwoman 
so attractive, and so unlike her fair compatriots on their emergence 
from the jeune-personne phase of existence into that of the jewne femme. 
But Lady Burnham had not had the ordinary training of her country 
and her class. While her maid, Zelie Huret, who was also in her way 
a valuable exception to her class, is arranging the rich masses of her 
mistress’s hair, let us briefly tell the story of the belle brune who had 
had the good fortune to captivate the young English “ milord” who had 
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been so popular in Paris, and was supposed to be an exception to the 
English malady of “ the spleen.” 

The father of Adeline de Beaucour was a man of rank, who thought 
more of his large fortune than of his good blood, and held his political 
aspirations and successes in higher estimation than either. A free- 
thinker in everything, of striking and practical abilities, his inherited 
advantages were such as to enable him to arriver, while his personal 
qualities would, under any circumstances, have enabled him to parvenir. 
He had lived always a brilliant, prosperous, influential life before the 
world, was a man of much mark, and of illimitable aventr among the 
adaptations and creations of the second Empire, and loved only two 
human beings in the world—himself and his beautiful daughter. His 
wife died in the third year of their marriage, and he had never thought 
of replacing her. He did not trouble himself about the family name ; 
he was too much empire in his ways of thinking for that; and the 
wealth with which his daughter should be endowed would enable him 
to indulge himself by carrying out an idea which was a novelty indeed, 
for it was no other than that, when the proper time should arrive, he— 
of course, having taken care that she should have no ineligible asso- 
ciates— would permit Adeline to marry the man of her choice, dis- 
pensing with family interventions, and relegating her fate altogether 
from the region of wise and advantageous bargains. Held by his 
friends to be wn peu original already, if he had given utterance to any 
revolt of opinion, or intention, against the sacred French institution of 
the mariage de convenance, they would have considered him hopeless}; 
eccentric; so he said nothing, but acted, in regard to Adeline as his 
peculiar views dictated. He procured for her a large and liberal edu- 
cation under his own surveillance; and, intending her to choose her 
own lot, in so far as a woman can choose, he endeavoured to give her 
just views of life and human nature, content to guide her judgment, 
without controlling her will by imprisoning her intelligence, 

He made her his companion, and contrived that, without too utterly 
outraging the opinions of the world of Paris and the provinces, Adeline 
should associate with his friends almost as freely as an English girl 
might have done under similar circumstances. The result was entirely 
felicitous—the handsome, clever, happy French girl profited by her 
exceptional circumstances to the full extent of her exceptional intelli- 
gence and organisation, and when the moment came at which her heart 
“‘ spoke,” it spoke in favour of one whom her father would have 
ardently desired for her husband had he reserved for himself, after 
French fashion, the power of disposing of his daughter as per contra. 

Walter Viscount Burnham was the only son of an English earl, 
—a fact which M. de Beaucour, notwithstanding that he was em- 
pire in his way of thinking, appreciated,—fairly rich for his present 
station, and with a great inheritance in the future; a young man of 
ability and reputation, held in esteem in M. de Beaucour’s own circle, 
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and well received in certain more exclusive French cliques which were 
not in the least empire. The advantage of that fact to his daughter 
M. de Beaucour also understood. He was too thorough a Frenchman 
to dissociate Adeline’s future from France and the objects prized by 
French people, and though a brilliant exception to French ignorance of 
the English social system, he did not altogether comprehend the signi- 
ficance of the rank and position which were to be hers as the wife 
of Walter Viseount Burnham. That young nobleman had not been 
accustomed to put restraint upon his inclinations, which: had happily 
never been vicious, ‘and very rarely harmful ; and now, when he fell in 
love in all the strength and meaning of the phrase with Adeline de 
Beaucour, he did not allow the idea that his father and mother would 
probably dislike such a marriage for him to distress him in the least. 
They did not like it, even when they had had it satisfactorily explained 
to them that Adeline was well-born and wealthy. Her being a 
foreigner was “such a very dreadful thing,” and there was dear little 
Lady Laura Grantley just come out, whom Burnham’s lady mother 
had always intended to have as a daughter-in-law ;—if something better 
did not turn up. This, though the Countess of Marlesdale was not a 
fool by any means, and yet, if she had been ever so strictly cross- 
examined, could not have put in evidence a single instance in which 
her son had sacrificed his own inclinations for the gratification of any 
cherished wish of hers. The Earl was not exactly pleased, but then he 
was not exactly displeased, which indeed was his general condition of 
mind; happily indifferent to anything which did not affect his chief 
interests in life—his stud and his field-sports. But he liked quiet, 
and it was easier and more politic for him to take the part of his wife 
who was present, and could make him actively uncomfortable, against 
the son who was absent, and could only grumble from a distance. 
Besides, he believed, and secretly hoped, it would not make much 
difference to Burnham. His lordship was right—it did not make 
much difference to Burnham, who wooed and won his beautiful bride, 
and suffered no further inconvenience from the parental displeasure 
than the awkwardness of being obliged to invent excuses for the non- 
appearance of the ladies of his family at his wedding; an unfortunate 
circumstance which he imputed to his mother’s delicate health. Then 
the French ladies opined that the Countess suffered from ie spleen, 
and that Adeline’s beau mariage might be slightly spoiled by the 
element of a splenetic mother-in-law. Burnham knew that in the time 
to come Adeline must find out the truth. But when that time should 
come, they would be so completely united that anything which did not 
vex him would scarcely vex her; and besides, who could doubt that his 
beautiful amiable young wife would soon win the admiration and 
affection of his family? That she should win their regard he con- 
sidered most desirable even in his most careless moods, for he did not 
think women could be “comfortable without that sort of thing ;’ by 
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which vague phrase the Viscount meant family union and mutual 
respect. 

The wedding went off brilliantly; the bridegroom conforming’ in 
all respects to French usages, to the horror and indignation of the 
Countess, who declared that the family of Marlesdale was for ever dis- 
graced by such a “ compromise,” and was not to be convinced that a 
French lady must be married in France according to French law. 
The Earl of Marlesdale was present, in consequence of strong repre- 
sentations made by the family lawyer, who had gone to Paris about the 
settlements, and who, having discovered that the Viscount was making 
“a deuced good match,” did not hesitate to say so, though he thereby 
incurred the infliction of a long and highly-scriptural letter from the 
Countess, requiring to know whether he considered “filthy lucre” an 
equivalent for the degradation of the house of Raby? Mr. Wilcox took 
no notice of the epistle, and the Earl acted on his solicitor’s advice. 
He was too good a judge of beauty and manners not to admire his 
son’s bride unfeignedly, and too urbane not to congratulate his son 
eloquently, and to make himself very agreeable to all parties concerned. 

But the Earl of Marlesdale was occasionally apt to err on the side 
of caution in his domestic demeanour, and he made a mistake of that 
kind on the occasion in question. On his return to Marlesdale, he said 
so much about the bride’s fortune, and so little about her face, her 
manners, or her “style,” that he produced an effect on which he had 
not calculated. His wife firmly believed that he had found all the fore- 
bodings about the “ foreign person” in which she had indulged realised, 
and that the only consolation under the circumstances was to be derived 
from M. de Beaucour’s wealth, and Burnham’s present and future share 
of it. Under this impression the Countess wrote to her son the letter 
which he had intended to show to his wife, but which, after their 
conversation during their drive in the Bois, he carefully locked up, 
lest by any chance she might see it. 


CHAPTER II. 


AT BURNHAM CASTLE, 


THE chief residence of the Earl of Marlesdale, Burnham Castle— 
situate in the heart of a beautiful midland county, in a park famous 
for its timber, was a stately seigneurial dwelling, of irregular but 
imposing architecture, built of deep-red brick, which showed warmly 
amid the profuse green of the noble trees, faced with white cut stone, 
and abounding in turrets, chimneys, and windows of quaint devices, 
the latter glowing with colour, and superb in blazonry—was the beau- 
ideal of a country residence. ‘Terraces, vases, “ wildernesses,” orna- 
mental water, strutting peacocks, aviaries, fountains of Italian work- 
manship, and gardens in the Italian style—charmingly contrasting and 
combining with the good old-fashioned garden and rosery in the near. 
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neighbourhood of the stables, which the Earl’s good taste had preserved 
intact amid all the improvements of a scientific age—were to be seen 
at Burnham. Nothing was wanting to render the place a charming 
subject for a delicate engraving, illustrative of the “stately homes of 
England,” and a pleasant home to which to introduce a young, hand- 
some, well-born, well-bred, well-dowered bride. As a feature of local 
interest, as a show-place, though there were some quite first-class lions 
of historical magnitude in the vicinity, Burnham was perfect ; it had 
even the highly-desirable, if not indispensable, ghost to recommend 
it. The last item in its treasures was more prized by the neighbours 
and the sightseers than by the noble occupants of the castle. It was 
indeed generally understood that the Countess particularly objected 
to the ghost; in which, though not a romantic or imaginative person in 
general, she was said firmly to believe. 

Nothing could be more unlike the resort of anything uncanny than 
was Burnham on a certain evening, a week later than that on which 
Lord Burnham changed his mind about letting his beautiful, wilful, 
gay young bride see his mother’s letter. The sunshine which had 
been flooding Paris with light for a month previously, was now giving 
England a turn, and was bidding Burnham a brief good-night with 
gorgeous ceremony and splendour. The westward-facing front of 
the house was all a-fire with the slanting parting rays, and the rich 
colours of the painted scutcheons which adorned the windows blazed 
and glowed like heraldic work done in jewels. The faint stir of ex- 
pectation which represents emotion and welcome in a great house 
was perceptible. Men-servants mustered strong in the grand hall, 
women-servants flitted about the stairs and corridors, and made furtive 
excursions into the spacious drawing-rooms in order to look out of the 
windows. Lord and Lady Burnham were coming home, and there was 
general curiosity—tempered, among the “ serious” portion of the valet- 
aille, notably the Countess’s own maid and own footman, with much 
disapprobation and terrible misgivings—to see “ the foreigner.” 

The Earl of Marlesdale, although really very glad to see his son at 
home again, and by no means dissatisfied with the marriage he had 
made, was not particularly excited about the event, and in pursuance 
of his usual predilection for a quiet life, remained in his own apart- 
ments, and left the women to do all the watching and waiting and 
guessing, all the gushing and welcoming and criticism by themselves. 
“‘ The women,” as the Earl irreverently termed in his thoughts the 
Countess of Marlesdale and the Ladies Blanche and Madeleine Raby, 
were in the Countess’s morning-room, which opened on the terrace, and 
each of the three was, in her respective fashion, occupied with the 
approaching event. 

Lady Marlesdale and her elder daughter, Lady Blanche, a pale, 
formal, severe, and stupid-looking young woman of four-and-twenty, 
were seated at a table covered with particoloured scraps of cotton 
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fabric and scattered working-materials, suggestive of the nature of 
their recently-abandoned occupation, which was, in fact, the manufac- 
ture of a large patchwork quilt. They were fond of cheap charity and 
of monotonous occupation ; and the fabrication of patchwork quilts for 
the old women who lived in the Burnham almhouses—an institution 
founded and endowed by the preceding Lady Marlesdale—furnished 
them with both. Many placid hours of companionship did mother and 
daughter thus enjoy, during which their talk would usually turn on 
the “ dangerous” nature of all religious opinions but their own, the 
“soundness” of the Reverend Josiah Crawler—lately presented by the 
Earl to the living of Burnham, and a respectful, indeed reverential, 
admirer of the Lady Blanche, who was good enough to select his texts 
and revise his sermons—and the lamentable latitudinarianism of “ their” 
Bishop. According to her very narrow notions and her feebly-twink- 
ling light, Lady Blanche Raby was a good young woman; but she was 
decidedly not beautiful, a fact at which the Countess might have been 
sufficiently left to herself to repine, but for the superior piety and 
wisdom of Lady Blanche, who took frequent occasion to comment upon 
the lasting dangers and the evanescent attractions of good looks, and 
to register solemn acts of gratitude to “ Providence,” which had not 
spread that awful snare for her feet. Providence had been equally 
considerate in not spreading the snare for anybody else’s feet, however, 
—Lady Blanche was not only unmarried, but had never had an offer; 
and this state of things did unmistakably annoy the Countess, who had 
a suspicion that not only her daughter’s spiritual gifts and superiority 
awed and repelled the selecting sex, but that the smallness of her for- 
tune, very disproportionate to her rank, had something to do with it. 
A sincerely pious woman in her narrow way, Lady Marlesdale had no 
toleration in her nature, and very little power of sympathising with 
feelings even when she did not blame them. She had no intimate friend- 
ships, and loved no human being beyond the strict limits of her family. 
Quite unconsciously, she was very mean and mercenary, and also exces- 
sively proud. If her secret convictions could have been laid open to 
view, it would have been found that she regarded an hereditary peerage 
in this world as a kind of patent of precedence in the kingdom of 
heaven. She loved her husband after her fashion, but she snubbed and 
bored him; and she loved her son very much more, and with a strong 
dash of jealousy in her affection, which threatened to endanger the 
peace of a resident daughter-in-law. Such were two of the three ladies 
who were awaiting the arrival of Lord and Lady Burnham. The third 
was wholly unlike them in person and in mind. As she stood just 
outside the open window, in a convenient position for joining in the 
conversation going on inside the room, and yet which enabled her to 
see farther down the noble avenue of elms from under the pretty white 
hands arched over her eyes, Lady Madeleine Raby formed an attractive 
picture. She was in her twentieth year, of a slight, elegant, petile 
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figure, which did not lack dignity, and with a clear-cut, refined, soft- 
complexioned, gray-eyed face, which never failed to charm at the first 
look, and never lost an admirer it had once won. She was like her 
brother, but not so handsome, and though there was nothing markedly 
intellectual in her expression, it was impossible to mistake the gentle 
womanly intelligence and sweetness of her character. Lord Burnham 
had done wisely in resolving to seek her affection and interest for his 
brilliantly-beautifal, recklessly-clever, and unconventional wife. Lady 
Madeleine, in her secret heart and sometimes in a moment of un- 
guarded expression, looked forward to the arrival of her sister-in-law 
with more of impatient hope and girlish curiosity than her mother and 
sister could understand or sympathise with. Indeed, they did not 
understand or sympathise much with Madeleine in general; but she 
did not get on badly with them for all that : her sunny nature warmed 
even their narrow and chilly hearts towards her, and Lady Marlesdale’s 
self-complacent and far-reaching egotism secured her from the possi- 
bility of finding serious fault with anyone who possessed the indisput- 
able advantage of being her daughter. Lady Madeleine was a happy 
girl, and her home-life was happy, though she did sometimes wish 
mamma and Blanche were just a little less spiritually-minded, a little 
more susceptible to the charms and delights of a London season. The 
anticipation of “coming out,” in the full meaning of that dazzling 
phrase, under the auspices of her sister-in-law, who was certain to be 
popular in society if she at all resembled the portrait which Burnham 
had drawn of her in his strictly-private letters to Madeleine (who 
was emphatically his favourite sister—indeed, he rather disliked 
and altogether despised the Lady Blanche), was a strong ingredient 
in the pleasure with which Madeleine regarded her brother’s mar- 
riage. She had had two “seasons” already, but in her mother’s, not 
her own, interpretation of the expression. The new-married couple 
were to have a house in London, where the Marlesdales did not 
possess a family mansion, and to do their villeggiatura at Burnham ; 
a process which Lady Burnham had privately resolved to curtail as 
much as possible, and also to vary by seeing not a little of her native 
Paris. 

“I think I hear the carriage, mamma,” said Lady Madeleine, with- 
out turning her head, or relaxing the fixed gaze with which she was 
regarding the long avenue of elms. 

“Very likely,” said Lady Marlesdale ; “they are much after their 
time already. Not that I expected punctuality.” 

“From Burnham? I should think not !” said Lady Blanche. 

“From Lady Burnham I principally meant, my dear ; a foreign 
education is not likely, I fear, to inculcate that due regard for others 
which, among other and greater proprieties, includes punctuality.” 

“© mamma,” rejoined Madeleine, “it wasn’t an English king who 
said punctuality was the politeness of princes! I’m right,” she con- 
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tinued eagerly, “ here they come! I shall run round to the hall_—Won’t 
you come, Blanche ?” 

“Thank you,” replied that young lady with calm indifference, “I 
shall wait until they are announced.” 

Madeleine ran with a light step along the terrace—from whence 
the advancing carriage was now distinctly visible—to the grand en- 
trance. In a few minutes the travellers had arrived, had alighted, the 
bustle of reception was at its height, and Lady Marlesdale and her 
elder daughter had fully recognised the mistake they had made, in 
concluding that because the Earl had said very little about the appear- 
ance and manners of his son’s bride, there was nothing favourable to be 
said. Lady Madeleine was dazzled and delighted ; Lady Blanche was 
surprised, and in spite of herself, pleased. The effect on the Countess 
of her daughter-in-law’s beauty, grace, fascination, and perfect ease of 
manner—in which there was not a touch of insolence or want of de- 
ference, not a shade of anything which the least friendly criticism 
could call ill-bred—was more decided and remarkable. 

When the commotion had subsided, and Lady Burnham, accom- 
panied by Lady Madeleine, had been installed in her apartments, the 
Countess and her husband found themselves alone for a few minutes. 
Lord Marlesdale looked inquiringly, perhaps a little timidly, at his 
wife before he said, “ Well, my dear, and what do you think of her ?” 

“TJ had no idea she was so handsome,” replied Lady Marlesdale, but 
her tone was absent, her look distraite. 

“T thought you would be agreeably surprised,” said the Earl. “I 
did not say much about her Jooks, because I think one never learns 
anything from a description. Time to get ready for dinner, is it not?” 
And then his lordship, feeling like an individual who had got out ofa 
scrape with unexpected, perhaps unmerited, facility, took himself off. 

Lady Marlesdale sat down in her dressing-room and thought deeply. 
Her face was pale and troubled, and an emotion possessed her which 
she could not shake off, and yet resented. She was frightened at the 
idea which had struck her, and angry with herself, first because it had 
struck her, and then because it had the power to frighten her. Her 
maid found her still seated, motionless and brooding, and asked her if 
she were ill. 

“No,” said Lady Marlesdale, rousing herself, “not at all. It 
is time to dress, I see. Wait here for me, I shall be back immedi- 
ately.” 

The sun had gone down, and the shades of the summer evening 
were spreading themselves over the house, when Lady Marlesdale 
crossed the great hall and entered the library, a spacious, sombre, al- 
most solemn-looking room. At the upper end a heavy carved-oak door, 
which turned noiselessly upon its hinges, opened on a lofty but narrow 
gallery, which extended across the whole width of the house, and con- 
tained a valuable collection of paintings. This gallery was lighted 
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from above, and had a door at either end; but these doors, as well as 
three others, opening respectively from the library, the hall, and the 
great dining-room, were skilfully masked by pictures, so that when 
they were all shut there was no appearance of any entrance. The 
picture-gallery was lighted from the top by gas, artistically disposed 
and softened. The present being a gala occasion, the gallery was to be 
lighted, and the servants had given it precedence. When Lady Marles- 
dale passed through the dim library into the picture-gallery she was 
startled for a moment by the brilliant effect. The long line of family 
portraits which occupied the opposite wall could be seen from end to 
end with perfect distinctness, and her eye lighted without hesitation 
upon the picture she had come to look at. As her glance fell upon it, 
her hand left the heavy door, and it shut softly. She was quite alone 
with the lifeless thing she had come to see. For a moment she shrunk 
back and closed her eyes, the next she stepped across the crimson 
carpet and stood before a large picture, inscribed upon whose frame 
was a date not less than two centuries old. 

The painting was a remarkable one, because it was finely executed, 
because the portrait had the peculiar unmistakable stamp upon it of a 
true likeness— that inexplicable look which makes the observer feel 
exactly what the living face was at the time when the painter looked 
into it. It was also remarkable for the simplicity of its composition, 
for the absence of the sentimentalism and the trickery which portrait- 
painting of its date revelled in. The background was a garden-scene; 
the portrait was that of a woman, young, beautiful, and of a haughty 
carriage. She stood close to a rose-bush, from which she had just 
gathered two rich red roses, and held them carelessly in ber hand. 
The style of her beauty was peculiar, the perfection of the brunette, 
brilliant, full of life and expression. In the tall full figure grace and 
dignity were combined, and set-off by the remarkable dress, whose 
material was of satin, its colour a chocolate-brown, relieved by rich 
lace at the neck, and ruffles of the same. The long sweeping train was 
flung back by a careless gesture of the disengaged hand, and the skirt, 
raised a little, displayed a perfect foot, incased in a high-heeled satin 
shoe, also of chocolate-brown, clasped at the instep by a square buckle 
of diamonds. A star of similar jewels was set in the lady’s clustering 
brown hair, which was raised high off her broad brow, and fell in heavy 
curls on her sloping polished shoulders. 

Lady Marlesdale gazed upon this portrait with a look of concen- 
trated painful attention. Her features were rather commonplace, 
though passably handsome, and it required some very strong emotion 
to render them expressive. That strong emotion was working within 
her now, no one could have doubted who saw how the face changed. 

“It was no fancy,” she said to herself, “it was not an imagina- 
tion; I did not think it merely because she has a brown complexion 
and_wonderful brown eyes, and because I do not and cannot like a 
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foreigner and a Papist, and feel that there is ill-luck in her coming 
here. Itisno fancy. This girl might be the original of that picture 
—she might be the French countess, the wicked French queen’s wicked 
companion, herself as handsome, perhaps as wicked too. I never saw 
anything so extraordinary,—the same brow, the same eyes, the same 
smile, the same look of power about her, and yet of sunny youth and 
girlishness. I wish she had never crossed Burnham’s path,—I wish 
she had taken her money and her beauty anywhere else. I dreaded her 
before I saw her, and now I know why.” 

Lady Marlesdale twice tried to turn away from the portrait, before 
she did so. It seemed to fascinate her; the large liquid brilliant eyes 
looked full at her, and seemed to read and ridicule her thoughts. She 
was not an imaginative woman, but she was superstitious, and a fear, 
none the less painful that it seemed wholly groundless and unreal, was 
in her heart. At length, with a heavy sigh, she turned her eyes from 
the canvas, and passed through the door by which she had entered. 
There was something which thrilled her nerves in the notion of the 
solitary brilliantly-lighted gallery, where this one picture seemed, alone 
of all the paintings around, /o live, the central object in the light and 
the silence. When Lady Marlesdale reached her dressing-room, her 
maid was waiting her arrival. It was more than time to dress for 
dinner. The operations of the toilette were performed in almost 
unbroken silence, much to the disappointment of the “serious” maid, 
who would have liked to have ventured a little depreciation of the 
worldly vanities of wealth and beauty in general, and of Lady 
Burnham’s wealth and beauty in particular. But Lady Marlesdale 
gave her no chance, and she was obliged to reserve her moralisings 
for the sympathising ears of the “serious” footman. The dinner 
and the evening passed off with about as much pleasure to the 
inmates of Burnham Castle as might be anticipated when a family 
receives the addition of a new and unknown member, all the more a 
stranger because of the conventional familiarity of a formal relationship. 
But if the enjoyment was little, the awkwardness was less. The bride’s 
manners were so perfect that they carried the difficult position with 
triumphant ease. Only a “foreign person” could have made herself so 
much at home, Lady Blanche felt; but even she could not blame the 
effect of the foreign breeding, though she was too conscientious not to 
pity and condemn its cause. Lord Marlesdale had all his unexpressed 
convictions of his daughter-in-law’s good qualities confirmed; Lady 
Madeleine rejoiced with all her heart that fate had sent such an un- 
speakably-charming creature into the family circle; and Lord Burnham 
felt that he had never loved his beautiful wife half enough before; had 
never appreciated her talent, her tact, her grace, sufficiently ; in short, 
he was intoxicated with pride and delight. Lady Marlesdale did not 
acquit herself badly in her novel and unpleasant position. There was 
enough of the polite and observant hostess, if there was nothing of the 
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affectionate relative, in her manner. But her son had not anticipated 
more; indeed, was pleasantly surprised at so much. The truth was, 
that Lady Marlesdale, though. she knew that she should never like her 
daughter-in-law, and though she had no serious: intention of trying to 
like her, had felt. rather ashamed of herself when the first painful im- 
pression of the likeness she had discovered passed away, and strove, 
during the whole evening, to put its remembrance out of her mind. 
Her creed was narrow, and her nature was unamiable; but she was 
not a bad woman in her own little ignorant way, and she deserved 
some credit for her puny attempts at self-conquest.. The judgment 
pronounced on Lady Burnham by the household was almost unanimous. 
She was the handsomest lady they had ever seen, for an Englishwoman 
even, let alone for a foreign person; and they did think his lordship 
was in the right; which, if the mamzell, her ladyship’s maid, was only 
civil and agreeable, and didn’t give them none of her foreign airs, 
everythink would be ’appy and comfortable. The serious maid and 
the footman to match were the only dissentients; but they were too 
wise to make open opposition—they merely exchanged looks and 
groans. 

“Well, my darling, how do you like them all? And what do you 
think of old Burnham?” asked Lord Burnham of his beautiful wife, 
within the first moment of their welcome solitude. He had placed 
himself on a footstool beside the sofa on which she lay, in a long white 
dressing-gown, her brown hair hanging loosely over her shoulders. He 
took a long tress, and twined it round his fingers as he spoke. 

“ As if I could tell you all in a minute, and when I’m so tired,” said 
his wife. ‘‘ You have no reasonableness, sir; I’ll tell you in a week.” 

“* Nonsense, Adeline; tell me now. As if it ever took you a week 
to make up your mind about anything!” 

Lady Burnham laughed. “Let my hair alone,” she said; “ you are 
pulling it out by the roots, you rough Englishman.. I will tell you 
something about it. I like your father; and Madeleine is a perfect 
darling—she and I will be the greatest friends; but Blanche is: very 
odd. Is she stupid, Burnham; or very good; or what is she?” 

“I believe she is both,” replied Burnham, with a smile. 

“Very likely,” said Adeline seriously. “At all events, I don’t 
think I shall ever understand. her, or make her understand me. But 
I do not think I need. mind her much ; if we don’t coalesce, we sha’n’t 
clash.” 

She paused here, sat up,. and began to twist the rich masses of 
her hair. Then she covered them with a silken net, and yawned: as 
if she had: suddenly: become very sleepy. This device to evade further 
questions did not, however;. succeed. 

“Come, Adeline,” said Lord Burnham, “ you have not told:me how 
you like the Castle,.and. what you think of my mother.” 

‘There: was: a little embarrassment in her tone as she replied, “I 
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have not seen much of the Castle yet, but I am delighted with what I 
have seen—how could I be otherwise ? It is splendid in its way, and 
that way is so unlike everything French, that it has the charm of 
novelty in addition to its beauty, and to its being your home. Now 
do go off to your dressing-room, Burnham—I am really tired, and can’t 
talk any more.” 

Lord Burnham sat down upon the sofa beside his wife, put his 
right arm around her, and gently turned her face towards him with 
his left hand. She did not resist him, but her eyelids drooped, and the 
colour deepened in her cheeks. 

* Adeline,” he said gently, but as if he were in earnest and meant 
her to attend to him, “you are trying to avoid answering me: you 
have some reason for this. Why will you not tell me what you think 
of my mother? Has she failed in anything towards you? You shall 
not. stay here a day if she has,” he added impetuously. 

“No, Burnham, no; I assure you she has not—indeed you are 
wrong; but her manner is different from the others’, and as she is of 
more importance to me, I did not like to judge her too soon, or to give 
way to any fancy about her. But since I must tell you, I don’t think 
I impressed her favourably at all. You know I have queer notions 
sometimes, and you have more than once laughed at my reading of 
expressions ; well, at dinner I frequently caught your mother’s eye, 
and whenever I did so, I felt that she was looking at me with dislike— 
hush ! let me explain—not dislike of me so much as the feeling with 
which we look at a face which brings a disagreeable association with 
it—a face like one which we dislike.” 

“ Absurd, Adeline,” said Lord Burnham ; “how could my mother 
or anyone have an unpleasant association with a face like yours? No- 
thing can be less likely than that. she ever saw anyone like you, my 
darling. You are wrong for once; and it is not like yourself, my Ade- 
line, to let such an idea interfere with anything so really important as 
that you and my mother should get on well together. She is rather 
prejudiced against everyone who is not born in her country and bred 
in her religion—though she is far from being so great a fool as Blanche, 
always remember—and she is: not blessed with a particularly amiable 
expression of countenance. There is the whole explanation, and the 
matter is in your hands. My mother will no more hold out against 
you, if you choose to.conquer her; than my mother’s son did.” 

Lady Burnham appeared to accept her husband’s. explanation and 
assurance, and was genuinely glad to be relieved from any further dis- 
cussion of the subject ;, but. neither made the least: impression on her 
mind. 


The Countess of Marlesdale was a: peeress of exemplary punctuality, 
and her house was regulated, in point of the observance of that virtue, 
with extreme nicety, She had expected to suffer a good deal of annoy- - 
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ance from Lady Burnham’s presumable deficiencies in this respect, and 
was perhaps more surprised than gratified by her daughter-in-law’s 
appearance at the breakfast-table, on the day following her arrival at 
Burnham, before she had taken her own seat there more than a minute. 
The perfect health, the high spirits, and the exuberant vitality of 
Adeline would have made her an early riser in spite of any prejudices 
of education, but she had not had them to contend with. She entered 
the breakfast-room with the soft flush produced by air and exercise on 
her cheeks, and looking even more beautiful than she had looked on 
the preceding evening. But neither her beauty nor her punctuality 
could soften Lady Marlesdale’s heart. The likeness which she had 
observed last night was even more noticeable this morning, and the 
Countess had relapsed into the unpleasant mood which it had pro- 
duced. Burnham watched his mother closely, and saw that while 
studied politeness marked her demeanour to Lady Burnham, there 
was an iciness about her which he had more than once had occasion to 
observe, and which he despaired of ever thawing. 

‘Decent civility is all I have to look for,” he thought; “ Adeline 
will not mind it, if I don’t talk to her about it; and we shall be off as 
soon as I can possibly manage it.” 

The relation between Lord Burnham and his mother had never 
been very confidential; ‘very good friends, but that’s all,’ would 
about describe them; but the Countess’s pride in her only son was 
intense and unbounded. She was forced to acknowledge that there 
was nothing in his marriage to injure that sentiment, and so she coldly 
defined the position she meant to occupy towards Lady Burnham ; and 
having in a few well-chosen words commented on his wife’s beauty and 
grace to her son, she made no farther allusion to her, nor did he. 

A series of entertainments of 2 ponderous fashion occupied the 
greater part of a fortnight; and at the end of that time, a temporary 
residence in London having been obtained for Lord and Lady Burn- 
ham, they left the Castle for town. Lady Marlesdale followed them 
in a few days, accompanied by Lady Madeleine Raby, who was to 
remain with her brother and his wife, while her mother and sister 
sojourned at Burnham, too glad of the opportunity to avoid “the 
frivolities of a London season,’ as Lady Blanche called them,—when . 
explaining her intentions, which he cordially approved,—to the Rev. 
Josiah Crawler. Lady Marlesdale went through the ceremony of “ pre- 
senting” her son’s wife with all proper solemnity; and it was in the 
afternoon of that day, when Lady Burnham’s beauty had been a general 
theme of conversation, and Burnham’s luck had been largely com- 
mented upon, that Lady Madeleine Raby solved a question which had 
occurred to her several times. 

The three ladies had just returned from St. James’s Palace, and 
were sipping tea in the rather dingy dining-room of the temporary 
residence, when Lord Burnham joined them He was delighted with 
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his wife’s beauty, and pleased with her dress. She was standing with 
her train thrown over her arm, and had just put down her cup and 
taken up her bouquet; Madeleine was looking at her earnestly. 

“‘ Let your train down, Adeline,” said Lord Burnham, “and let me 
see you just as you were when you passed her Majesty.” 

She looked at him, smiling, with her graceful head held up, shook 
out the rich folds of her white-satin train, and threw them back with a 
movement of her hand which slightly raised the skirt of her dress, and 
showed her foot in its high-heeled satin shoe. 

“ That’s it!” exclaimed Madeleine; “now I know what it is that 
has always puzzled me; now I know who Adeline is so like.—Don’t 
you see it, Burnham ?—(Take care, mamma; your tea will be all over 
your petticoat in a minute.)—She is the very image of the Brown 
Lady !” 


VOL. VIII. 
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No. III. Brury-lane Cheatre (continued), 
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SHERIDAN’s first effort for his new theatre was an alteration of Van- 
brugh’s licentious comedy The Relapse, which the more modern writer 
called A 7rip to Scarborough. In 1777 he again burst the chains of 
indolence, and broke upon the world with that finest and most popular 
comedy in the English language, The School for Scandal. The brilliant 
manager was then only six-and-twenty. The play was an amalgamation 
of several dramatic efforts, and had been polished with incredible labour. 
Garrick and the best judges were enraptured, but Mrs. Candour was as 
busy as ever. The plot was said to have been stolen from a rejected play 
sent to the manager by a certain anonymous young lady, who had died 
of consumption, considerately and at exactly the right time, in Thames- 
street. Joseph and Charles, Backbite observed, were evidently Bliful 
and Tom Jones in new clothes ; the return of Sir Oliver was traceable 
to Sidney Biddulph, a novel by Sheridan’s mother; and the famous 
scandal scene at Lady Sneerwell’s was borrowed from the Misanthrope 
of Moliére. 

Sheridan was daring in his denials. He asserted loudly all through 
his life that he had never read a line of Wycherley, had never seen 
Garrick act, and had never sat a play out since he was born. One thing 
is singular—he never published in England a corrected edition of The 
School for Scandal, and told Mr. Ridgway as an excuse (having been 
paid for the copyright), that he had been nineteen years trying to 
satisfy himself with the style, and had never succeeded. Our Eng- 
lish play-writers borrow so remorselessly from the Gauls, that it is a 
satisfaction to note that Sheridan’s comedy has been translated into 
French in countless versions, and under many different names. There 
is a stage tradition that Sheridan was, as usual, terribly procrastinating 
in producing the play. On the last slip he wrote, “Finished at last; 
thank God!—R. B. SHermpan.” Below this the prompter added his 
devout response, “ Amen.—W. Hopkins.” 

In 1778 the daring financier, as reckless as Midas with his power 
of turning all he touched to gold, bought out Mr. Lacy for more than 
45,000/., and Dr. Ford for 77,0007. 

In 1779, the year he wrote the monody on the death of Garrick, 
Sheridan produced the farce of The Critic, a play founded on the 
Duke of Buckingham’s Rehearsal and Fielding’s Pasquin and Historical 
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Register. He was already as large a borrower of wit as he was of money. 
Moore has pointed out that Burleigh’s celebrated shake of the head is 
to be found in Fielding’s Register; just as Sir Fretful’s famous simile 
about plagiarists comparing them to gipsies, who disfigure stolen 
children to make them pass for their own—exists verbatim in one of 
Churchill’s poems. 

In 1792 Sheridan’s affairs became hopelessly entangled. At that 
unfortunate crisis the prying surveyors, indifferent to the distress of 
the manager, who was just then agonised by the recent death of his 
wife, reported Drury-lane Theatre as unsafe, and incapable of repair. 
It was tottering, like its owner’s health and credit, and it symbolised 
his decline. Sheridan and Linley, ever daring in such matters, at once 
proposed to raise 15,0007. by means of three hundred debentures of 50/. 
each. While paying interest for this loan, the company all the time 
playing at the Opera and Haymarket at an enormous expense, the 
reckless manager was actually maintaining three establishments—one 
at Wanstead for his son and his tutor,.a second at Isleworth, and a 
third in Jermyn-street. 

In 1794 a new theatre was built by Henry Holland. It was to 
have cost 75,000/., but architects have expansive minds and receptive 
pockets, and the bricks and mortar eventually absorbed more than 
150,0007., so only part of the debt was paid off, and a claim of 70,0007. 
remained upon the property. In 1796 Sheridan, who was never very 
enthusiastic about Shakespeare, produced Ireland’s impudent forgery of 
Vortigern, paying the lad 3007. down for the shameless imposture, which 
the manager’s keen eye should have detected at the first glance. 

In 1798 Kotzebue’s Stranger appeared, and has ever since held the 
stage, puling and false as is its sentiment, and detestable as is its 
morality. Sheridan assured Mr. Rogers that he wrote every word of 
the play as at present acted ; and in 1799 he furnished many additions 
to a bombastical translation of Rolla. Some clap-trap denunciations 
of Bonaparte, and a happy bit of stage-effect, secured its success. 

The Drury-lane property was still wallowing in a slough of debt, 
Chancery-Court crows were hovering over it ceaselessly, when one Feb- 
ruary night in 1809 it took fire and was destroyed. Sheridan was at 
the House of Commons at the time, preparing to speak in a debate 
on the Spanish war, when an ominous crimson glare lit St. Stephen’s 
windows. The House, full of sympathy, proposed at once to adjourn; 
but Sheridan, always chivalrous, rose and calmly said, “that what- 
ever might be the extent of the private calamity, he hoped it would 
not interfere with the public business of the country.” He arrived 
too late to save even a harpsichord of his wife’s, which he specially 
valued. He is reported to have coolly proceeded to the Piazza Coffee- 
house, and discussed a soothing bottle of wine. “Surely,” he said, 
“there can be no harm in a man taking a glass of wine by his own fire- 
side.” But every joke of those days was attributed to Sheridan. 
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There now grew up a scheme for building a third winter theatre, 
and this rivalry Sheridan had to fight tooth and nail. The projectors’ 
arguments were, the distance of Drury Lane from the “ politer streets,” 
the small number of its side-boxes, and the inconvenient earliness of 
the hour of opening. 

By a new agreement in 1811 Sheridan was to receive 20,000/. for 
his moiety (he paying off the Linley family), and an additional sum of 
4,000/. for the property of the fruit-offices and the reversion of boxes 
and shares. His son Thomas was to be paid 12,000/. for his quarter 
of the patent property. Mr. Whitbread, the great brewer of Chiswell- 
street, Finsbury, was energetic in urging forward the rebuilding of 
Drury Lane, and disentangling the cords of debt that bound Sheridan ; 
but Whitbread was ruthless and inflexible in his resolve not to allow 
the great wit to obtain any power in the new management. 

For three years after the rebuilding Sheridan would never enter the 
theatre ; but in 1815 Lord Essex one night persuaded him to go and see 
Kean. Missing Sheridan between the acts, Lord Essex sought him be- 
hind the scenes, and found him at last in the greenroom surrounded 
by the delighted actors, who were drinking bumpers to the health of 
the great writer of Zhe School for Scandal. A week after, Dr. Bair 
pronounced his life in danger. He died in July 1816. A few days be- 
fore his death, Sheridan had written that affecting letter to Rogers the 
poet, asking for 150/.: “They are going to put the carpets out of win- 
dow, and break into Mrs. 8.’s room and take me. For God’s sake let me 
see you.” Rogers and Tom Moore instantly went to Saville-row: the 
servant spoke to them from the area, and told them it was all safe for 
that night, but that the house was to be pasted with bills in the morn- 
ing. Overwhelmed with debt, and worn out with drinking, Sheridan 
died reproaching Whitbread for not having advanced him some of the 
thousands of pounds still due to him, as he believed, from Drury Lane. 

The new Drury-Lane Theatre, built by Mr. B. Wyatt, one of the 
well-known family of architects, was opened in 1812. The house held 
800 persons less than its predecessor. Mr. Whitbread and a committee 
had erected it, and purchased the old patent’s right by means of a sub- 
scription of 400,0007. Of this, 20,0007. had been paid to Sheridan, and 
the same sum to the other patentees. The creditors of the old house 
took a quarter of what they claimed in full payment, and the Duke of 
Bedford generously abandoned a claim for 12,0007. The new company 
consisted of Elliston, Dowton, Bannister, Wallack, Wewitzer, Mrs. Glover, 
Miss Kelly, and Miss Mellon. Charles Kemble and Grimaldi were in 
the rival house, joined in the next season by John Kemble, Conway; 
Terry, and Mathews. The Drury-Lane proprietors, anxious to secure 
an opening address equal to that written by Dr. Johnson for Garrick, 
advertised for a suitable poem, offered twenty guineas for the prize, and 
promised a free and open competition. The result was that every rhym- 
ing fool in London sent verses. The proprietors were in despair ; till at 
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last Lord Byron, at the request of Lord Holland, wrote an address. Mr. 
Elliston delivered the lines, which the critics, however, thought tame ; 
and so the scribblers had their revenge. The brothers Smith, seizing the 
fine opportunity for parody, caricatured Scott’s medizvalism, Crabbe’s 
homeliness, and Wordsworth’s platitudes with excellent humour. The 
copyright of their inimitable book, for which Mr. Murray refused to give 
201, was purchased by him in 1819, after the sixteenth edition, for 
1317. So much for the perceptive faculties of authors’ middlemen. The 
leaden statue of Shakespeare over the entrance of old Drury Lane was 
the gift of Mr. Whitbread. It was executed by Cheere, the leaden-figure 
man of Hyde-park-corner, from a design by Scheemakers, a native of 
Antwerp, and the master of Nollekens. 

About 1749, Woodward, who had been harlequin to Rich, was en- 
gaged by Garrick to play Bobadil to his Kitely. He soon became 
eminent in depicting fops, rascals, simpletons, and the lighter Shake- 
spearian characters. He died in 1776 from an injury he received in 
jumping on a table in the character of Scrub. Churchill ridiculed his 
croaking and extravagance ; but no one seems to have surpassed him as 
Captain Flash, Petruchio, Dick the Apprentice, Marplot, and such cha- 
racters. 

Spanger Barry, Garrick’s rival, we have before mentioned. The 
town used to say of the Lear controversy, that Barry was every inch a 
king, but Garrick every inch King Lear. Barry was a tall, handsome, 
dignified actor,—rather artificial, Churchill says, but undoubtedly ex- 
cellent in the expression of love, grief, and jealous rage. He was a 
man of expensive tastes, and was once reproved for his lavishness by 
Mr. Pelham, the minister, whom he had invited to dinner. 

The blue-eyed Bellamy, whom we have also before mentioned, was 
a reckless woman, the wonder of the town for thirty years. To-day a 
demi-monde Cleopatra laden with jewels, to-morrow she was a poor for- 
saken outcast, crouching in the rain on the sodden steps of Westminster 
Bridge, and brooding over a screaming leap into the dark waters. She 
was the original Volumnia and Cleone, and could portray Jove with 
great passion. She retired in 1784. 

Lucky Miss Farren, the daughter of a poor strolling-player, appeared 
at Drury Lane in 1778. Walpole praises her “fine ladies,” and that 
says much for her grace and fascination. She could be gay as Lady 
Betty Modish, sentimental as Cecilia, and playful as Rosetta. In 1797 
she married the Earl of Derby, who had buried his first wife only six 
weeks before. Tradition still records that when a little girl she was 
helped over the ice at Salisbury on her way to carry a bowl of milk to 
her father, who was a prisoner in the lock-up. 

Mrs. Robinson, the “ Perdita” whom the Prince of Wales so heart- 
lessly betrayed and so ruthlessly deserted, was driven on the stage in 
1776 by her husband, a squandering scamp who had run through her 
fortune. She fascinated the Prince while playing the part of Perdita. 
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She left the stage in 1780, and died, forgotten, poor, and paralytic, in 
1800. 

We must give one word to poor Samuel Reddish,—Canning’s step- 
father,—a reasonably good Edgar and Posthumus, who went mad in 
1779. Nor can we pass unnoticed Gentleman Smith, a good Charles 
Surface ; and Dodd, the best of fops and old men, and the finest Master 
Slender and Master Stephen ever known. A genteel airy coxcomb, he 
used to excel in tottering about the stage in Cibber’s manner. 

That fine actor, John Palmer, the original representative of plau- 
sible Joseph Surface, had himself by nature the plausibility requisite 
for the part. “ Plausible,” he used to say demurely, “am I? You 
rate me too highly. The utmost I ever did in that way was to persuade 
a bailiff who had arrested me to bail me out.” Once, when making up 
a quarrel with Sheridan, Palmer exclaimed, “If you could but see my 
heart, Mr. Sheridan ; if you could only see my heart!” Sheridan looked 
at him with a slow-dawning ironical smile, and replied: “ Why, Jack, 
Jack, you forget I wrote it.” 

Lamb, that most appreciative of critics, says Palmer was a gentle- 
man with a slight infusion of the footman. He had two voices, both 
dangerous, plausible, hypocritical, and insinuating. He fell dead on 
the Liverpool stage just as he had repeated the line in the third act of 
The Stranger, “There is another and a betler world.’ The rumour at 
the time was, that as the passage commenced with a profane apostrophe 
to the Deity, conscientious agony ut having to deliver it had broken 
Palmer’s heart. When Kemble next acted the Stranger, the audience 
at Drury Lane was in a state of nervous alarm till he had passed the 
fatal line. 

Henderson, the friend of Gainsborough, and engaged by Sheridan for 
Drury Lane in 1777, was one of the best of Falstaffs—one from whom 
even Mr. Mark Lemon might have learned something. Henderson’s 
defects were a woolly voice and a disagreeable habit of sawing the air. 
He was one of the earliest persons to give public readings; and his 
recitation of John Gilpin much advanced the sale of Cowper’s poem. 
He died, in the very prime of life, in 1785, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

The advent of Mrs. Siddons is an epoch in the annals of Drury. 
She appeared there first in 1775 as Portia; but her first real triumph 
was in 1780 as Isabella in Southerne’s tragedy. She was the daughter 
‘of a poor actor, and the wife of a poorer. Nobody at first cared for her ; 
but after her triumph the management awarded her Garrick’s dress- 
ing-room, and some legal admirers presented her with a purse of one 
hundred guineas. Her career after that knew no check, though she 
failed as Rosalind, and in comedy was only what Colman -called “a 
frisking grig.” Every spectator who has left record of the impressions 
she produced on him testifies to her grace, noble carriage, dignity, fine 
elocution, solemn earnestness, and pathos. She had more feeling than 
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her brother; her voice was less sepulchral, her manner more sponta- 
neous. She had more repose than Garrick, and was more naturai than 
Mrs. Pritchard. She even made old George III. shed tears, and ladies 
fainted at the agonies of her Jane Shore. Genius paid her homage; 
Erskine studied her cadences; Dr. Johnson kissed her hand and bowed 
his learned head to her; Reynolds painted her as the Tragic Muse. 
Even in private life she moved a queen, and spoke blank verse. She 
was accused by some of her envious contemporaries of parsimony, and 
of having allowed an abandoned sister almost to perish of starvation. 
But there is no proof that she was ever more than justly prudent. She 
closed her career in 1812 with her great character, Lady Macbeth, and 
died in 1831. 

King, the original Sir Peter Teazle, Lord Ogleby, Puff, and Dr. Oant- 
well, began his London career at Drury Lane in 1748. He left the 
stage in 1802. As Touchstone and Ranger he was always arch, rapid, 
and versatile. Hazlitt describes his old, hard, rough, apple-john face, 
and praises his neat way of uttering shrewd hints and tart replies. 

A favourite low comedian from 1780 to 1805 was Dicky Suett, a 
tall, thin, ungainly man; very nervous and tipsy in private life, and 
on the stage addicted to grimacing and “ gagging.” Lamb describes 
his catch-words, “O la!’ as irresistible. “ He drolled upon the stock of 
those two syllables richer than the cuckoo.” His loose shambling gait 
and slippery tongue reminded Lamb of Shakespeare’s jesters ; and Haz- 
litt calls him “the delightful old croaker—the everlasting Dicky Gossip 
of the stage.” Suett was probably more colloquial and vulgar than 
the low comedians of Garrick’s time ; and Colman’s and Morton’s plays 
left him more room to improvise word and gesture than the severer 
comedies of earlier days. 

But the chosen niche in this chapter, the place of vantage, we must 
give to that “noblest Roman of them all,” John Philip Kemble, who 
first appeared at Drury Lane in 1783, in the character of Hamlet. In 
1788-9 he succeeded King as manager of the theatre, and continued its 
director till 1801, when he went to Covent Garden. He first delighted 
Sheridan by the heroic way in which he delivered the rant of Rolla. 
Boaden says, “The noble portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence of Kemble 
bearing off the child expresses most accurately the vigour and pic- 
turesque beauty of his action. The herculean effort of his strength, 
his passing the bridge, his preservation of the infant though himself 
mortally wounded, excited a sensation of alarm and agony beyond 
anything perhaps that the stage has exhibited. But in truth, from his 
entrance to his death, the character was sustained with a power of 
elocution, a firmness of deportment, and an intensity of expression, that 
he alone could combine together.” Pizarro ran thirty-one nights. Addi- 
son’s Cato at the first was acted only eighteen times. In Coriolanus and 
Cato Kemble was preéminent; in all statuesque characters he excelled ; 
but that in the violent passion of Richard and Sir Giles, Cooke and 
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Kean surpassed him, there can be no doubt. Kemble had dry humour, 
and made occasional essays in comedy. George Colman, who spared 
nobody, said of Kemble’s Don Felix that there was a deuced deal too 
much of the Don and a d—— deal too little of the Felix. Kemble 
began seriously studying for Falstaff, but his courage failed him after 
he had already collected the costume. He once played Charles Surface, 
but the critics pronounced it not Charles’s restoration, but Charles’s 
martyrdom. He also attempted a jovial rakish character in one of 
Mrs. Aphra Behn’s licentious comedies, but he was unsuccessful. As 
Hamlet he was romantic, dignified, and philosophic ; though cruel 
people said his first peering look at his father’s ghost gave them rather 
a notion he was going to use an opera-glass to be sure there was no 
mistake. In his Rolla he delighted even Pitt. In Octavius he drew 
tears from all eyes. He excelled in Coeur de Lion, Penruddock, and 
that lachrymose humbug Kotzebue’s Stranger. He could be, however, 
at times tedious and monotonous. His “ ponderous and marble jaws,” 
as Michael Kelly called them, were often moved with dull and weari- 
some formality. Kemble was a little of a pedant, and had some fan- 
tastic caprices about pronunciation which offended the public. Leigh 
Hunt, who considered his pronunciation peculiarly vicious, has handed 
down the following list of his attempted reformations in the English 
language, all of which are wrong, and some of which are preposterous. 
He called aches ‘aitches,’ merchant ‘marchant,’ innocent ‘ innocint,’ 
conscience ‘conschince,’ virtue ‘ verchue,’ fierce ‘furse,’ beard ‘ bird,’ 
they ‘thé,’ odious ‘ ojus,’ and perfidious ‘perfijus.’ Kemble’s toadies 
used to cultivate his favour by running-down Garrick. One man told 
him Garrick had always reminded him of a little butler; and another 
comforted Garrick’s successor by reminding him that in Othello little 
Davy has been likened to the blackamoor boy with the kettle in Ho- 
garth’s picture. Kean, Kemble did not much care for, but he spoke of 
him generously. ‘“ Our styles of acting,” he said, “are so totally dif- 
ferent, that you must not expect me to like that of Mr. Kean; but on 
thing I must say in his favour—he is at all times terribly in earnest.” 

Kemble was a chivalrous man, and fought two duels—one with Mr. 
Daly, a Dublin manager, and another with Mr. James Aikin, an irrit- 
able actor of Drury Lane. The Hon. Mr. St. John, being angry about 
the delay in producing his poor tragedy of Mary Queen of Scots, grew 
one night very indignant in the greenroom, and told Mr. Kemble with 
aristocratic insolence that ‘‘ he was a man whom he could not call out.” 
Mr. Kemble answered with perfect coolness, ‘‘ But you are a man whom 
I can turn out, and therefore you will leave this place, sir, immedi- 
ately.” Mr. St. John prudently retired, and afterwards apologised as 
a gentleman ought to have done. It is also well known that the lady 
Kemble afterwards married having been threatened with insult by some 
officers on leaving the theatre, the great tragedian drew his sword and 
escorted her home. 
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Kemble was rather addicted to wine. Cook, whom he detested, 
and of whom he was jealous, was never sober. Nine glasses of brandy- 
and-water Cook swallowed at one rehearsal of Shylock; that is on 
indisputable record. Kemble had to reprove him on one occasion. 
“Qook,” he said, “you were very drunk last night. IfI was you, I 
would avoid it when going on the stage. You should time it—you 
should time it, as I do.” Two or three nights after (it was during the 
O. P. riots), Kemble, who had been absorbing port-wine to drown his 
troubles, staggered on the stage, and no one listening, staggered off 
again. Cook the next morning came to him in the greenroom, and 
said with all the malice of Zanga, “ Kemble, you were very drunk last 
night. If I was you, I would avoid it when going on the stage. You 
should time it—you should time it, as I do.” 

Kemble in private life was courteous and hospitable, and his con- 
versation was enriched by a wide range of classical and general know- 
ledge. The following two stories present him to us in a very amiable 
light. One day walking down Park-lane with his friend Boaden, they 
came upon some chimney-sweep boys playing at marbles. (The sweeps 
had just lost Mrs. Montagu, their great patroness.) “Do you know, 
Boaden,” said he, “ that I think taw the best thing I play ?” Boaden 
laughed; but Kemble, instantly taking up a marble the farthest from 
the ring, called out “ Fain dribbling,” and knuckling down, struck out 
sharply a distant marble at which he aimed. He rose in great glee at 
finding his skill still surviving, and dropping a shilling into the ring 
in memory of Mrs. Montagu, passed grandly on. 

The second story paints still more pleasantly his grave Cervantic 
humour. Kemble and a friend, having dined together, went to Drury 
Lane, the manager wishing to give his ultimate instructions for the 
night. As they entered the hall of the theatre, some grenadiers stand- 
ing by the fireplace, seeing the manager, respectfully took off their 
hats. Kemble instantly borrowed a guinea of his friend, and with a 
wink gravely advanced and addressed the soldiers. 

“* Soldiers,” he said in his grand declamatory manner, “ when Cato 
led his army across the burning deserts of Libya he found himself quite 
parched up with the intense drought—in plainer words, he was very 
dry. One of the soldiers, seeing this, stepped unperceived out of the 
ranks and brought him presently some water in a steel cap. What do 
you think Cato said to the soldier? I'll tell you. ‘Comrade,’ said he, 
‘ drink first yourself.’ Now I daresay Cato never in his life led braver 
men than I at present see before me; therefore, to follow so great an 
example, do you drink that for me.” So saying he put the guinea into 
the hands of the sergeant; the soldiers shouting, “God bless your 
honour !” as Kemble and his friend walked off to the dressing-room. 
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I suppose there is no one, even in this busy world, who does not know 
what it is to have a holiday. From the schoolboy who awakes on a 
fine Saturday morning, and lies a minute or two in bed, letting the full 
force of the thought gush in upon him—vwith that strange mysterious 
power with which a thing strikes us when we first become conscious 
after sleep—that for this day he has literally nothing to do but to en- 
joy himself,—to the weary old man who recognises that to-day he has 
not to wend his accustomed steps to the City, all know something of 
the charm of a holiday. Acceptable at all times in the dreary mist 
and misery of a wet winter’s morning, when, if we cannot do anything 
else, we can stretch our legs out comfortably before the fire in the 
breakfast-room, and smoke a cigar, while we deliberately con the morn- 
ing paper, or cut the leaves of our favourite magazine; on that day on 
which we have the Christ-child cradled close beside us, or that on 
which all the world is in some way celebrating the birth of a new year ; 
or in the happy spring-time : it is doubly acceptable in those glorious 
days of summer, when the skies are clear, the sun is strong, and the 
wind breathes balmily over hill and dale, and sea and shore. All 
nature appears lazy; the corn and fruit are ripening slowly; the sun 
is loitering on his every-day journey; the night has been lingering 
somewhere, and is long in coming ; the wind is half-asleep as it caresses 
a sea which is too lazy either to smile or pout at its kisses. We feel 
we must be idle and lazy too. Some such latent thoughts drove Ned 
Dalton and myself the other day away from the stir and bustle of a 
great city to the quiet of a seaside town, which one of us, at least, had 
known long. A certain gray and quaint old city by the sea—a Scottish 
Brighton and a Scottish Oxford all in one; the only place, it seems to 
me, where Englishmen escape from old Froissart’s accusation that they 
take their pleasure sadly. A city of bright skies, and glassy sea, and 
glorious sunsets; of learned men, elegant loafers, and charming girls; 
which we shall for the present name St. Rule. 

We had been there for about a week, and now sat under a pleasant 
veranda, attached to the comfortable “ Lounge,” with outstretched feet, 
victims to the fatigue of a couple of rounds of golf, and the calm of a 
summer evening. To our right, the tiny wavelets were running up a 
stretch of golden sand, with many a musical plash and gurgle; from 
our left, the quiet chattering of knots and groups of “ caddies” reached 
us as they discussed the events of the day, and the results of the several 
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matches in which they had been engaged. Behind us, from the open 
windows of the “Lounge,” came the talk of veteran players, as they 
made up their matches for next day; the rustle of newspapers, and the 
rattle of the billiard-balls. In front lay open the “links,” the scene 
of so many a contest, on which the rays of the setting sun made pat- 
terns of light and shade. A late match or two was coming in, stopping 
a moment to look at the gay scene across the burn to their left, where 
crowds of ladies and girls were playing at the game of which we pro- 
pose to give some slight description. It is the evening before the gold 
medal of the ladies’ golf-club is played for, and everyone is very busy 
practising for the event, giving up, in some cases, for the time, their 
regular private matches, and intent only on counting the number of 
strokes in which they can do the round,—for to the lady who accom- 
plishes it in the fewest is the medal assigned. 

Golf, or goff, is originally and emphatically a Scotch, and, we may 
add, in its full and perfect form a gentleman’s, game. Some doubts 
exist as to the exact date at which it was introduced to Scotland (from 
Germany it is supposed); but during the reign of James I. we find it 
a favourite with all classes of the community. We have some slight 
historical association with it when we hear that Charles I. was engaged 
in playing a round of Leith links in 1641, while on a visit to Scotland, 
when news was brought to him of the rebellion in Ireland. Keen 
golfer as he was, the news was too important to brook delay, and throw- 
ing up his game, he returned to Holyrood House to take measures for its 
suppression. A few words on golf as a game for gentlemen will enable 
our readers to understand the part of it that has now begun to be played 
by ladies, and which gives fair promise of rivalling in attraction the 
charms of Aunt Sally and croquet. The one thing indispensable for the 
game as played by gentlemen is a large roomy stretch of short grass, 
broad plateaus of which are often found attached to towns, and are 
suitable for a common recreation-ground, termed in Scotland “links,” 
and in England commons, downs, or heaths. The ground by no means 
requires to be level, or in any place, with the exception of the few yards 
of green on which the holes are placed, smooth or flat. The greater 
the number of hillocks, sandpits (in golfing lingo “ bunkers”), gorse- or 
whin-bushes, longish grass, or water, to serve as hazards in driving from 
one hole to another, the more exciting the game, and the better room 
for the display of skill. The number of holes varies with the extent 
of the links. In St. Andrews, which has long been the metropolis: of 
golf, the number is eighteen, nine out and nine coming back; and the 
playing of these, though as the case happens little more than a semi- 
circle is described, is invariably and by long usage termed a “round.” 
The holes—in size about five inches in diameter, and of sufficient depth 
to prevent the ball from jumping out, and shallow enough to be reached 
easily with the hand—are cut in the turf, generally on some particular 
spot where the grass happens to be smooth and the ground level, at 
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distances varying from 150 to about 450 yards. The instruments ne- 
cessary for a game are clubs of different size, form, and material, suited 
to the nature of the ground on which the player finds his ball—the only 
other necessity of the game—which is round and hard, and invariably 
nowadays made of gutta-percha. The object of the game—-which 
may be played either as a single match, one against one, or as a “four- 
some,” two against two, each partner playing the same ball alternately 
—is to drive from one hole to another, and zn/o the hole, in as few a 
number of strokes as possible. As a “set” of clubs, the technical term 
for the number necessary to play the game with much success, includes 
as many as a dozen different forms of implements, the players have to 
provide themselves with a “caddie,” or club-carrier, who hands the 
player the particular club he wishes, looks after his ball, gives him 
any advice he may stand in need of, and, in short, is his servant for the 
round. The caddie “tees” the ball, that is, puts it on a favourable 
part of the ground for striking, and often raises it a little by a pinch 
of sand, obtained at first starting from every hole; but this is the only 
part of the game at which he is allowed to touch the ball. The éeeing- 
ground is on a yard or two of grass immediately in front of the hole. 
Both players in a single match play off from this one after the other, 
and start off together each after his own ball, which, if he is a good 
player, is lying, after describing a beautiful curve in the air, falling 
with some impetus, and bounding over the greensward, about the dis- 
tance of a hundred or more yards. They then each strike again, and 
so on, till they come up to the green on which the hole is situated. 
They then use a short thick club, good for easy gentle shots, and play 
till they get the ball into the hole. If A has got in in five shots, and 
B in six, the hole is of course A’s, and he counts “one up,” or “one 
ahead,” and they start afresh for the next hole. If both have done it 
in six, then the hole is halved, and no score is made. 

It is at this point, where the gentleman comes to use his short club, 
and takes careful aim and easy stroke, when within a few yards of the 
hole, that the game which has been adopted by ladies begins. And 
this is the natural point at which any adaptation of the gentleman’s 
game should be begun, being the only part where strength or a full 
swing of the club round the shoulders is not required. It follows from 
this that, in proportion to the extent of ground required for golf pro- 
perly so called, the piece of ground necessary for a ladies’ “ putting- 
green” is small, and the distance between the holes very much less, say 
fifteen or twenty yards. Thus, any averagely large lawn, or any field 
adjoining a house, is perfectly well adapted for being turned into a 
putting-ground; and by a careful and clever placing of the holes, a 
very small piece of ground may be economised so as to contain a suffi- 
cient number of holes. Any number of holes is sufficient to make an 
interesting game; but, as it happens, the number of holes at St. An- 
drews in Scotland and North Devon in England—the only places, as 
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far as we are aware, where ladies’ golf-clubs have been started—is 
eighteen, the same as that on the regular links at St. Andrews. The 
ground occupied by the ladies’ course at St. Andrews is circular in 
form, about 100 yards broad and 300 in length; and there is no occa- 
sion for it ever being larger, while much smaller, as we have said, would 
suffice. The game is played with a wooden club—the same as that 
used by the gentlemen when arrived at the green on which the hole is 
situated—and a ball, which is the same as that used by them through- 
out. The holes are also of the same size and depth, and the object is 
of course to go from one hole to another in as few strokes as possible. 
It is, in fact, just the game of golf in miniature; and anyone who 
knows the points in that noble game will see at once what a fund of 
interest short holes, or the game in miniature, is likely to afford. The 
component parts of a club are a shaft and a head, spliced well to- 
gether; the shaft made of hickory or lancewood, and its handle, at 
the part where it is grasped by the player, is covered with leather, 
thus insuring a firm and certain hold—an indispensable necessity in 
long driving. The head is in general made of apple-tree or thorn. It 
is heavily weighted with lead behind, and thus the club acquires the 
power it has. The under part of the head is protected by a facing of 
horn. All wooden clubs are of this character, differing only in shape 
and size. The putter, with which ladies alone play, is no exception. 
We take the following description of it from “A few rambling Re- 
marks on Golf,” published a few years ago by the Messrs. Chambers : 
‘The putter (wu as in ‘ but’) is a short-shafted stiff club, with a large 
flattish head and a square face ; it is used when the ball arrives within 
close proximity to the hole” (which it always is, comparatively speak- 
ing, in ladies’ golf), “generally within twenty yards, with no inter- 
vening hazards, and is nearly invariably considered the best club for 
holing out the ball. It is peculiarly fitted for this purpose from its 
make ; but some players prefer putting with a straight-faced iron club, 
called a putting-iron, and possess great dexterity with the tool. To be 
a good putter is what all golfers aim at, and comparatively few ever 
attain. Showy driving is of a much commoner occurrence than certain 
putting ; and one who by superiority in the former can gain a full stroke 
from his opponent between two far-distant holes frequently loses his 
advantage by missing a ‘ put’ within a yard of the hole.” These, then, 
are the necessities of the game: a good green, the holes well placed 
and sufficiently apart, hazards between the holes—gorse, bunkers, &c., 
ee a good player will always endeavour to avoid—a putter, and a 
all. 

When Ned Dalton and I strolled down to the scene of busy prac- 
tising for the great event of to-morrow, we found the excitement 
amongst the intending players to be intense, and much speculation 
being hazarded as to the winner. The green was quite full, and there 
was a large attendance of gentlemen, associate-members of the club, 
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who had come down to play in matches, to select a safe lady-player 
to bet on, or to “‘coach” lady-friends in some of the difficulties of the 
game, and generally by their presence to encourage, as they walked 
about leisurely from one party to another. We caught sight of two 
lady-friends just finishing a match, having arrived at the third hole 
before the end. We walked up to them to see them finish; and a 
description of their play may enable our readers to form as vivid an 
idea of the game as it is possible to put on paper. Miss X. and 
Miss Y.—two unknown quantities we beg to state—had been playing 
a match of one round, and at the point we met them were what is 
termed “all square,” or equal; that is, the number of holes taken by 
the one was exactly the same as that taken by the other. Miss Y., 
having won the last hole, had what is termed the “ honour,” and played 
off first. She played a good firm shot, but not being quite straight the 
ball got into some longish grass, which arrested its progress. Miss X. 
played beautifully straight, and being almost strong enough, the ball 
stopped within a foot of the hole and perfectly “dead,” that is, safe to 
be holed in the next shot. Miss Y., seeing her only chance of even a 
half was to hole her ball from the distance, she was behind the hole a 
little towards the right, played hard up so as to give the ball, if it went 
straight, a chance of catching the hole. Playing two while her partner 
had only played one, she played what is called the “odd,” or “one 
more.” She played a good deal too strong, however, and although the 
ball passed within an inch of the hole on the left side, it rolled some 
way past. According to the rules of the game, being still farther away 
from the hole than Miss X., she ought to have played two more; but 
Miss X., being “dead,” played out; thus holing in two, which is con- 
sidered fine play, and becoming “‘one ahead.” At the next hole tables 
were turned. Miss X., having the honour, played first, but having taken 
her eye off the ball—a fatal mistake—“ topped” it; that is, hit the ball 
near the top, rather than fairly in the middle; and rolling a little way 
it rested in one of the hazards—a small bunker or plate of loose sand. 
Miss Y. played in a good direction, but a little too strong, and not near 
enough to be certain of holing in two. Miss X. then played out of the 
bunker in which she was, but the heavy sand retarded it still, and she 
just succeeded in getting it out of the hazard. She then played “two 
more,” and lay just at the edge of the hole. Miss Y. now had two 
strokes for the hole ; she missed her second, holed her third; winning 
the hole, and they again became all square. The match now became 
exciting, as they had only one more hole to play, and whoever won it 
necessarily won the match. To a golfer on the large links there is 
perhaps no more exciting moment than this, “all square and one to 
play.” Had any of the players been one ahead and one to play, they 
would have been in that comfortable and interesting position termed in 
golfing lingo “dormy,” supposed to be derived from dormire, to sleep ; 
because the one who is ahead by the same number of holes as still 
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remains to be played cannot be beaten, and may go to sleep if he 
chooses. Both our ladies played off, and as far as strength was con- 
cerned played very well; but the one went rather much to the right of 
the hole, and the other to the left. Miss Y. was farthest off, and played 
the odd—good line, but not strong enough. Miss X. then played a 
little too strong, and catching the bias of the hill rolled right past the 
hole and stopped within a few inches of it, and right in front of Miss 
Y.’s ball. This was a hard case, one which occurs sometimes, and 
considered especially grievous when occurring at a hole on which the 
match depends. Miss Y. could not possibly get her ball into the hole, 
the other being directly in front, and making what is called a steimy. 
Had there been only six inches between the balls, the one nearest the 
hole, according to the rules, should have been lifted, and the course 
would thus have been clear for the other one; but no, this was a good 
twelve inches, and no bias on the ground by which Miss Y. could effect 
a “steal” into the hole; nor was she at liberty to play with great force 
on her adversary’s ball, so as to knock it away. My friend advised her 
to play so as just to shave her opponent’s ball, and take the chance of 
some unseen bias on the ground to help it in. She played, but as 
might almost have been expected, hit the other ball and started off to 
the right. Miss X. then holed out, and thus gained the match, which 
but for the unfortunate steimy would in all probability have been halved. 

It was now getting rather dark, and one by one the different parties 
left the ground. A baby moon was just kissing the waves into light 
as we walked past the sands, and went up to have a look at the ruins 
of cathedral and castle before we turned-in for the night. Talk natu- 
rally fell on the charms of the place we were living in, and the people 
who were visiting it. One young lady was quite astonished at the 
number of literary people she had met, having a few days before, within 
an hour or two, seen the publisher and editor of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zime; the publisher of Chambers’s Journal, himself a successful writer ; 
the editor, the famous novelist, and also the illustrator, of St. Pauls; 
a certain charming lady authoress and novelist of high reputation; a 
famous Oxford theologian and scholar; an editor of Plato; the head of 
the University of St. Andrews, a favourite Queen’s chaplain and able 
writer ; the indefatigable essayist of Fraser; besides sundry other lesser 
lights in the literary world. And certainly for such a small place as 
St. Rule is, the number of celebrities congregated in it was something 
astonishing. 

The next morning turned out as fine as anyone could desire it. 
Gentlemen who did not care to sacrifice their morning round, and yet 
wished to see the ladies’ medal played for, were early astir, and got 
through their game in time to be present at the beginning of the ladies’ 
match. The holes at the putting-green were already changed by the 
custodier of the links and champion golfer, Tom Morris, from their 
usual position, so that no one would have the benefit of knowing the 
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usual lines, and would require to study for themselves the positions of 
the holes and the shots they had to make. Moreover, no lady was 
allowed to play before the match commenced. By that time each lady 
had chosen her partner, and there had been a ballot for the order of 
starting. At twelve o’clock the first of twenty-nine couples started. 
The match was two rounds of a course of eighteen holes, making in all 
thirty-six holes. As there were only eighteen holes and twenty-nine 
couples, of course all the players were not engaged in the game at the 
same time, only one party being allowed to occupy one hole at a time, 
and thus the first couple were in from their first round before the last 
couple had started. Each lady was accompanied by a gentleman, who 
recorded on a card the number of strokes she took to each hole, and 
who was allowed to give occasional advice. As each party finished 
their two rounds, and handed their cards to the secretary, great interest 
was manifested on the part of the spectators and of those of the players 
who had done well, and were in hopes that their scores would not be 
surpassed. When the last couple were finished, it was found that the 
medal was won in 107 strokes, being one stroke less than an average of 
three to each hole, which was considered very good play. The silver 
cross, or second prize, was won in 108, and two were equal for the third 
place in 109. The medal was presented by the secretary of the club 
amidst the plaudits of the spectators and players, the latter of whom 
of course had all some kind of excuse for their bad play, with which 
they had to content themselves and satisfy the inquiries of their friends. 
Most of the ladies retired to rest before the ball in the evening, which 
was held under very favourable auspices. It was just like other balls ; 
a little more lively perhaps, and partaking more of the character of a 
quiet dance, as everyone had somehow or another got to know every 
other person so well among the charms and small gaieties of St. Rule; 
and attention was, it may be, a little distracted among the belles of the 
ball and the successful players; but there was the same flirting and 
pretty speeches, the same hopes and fears, the same little affaires du 
ceur, and the usual amount of disappointed expectation and expectation 
more than fulfilled, the same headaches and heartaches after all was 
over—afflictions which do not in the least belong to the game to wind 
up which they had assembled. 

To anyone who may think it worth their while to initiate the game 
of golf at their country-houses or in their neighbourhood, we may state 
that the necessary materials for play may be had from Tom Morris, The 
Links, St. Andrews, N.B., or from any place else where the noble game 
of golf is played. 

W. W. TULLOCH, M.A. 
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Ts the night quiet, O wife, O tenderest wife of my bosom ; 
Star-crowned and still, as began the night of unspeakable horror? 
Say, is it only the gathering wind that moans in the branches, 

Only the glow of the moonlight filling the room with its splendour? 
Never, O wife of my anguish, motherless wife of my sorrow, 

Never again will the coming of night bring merciful slumber, 

But only a sleep dream-haunted, full of terrors phantasmal, 
Memories hateful, accurst, that will torture our hearts for ever. 


Tortured in fancy again, I rose to-night as the tocsin— 

The great bell of St. Germain |’ Auxerrois tolling heavy and dooming— 
Startled with hideous clangour Paris, white in the moonlight, 

In the beautiful August time, on the solemn eve of the sabbath. 

Again from our chamber-casement looked I forth on the housetops, 


Saw the streets in commotion; lights at the windows; the marching 
Of troops in orderly hasting ; glitter of armour and weapon ; 
Waving of plumes and the flash of swords; while ever-recurring 
Outcries, “For God and the King!” burst from infuriate voices. 


Once again came the creeping of flesh, as I looked and listened ; 

Once again, like a stone, went down my heart in my bosom; 

And thou, awaking affrighted, thou with our boy, our belovéd, 

Didst, in a voice of emotion, demand the cause of my terror, 

Saying, “ Thou, too! Hast thou dreamed, love? Thou the Medici be- 
holding, 

Smiling and fair, till her face wrinkled and changed, and her tresses 

Coiled and hissed,—and in place of Catherine, lo, the Medusa ?” 

Gazing, I heard, but replied not, heeding rather the clamour, 

Strange and unearthly, of voices blended in infinite tumult. 

Still were they calling on God; but loud and hideous laughter, 

Mingled with shrieking and wailing, deafened the ears of the city. 


Then, as we listened confounded, thou and I and our infant, 


“ Death to the Huguenot!” smote us, sharp as the ring of the clarion ; 
VOL, VIII. G 
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“Death!” We clutched at the boy, and looking forth for a moment, 
Saw Nevers and Montpensier; saw, too, the multitude surging ; 

Saw where white-haired Coligny swung by his feet from the lantern ; 
Saw the slaughter of men, of the flying women and children; 

Saw the flames of the torches, heard the ring of the hatchets ; 

Saw and heard, yet incredulous even in seeing and hearing, 

Doubted yet of the worst, of the infinite compass of horror, 

And only fied when the chances of flight were all but defeated. 


Sharp, as branded with fire, is the picture of all that succeeded : 

The stealthy flight from the house; the steps beleagured with danger ; 
Heavens lurid, and black with the smoke of homesteads consuming ; 
Shrieks and cries of the tortured, blent with the groans of the dying; 
Streets with the blood of the slain ones reeking hot in the channels ; 
Thou by my side, and the child clinging and wailing with terror ; 
Ever with weapon in hand ready to strike, I protect thee, 

Threading the hideous ways that are dark and unspeakably noisome. 
So we elude pursuit, until, as we speed, on the instant 

Out of the darkness a woman armed with a poniard confronts us ; 
Fierce are her ravenous eyes, cruel her mouth, and her laughter 

What but a ghoul’s, as her knife in the heart of our darling she plunges! 


Once, and but once, have I stained my sword with the blood of a woman, 

Thou looking on, wife, the while—with pitiless glances on-looking. 

God, is it more than a vision? Have these things really befallen ? 
WILLIAM SAWYER. 





FIRE AND SNOW 


I, 


“J TELL you he’s as cunning as a little red snake, and you must take 
care of his biting end,” said Mr. Jabez Smiley, a leading corn-merchant 
and banker of Chicago, to his companion in a walk up and down the 
Wabash Avenue, the chief promenade of that quick-growing city on 
the southern shore of Lake Michigan. “ You are a native of the old 
country, mister, and may think it mere Yankee envy and sharp practice 
in me; but I just warn you that Daniel Sawbridge, the biggest rogue 
in Illinois, would be a load for one man to carry.” 

His companion, a young English railway contractor, newly settled 
in that City of the Lakes, smiled at the earnestness of his friend, and 
looking up at him with his frank brown eyes, merely said, 

‘* Excuse me, but I think better of him.” 

*“ Ah! you like the father, and you like the daughter—don’t be 
offended; everyone knows it. Lovers are like prairie-hens, they stick 
their heads in a bush and think no one sees them. I wish you well, 
and I’ll loan you as many hundred dollars as you want, as I have told 
you half-a-dozen times; I am no enemy of yours, Mr. Castle; but I 
tell you again, Sawbridge is a bad egg, and so you'll findhim. You 
should marry Colonel Docker’s daughter; now she’s a fine girl, and will 
have 50,000 dollars.” 

Castle was a well-made young fellow, with a quick eye, good features, 
and a rather massive chin that indicated strength of will and no com- 
mon resolution. Jn dress and manner he was a gentleman, but one 
ready to work, and determined to succeed; his walk was resolute, his 
manner staccato without bluntness, and the expression of his face firm, 
generous, and winning. 

Mr. Smiley was one of those square-faced, strong, coarse men who 
so often lead matters in American provincial towns: rugged fore- 
head, short nose, bull-neck. He wore a badly-made black tail-coat, a 
wrinkly black-satin waistcoat, and a huge bunch of spade-guineas and 
seals on his watch-chain. He was a shrewd, pushing, imperturbable 
man of business, with a good heart, and no perception of the sensitive- 
ness of younger men. 

The young man’s eyes loured. 

“ Mr. Smiley,” he said, “you have been a good friend to me; but 
this israther too much. Whom I choose for my wife is no concern of 
yours; we do not weigh hearts against dollars in England.” 

“Wal, I guess it’s no bad way—you very often get the love thrown 
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in, and it’s something certain if you get only the dollars ; ‘a short horse 
is soon curried.’ I’ll only make one more remark—have you put that 
1000/. in Sawbridge’s bank ?” 

Castle’s face lengthened as he replied with a too palpably affected 
courage, 

*T do not know that I am called upon to answer such a question; 
but as you have always proved a friend to me, I will answer you straight 
off the reel, and in the same spirit in which I believe you ask me—yes.” 

Mr. Smiley made no answer ; he only shrugged his shoulders, rustled 
his watch-seals thoughtfully, felt in his waistcoat-pocket, and whistled. 

“ Wal,” he said at last, “if you know pepper from gunpowder, you 
take it out as soon as you can, or it’ll go down stream, that’s sure. I 
say, Castle, I’m as dry as a powder-horn; come and have a catawba 
cobbler. It’s mighty good, I tell you. Wal, I see you’ve no ears for 
me this morning, and I must be off to the wharf. Good-bye, keep an 
eye on Sawbridge; he’s an artful coon. I know his game better than 
you do—yes, siree, or may I never put sweetening in my tea again !”” 

** An honest fellow,” said the young Englishman to himself, as his 
friend left him, “but very prejudiced against Sawbridge. I am glad 
I invested that money, and took Sawbridge’s advice.” 

Business took Castle that very afternooon to the railway-station at 
Granville, twenty miles from Chicago. Whilst waiting there for the 
train back, a fly arrived, laden with boxes marked “ New York.” From 
this carriage a lady, whose face was hidden with a veil, got out; her 
dress becoming entangled in the handle of the door, Castle, who was 
passing at the moment, stopped to release it. 

The lady lifted her veil to thank him, and started when she saw 
Castle. It was Miss Sawbridge. 

“Letty !” 

“ Frank !” 

“Why, where are you stealing a march to, Letty ?—you never told 
me of this. I shall be jealous—really jealous; and all alone too!— 
Porter, take this lady’s luggage and ticket.—Come, Letty, let us walk 
up and down.” 

There was a glow on the lady’s cheek which was rather that of shame 
and vexation than love. The next moment a deadly pallor came over 
her face, and she would have fallen had not Frank Castle’s strong hand 
caught her. 

“* Frank,” she said, “I have cruelly repaid your love. I must tell 
you all. I have been a mere tool to entrap you. I am not Mr. Saw- 
bridge’s daughter.” 

“Not his daughter! what matter, Letty dear? I love you. What 
relation are you, then, to him ?” 

Letty hesitated, then turning her face from the eyes that were fixed 
on her so tenderly, she articulated slowly, as if each syllable was an 


agony, 
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“ His wife!” 

It was as if a bullet had struck Frank Castle’s heart; he felt as if 
about to fall dead. His face became like that of a corpse; a cold dew 
broke out on his upper lip; the blood seemed to stop circulating; he 
stammered “ His wife!’ and pressed Letty’s hand convulsively. 

‘He has been cruel to me; he is a bad man. O, dear Frank, forgive 
me. As I hope for heaven, I was forced to do it. I was afraid to tell 
you. He would have killed me if I had refused to entrap one more 
victim. God forgive me for it! You will forgive me, dear Frank, for I 
do love you truly. This man is iron; he has no heart, no love, no pity. 
I am his slave—he hates me, and I hate him—but I fear him. We 
must part. I hear the train. He stops the bank to-morrow night—take 
out your money to-morrow morning. Did you not get my letter of 
warning ?” 

“ No, Letty.” 

“Then he intercepted it. O God, send the day of retribution soon 
for these things! Frank, do not hate me utterly. I deserve your pity ; 
think of me as the most wretched of women.” 

Frank pressed her hand silently; the train swept up. They parted. 
A forlorn broken man, he stood alone upon the platform, the dream of 
his life melted into air—hope’s rainbow, as it seemed, for ever gone 
from the sky; a rainy evening settling down upon the horizon, and 
darkening the future. 

The first train back took Castle to Chicago; at the station, who 
should come up to him but Smiley. 

“Wal,” said he, “there’s ugly talk in town about the bank ; do you 
believe in him now ?” 

“ No,” said Castle. 

“Turned up trumps at last,” said Smiley, in his dry chuckly way ; 
“wal then, take my advice, go straight to the bank. I saw a light in 
the skunk’s room as I passed. Knock him up, and insist on your 
money; I’ll back you, even if you try and whip him, for I can see you’re 
pretty mad with him. Come, let us put out for South-street, and knock 
into eternal smash this bogus banker, whom you thought me jealous of.” 

Away they went; it was just eleven o’clock. To their surprise, a 
crowd was round the bank. Smiley pushed through it and read aloud 
the notice on the shutters: 


“The Great Central Michigan Bank is closed. The firm regret 
that the late monetary crisis has compelled them, with the deepest re- 
luctance, to suspend payments. They hope, however, very shortly to 
resume business, and to pay up the deferred interest. 

“ DANIEL SAWBRIDGE, Manager.’ 


“ Je-mi-ma!” said Smiley; “I say, Castle, we’re too late. I’ll ham- 
mer at the door. Bear up, man; you look pale; ha! you should have 
minded me.” 
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Smiley did hammer, till in fact he burst a shutter in; and then an 
old black servant looked out of an upper window and shouted, 

“Take care of de premises, jebblemen. Bank’s busted, and massa 
is off in a trotting wagon three hours ago to de steamboat dépét. Guess 
you won’t catch de steamer dis time. Don’t hurt de property, jebble- 
men, for it’s all sold to de brokers, North-street.” 

It was no use; in spite of all Smiley and Castle could do, the mob 
stormed in and sacked the place. 

“Burn up the rogue’s bank!” was the cry of two hundred voices. 
In a few minutes showers of broken chairs covered the street, and on 
their top half a piano, and a pile of shivered chandeliers, empty desks, 
torn account-books, and erased ledgers. 

Ten minutes later the fiery smoke of a great impromptu bonfire rose 
into the air above the roofs of Chicago. 


I. 

In America men do not sit down lazily under misfortunes. It is 
easy enough to change professions; and men of seventy start again with 
all the hopefulness of youth. 

Frank Castle had given up railway contracting from want of capital, 
and had become chief inspecting-accountant on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railway. His duty was annually to inspect the books on the different 


stations, and to examine into all cases of defalcation. 

Some important business in the railway share-market took Frank 
Castle one day to New York. His share-broker referred him to a Mr. 
Jesse M‘Kirwan, 42 Wall-street, as the best man to consult as to the 
state of the particular railway in which he wished to make invest- 
ments. 

Two years had passed, and Frank Castle had long shaken off the 
grief of his bitter disappointment; like a brave fellow as he was, he 
had thrown behind him that sorrow, and sought a better store-house 
for his love. Overflowing with energy, rejoicing in success, he was 
that summer afternoon pacing the streets of New York, eager-for busi- 
ness and buoyant with a nobler hope. Independence was the goal he 
aimed at, and in his future home, still in dreamland, he saw a loved, 
gladsome face peeping from the window. Fanny, the gentle little 
daughter of his worthy old friend Smiley, had that day given him her 
heart, and he was happy as a thousand kings, exulting as Columbus 
did when the New World broke upon his sight. 

Wall-street is one of the grandest streets in that French Liverpool, 
New York. The houses are palaces of stone and marble—huge piles, 
fortresses of wealth and bankruptcy, staring new, barbarically grand 
with ornaments of all the known orders of architecture, ponderous with 
colossal cornices, misplaced pilasters, and exuberant pillars, extravagant 
balconies, hideous porches ; repulsively cold in their vulgar formality, 
hypocritically respectable temples of Mammon, with Juggernaut cars 
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secretly drawn up in the back streets to grind and crush up their 
victims. 

The basement-floor is much utilised in Wall-street. To some ofthe 
grandest offices you descend by stone steps into what in an English 
house would be either the kitchen or the cellar. Large brass-plates on 
the door-jambs flash up the names to the inquiring pedestrians in the 
roadway. 

To such an office, remarkable for large plate-glass windows with 
brown-wire blinds, in which the name Jesse P. M‘Kirwan appeared 
in large white letters, Frank Castle made his way. There never 
was a smarter office, brighter brass-plates, more exquisite grained oak- 
wainscoting, more smoothly-moving green-baize doors ; the desk looked 
larger than in other offices, the pewter inkstands more silvery. There 
was only one clerk, but he was dressed to perfection. 

Was Mr. M‘Kirwan in? Clerk seemed flurried; thought Mr. 
M‘Kirwan was engaged; would see. The tremendously-dressed clerk 
disappeared through a glass door intoa sort of inner boudoir, whispered 
a good deal, and returned, bowing to Frank. Mr. M‘Kirwan would be 
glad to see him. Frank Castle walked into the inner office. There, at 
a desk, sat a pale, sharp-featured, ferret-eyed man, adorned with a long 
silky black beard that flowed down upon the whitest of waistcoats. 
Mr. M‘Kirwan’s conical head was a mass of black curls; and through 
these the sharebroker moved a large fat red hand loaded with coarse 
rings, with which from time to time he adjusted his delicate gold spec- 
tacles. 

“ Pray take a chair,” he said. ‘ What can Ido for you, sir? Share- 
market to-day in a glorious condition for buyers. Baltimore and Ohio’s 
down again this morning to almost nothing; safe to be up next week 
to double. Buying shares now, sir, is literally coining money.” 

As he uttered these oily voluble lies, Mr. M‘Kirwan’s face had 
changed slowly in expression from attention to wonder, from wonder to 
fear, and from fear to rage and hatred. Frank Castle’s eyes had changed 
even quicker from business anxiety to indignation and contempt. Yes, 
it was Sawbridge, the Chicago swindler, transformed. It was Sawbridge 
with dyed hair, darkened beard, and a false wig. 

‘You infernal rascal, you swindler, you plunderer of the orphan and 
widow !” he cried, with generous warmth; “where is my 1000/.; I’ll 
have it now, at once, or I'll tear it out of your desk! Thief, where 
is it ?” 

Mr. M‘Kirwan never rose from his papers; but a tigerish smile of 
malicious rage moved round his yellow lips. 

“Quite right,” he said; “you’ve got the right sow by the ear this 
time; it’s of no use saying you ’aven’t, youngster. Wal, that Chicago 
business was a plaguey smart, well-managed affair, and I daresay it did 
rile you. If you had only been more spry, I’d have let you into half 
profits; but you were always full of your darned scruples, and nohow 
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I couldn’t tie you up to the right rack. That there cuss of a daughter 
of mine turning out my wife just when I was going to strip you for 
damages and bigamy, that was riling too. I guess, though, I should have 
put all that straight long ago, and paid my dividends as I promised; 
but things didn’t go well, and the rowdies burnt up my sticks. I have 
to thank you for that, mister, I suppose? Wal, that squares us.” 

Frank Castle’s blood was boiling at the coolness of the scoundrel ; 
he was about to rush on him with his clenched fist, when there came 
the sound of wheels, and then a gentle tap on a side-door opening to a 
back-street. 

Mr. M‘Kirwan rose at once, as if expecting the summons, and 
taking several ledgers under his arm handed them through the door. 
Two small hands in lemon-coloured kid-gloves received them; then 
there was a hurried whispering. 

**You mear cuss,” said M‘Kirwan, “ go home with you, go; you're 
always telling that. I tell you they know nothing yet; there’s 
plenty of time home, I say, and do as I tell you.” 

There wa- zh and some words of expostulation, then the door 
closed; ap ins after, it opened again, just as Mr. M‘Kirwan re- 
sumed his seat, . 1a pale worn woman appeared wringing her hands 
in entreaty. She started and trembled when she saw Frank Castle. It 
was Letty; she knew him at once, and advanced to take his hand. 

With a howl of rage and jealousy M‘Kirwan raised his fist: “ You 
stay one moment, and you'll have a reminder between your eyes, my 
young woman; go, or I’]l give you up for that last shoplifting of yours.” 

With one look of surprise, bitter agony, and passionate regret at 
Castle, the unhappy woman closed the door behind her. 

“If you mean fighting, mister,” said M‘Kirwan in a bland pleasant 
way—for he had recovered his balance in a moment—‘“ I can do that too. 
Have you got any arms with you ?” 

“No,” said Castle; “I am not a professional assassin. I carry no 
arms. It isnot our custom in England.” 

“Good again,” said the sharebroker, with a most viperish look of 
hatred and cunning; “ wal, we find them useful out here in the States. 
I sometimes settle an account with them when cash runs short, for I can 
hit the pip in a ace of clubs at twenty paces, and that’s not bad.” 

Quick as thought he opened a drawer of his knee-desk, took out two 
small ivory double-barrelled Derrengers, and cocked them. 

“There,” he said, “ those are little varmints, but they’ve got good 
teeth. Now do you know, mister, I could kill you this instant just as 
sartin as there’s a Bin Boston; my clerk wouldn’t let it out; and as 
we’ve a pistol-gallery just behind here, no one would notice a shooting- 
iron going off; then I could pack you in a large pork-hamper, cover 
you up with newspapers, and direct you to the dépét at Cincinnati, to 
be left till called for. That’s been done before now; O, there are smart 
men in these States.” 
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Already his hand was on the triggers with a cruel care; all at once 
he replaced them in his drawer and locked them up. 

“No,” he said, “you ain’t worth the powder; besides, I had your 
dollars, and you lost the odd trick. Take my advice—don’t show so 
much when you're beaten; it don’t look well; you ain’t rubbed about 
enough.” 

*‘ Scoundrel !” said Castle, “‘ I’ll have redress.” 

“ There’s no legal remedy, mister ; the thing’s been tried over and 
over again; but you wait long enough, and you’ll get your dividend, see 
if you don’t.” 

At that moment a scuffle in the front office attracted M‘Kirwan’s 
attention. He flew at his desk, snatched out a parcel, leaped through 
the little side-door, and was off. 

“Are you Mr. M‘Kirwan ?” said two men in blue uniform, with 
brass stars on their left breast, hurrying in and seizing Castle. 

“No; my name is Castle. I’m a stranger here. M‘Kirwan has 
just bolted through that door.” 

“Lost him again, Harry!” said one of the men, with a grin and 
a groan; “that’s the cutest rascal out of Sing Sing; there’s no trap- 
ping him. And his books are gone too, as usual, I’ll be bound. This 
is a stranger; but bring that clerk along.” 

But he was gone too. 

III. 

Four years after this occurrence Frank Castle had become head 
~ clerk of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway, and one of the most active 
and energetic men of the whole management. He had found a true 
and loving wife in Fanny Smiley. One day in November, as he stood 
in his garden at Hoboken, playing with his children and filling their 
toy wagons with horse-chestnuts, to their own uproarious delight and 
to the calm enjoyment of Fanny, Mr. Smiley came in hot and bustling 
from a committee-meeting. 

“ Fanny, my dear, how d’ye do? How are the children? Well? 
that’s all right.—Frank, I’m very sorry to take you away; but I want 
you to go with me at once down into Maryland, to Cumberland and 
Piedmont; there are two station-masters there cheating us right and left 
—pretend they’ve had the places broken into, and send us no money. 
We must go and look them up. There'll be snow, I think; but that 
won’t hurt us. It'll be a nice run for you, and you'll be of use to me. 
The fellow Gilmore at Cumberland mustn’t be scared. We are to pre- 
tend to be satisfied with his books, and then go on to Piedmont, and try 
and get information there by frightening the other dog. Bags of dollars 
they’ve got out of us, and no end of dollars we mean to squeeze out of 
‘em. It’s a bad example, stealing is; and I’d give a dozen V-notes not 
to be made a fool of by a set of Maryland skunks and picaroons, who 
take us for rich fools who'll listen to anything.” 

Off they went with two other directors. It threatened snow. The 
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curdling brown air was intensely cold; the wild fowl were pushing 
for the south in great numbers, so the station-master at Harper’s Ferry 
reported. Snow had fallen beyond Moundsville, where tke great Indian 
graves were. 

A few hours of fine mountain scenery, and the train swept over 
the long viaduct that crosses the Potomac, and darted into Cumber- 
land. 

The station-master did not expect them. He came out when he 
heard that three directors had arrived and wanted to see him. Castle 
started when he saw him, for, in spite of that well-constructed flaxen 
wig and that short crisp red beard, he at once recognised his old friend 
Sawbridge. There was no disghising those red ferret-eyes, and hard 
close-pressed yellow lips. Smiley recognised him too. 

“Why, you old coon,” he said, “and so you’re up our tree now, are 
you? Well, and how does the line work ?” 

Sawbridge, alias M‘Kirwan, alias Gilmore, was humbly bland; he 
acknowledged the blow with bent head and delightful smile. He evi- 
dently was not afraid of any inquiry; he knew of their coming, and 
was no doubt prepared. 

“ T’m changed now, gentlemen,” he said ; “ honesty is the true thing ; 
you hunted me about too much to let me rig up the market or not pay 
up soon enough. Luck against me; always meant to pay, but never 
could. Now I’m on the right rails, and I like it. I’m on the right 
horse now, and no one can hold up his finger at me. Gentlemen, my 
books will bear any inspection. Everything shall be thrown open to 
you. The police can prove the burglary, and my young man here will 
show you every entry and every receipt. Gentlemen, what I want is 
to be above-board, and to earn the respect and confidence of the great 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway Company.—Mr. Robinson, bring out the 
ledger and the parcels-book, and tell Mr. Vezin to bring the last six 
months’ tickets.” 

Mr. Robinson was not an engaging man, though he was well- 
dressed, and wore a large gold curb-chain and a mosaic brooch. He 
had staring, suspicious eyes, and the mouth and brow of a low prize- 
fighter, capable of any enormity. He produced the required books 
with a grim unction; and into them, with great composure and as- 
sumed belief, plunged Mr. Smiley and his son-in-law. 

Two hours had been spent in this way, when Mr. Smiley proclaimed 
himself ready for dinner, and adjourned to the nearest hotel for that 
justifiable purpose. He and his brother directors ate with great steadi- 
ness, ferocity, and silence for twenty minutes; at the end of that time 
Mr. Smiley looked up and addressed the company. 

‘** Gentlemen and fellow-citizens,” he observed, “ I think that man’s 
accounts will pass for the present. There are one or two erasures, and 
there’s a book missing for July last; but that’ll wait. I do think the 
coon means well. I don’t know what you think, gentlemen, but I feel 
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like pushing on to Piedmont to-night. I’ve a kinder notion we may 
hear of something there that may help us with Sawbridge’s accounts.” 

“T think,” said one lantern-jawed director of the gravest physi- 
ognomy that New Jersey could produce, “that there’ll be snow to- 
night on the Alleghanies as ’ll chaw up any trains that start between 
here and Harper’s Ferry. I tell you, gentlemen, the snow falls when 
it does fall hereabouts, and I ought to know, for my father’s step- 
mother was born at the foot of the Rocky Mountains.” 

Castle was against starting. The night looked threatening, and the 
air was heavy with snow. He volunteered to go and consult the por- 
ters on the station. As he passed the buffet at the station, a face 
behind the counter that he seemed to remember arrested him. Yes 
—-pale, haggard, worn, prematurely old—it was Letty. She recognised 
him, smiled faintly, and extended her hand. Then she looked timidly 
at the door, and cowered as if a blow had struck her. 

“Don’t let that wretch see you speak to me, Frank,” she said. 
“Do not stay here, but take care—he means you all mischief. Do not 
trust him; he is capable of anything. Leave this place; but do not 
let him know you are going. I heard him just now planning some mis- 
chief with that clerk of his; I heard your name and Mr. Smiley’s. Go, 
or he will see you here. Farewell for ever !” 

*“‘ Poor creature, half-crazed with fear and bad treatment,” thought 
Frank, as he parted from the woman he had once loved so tenderly. 
“She scarcely knows what she says. What harm can this man do 
us? what harm dare he do? I did love her once, and I fear she 
loved me.” 

As Castle paced the platform, waiting for Smiley and the other two 
directors, he happened to look through the window of a room next to 
the telegraph-office; there was Sawbridge handing a rouleau of gold 
with a meaning look to the malign clerk, who had just handed him 
a telegraphic message, over which he was laughing with the noisy in- 
solent laugh peculiar to the man. There was nothing remarkable in 
a station-master handing money to a clerk, and yet the simple occur- 
rence seemed to light up a thousand vague, undefined alarms in the 
mind of Castle, already roused to suspicion. 

“Tt is going to snow heavily,” he said to Smiley, when they met on 
the platform ; “ suppose we stop here quietly to-night.” 

“Tt’ll be nothing but a sprinkling,” said Sawbridge, who just then 
appeared at the station-door dressed for a journey in a light-brown 
paletot and white hat with crape round it—a very model of thriving 
respectability. ‘Don’t stop for a sifting like that; besides, it is only 
a two hours’ run, and we'll have the lightning express from Piedmont. 
The clerk here is a first-class driver; he always takes out the special 
trains with directors. He shall take us.” 

“What, are you going with us ?” said Castle, not very cordially. 

“Yes, I feel like going, mister. I’m a Lincoln man thorough- 
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paced, and they want me at Wingrove to stump for Lincoln. We're 
going to have a torchlight procession, and I must stick to my colours 
and go agin the Democrats and the little Giant. I'll go and get my 
valise packed.” 

“Tt’s all his lie about the snow,” said Smiley; “it’s coming down 
heavy. Look at the flakes now; they are as big as half-dollars; but 
we shall go through well enough. 0, here is that rascal again. What 
has he got with him ?” 

Out came Sawbridge, followed by a man carrying six glass carboys, 
which he put into the luggage-van with great care. 

The train was soon ready. It started about 5.15, the clerk driving 
the engine in a grand manner, as if proud of driving directors—over 
the great covered bridge that spans the Potomac beyond Cumberland, 
on through the Bull’s-Head Rock, and all along by Thunder Hill up 
the valley of Savage River. 

It was just as the train shot over the viaduct of the Youghiogeny 
River, and along the wooded gorge through which it pierces, that 
one of the directors referred to a railway accident at that spot in the 
spring of that year, and asked Sawbridge for information. Mr. Saw- 
bridge removed his cigar, and spoke through clouds of scented smoke 
in the most affable manner. 

‘It was a bad business,” said he; “ two of the inspecting-directors, 
most valuable men, were killed. Some rascal had taken up a rail just 
beyond Salt Sick Creek; and he got away, too. It was an awful busi- 
ness, and I don’t like to think of it. They were valuable men, and great 
friends of mine.” 

As he said this, Mr. Sawbridge took out a large yellow-silk pocket- 
handkerchief, and hid his eyes for several minutes. 

“A man of real feeling,” whispered one of the directors to Castle; 
** yet he was accused by our Board of neglect about that very affair.” 

After this the weather formed the whole subject of conversation. 
The snow, from a few mere wandering wafts of floating crystals like 
swan’s-down, had next turned to a feathery wavering fall, that seemed 
so light it could scarcely descend, then it grew heavier, steadier, and 
closer, till the whole air grew white, the trees began to be loaded, and 
everything shone white and glaring, transformed by that sudden en- 
chantment of winter. 

It was growing dark when the train reached Wingrove. There was 
a flutter and flare of torches in the station, and the clang of a brass 
band broke on the ear as the train stopped. Mr. Sawbridge descended 
amid thundering acclamations. He was to be the patriot and hero of 
the evening. He bowed, he waved his hat ; he shook hands with every- 
body, including the band. 

“No going on to-night, gentlemen—snow’s deep at Tray Run,” 
said several persons on the platform. 

“Nonsense,” said Sawbridge; “I'll just go and telegraph to Piedmont.” 
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He ran in, and came back in ten minutes. 

« All right, gentlemen,” he said; “the road’s all safe—you can do 
it in three-quarters of an hour. This is the lightning express from 
here. Mr. Johnson” (to the driver), “ mind you're very particular, as 
particular as if you had all Congress in the train. Be sure and re- 
member my directions.”’ 

His eye glistened, Castle remarked afterwards, as he said this and 
whispered to the driver. 

He shook hands with the directors (especially warmly with Castle 
and Smiley). More brass band, more cheering and hat-waving, and 
away the train darted over the white country through a savage pass, 
where the hemlock and laurel-trees were pyramids of snow, and the 
dark coffee-coloured Cheat river rolled along, spotted with white. 
And now the snow came down thicker and more blinding—it settled 
on the windows in large white drifts, and gradually hid them altoge- 
ther. The rock grew shapeless with snow, and every undulation in the 
ground seemed like a giant’s corpse with a white shroud over it. Down 
came the flakes, ceaseless, thick—thick and ceaseless as if the very 
atoms of the atmosphere were congealing slowly into a solid mass. 

The train slackened, slackened—it seemed impeded and baffled— 
then it dashed on again, and again slackened; then it stopped, made 
one or two hopeless jerks forward, and stopped. 

Every head was thrust out into the darkness. 

‘“‘ Where are we?” 

‘End of Tray Run viaduct.” 

The river could be heard below—a hundred feet below them. 

“ Can’t move nohow; stuck fast in the snow, misters,” cried the driver. 

“ Put on all steam, and go ahead,” cried Smiley. 

There was a jerk forward—a vigorous charge at the inert mass— 
then the train again stopped. 

“Tt’s done,” said Smiley, “and we’re all as good as buried. This 
cold ’1l kill us all before the morning; and now I do believe,” he whis- 
pered to Castle, “ that skunk knew the snow would have us here, and 
read the telegraph wrong.” 

“There is no moving,” said Castle, when he had got out, and with 
the driver’s lamp inspected the state of affairs. ‘The snow has drifted 
down the cleft in the mountain ten foot deep; it must have been snow- 
ing here sincesdaybreak. The snow falls faster and faster; we must 
break up the benches and light a fire, or we shall be all frozen. The 
cold is dreadful.” 

“T’ll shoot that darned skunk, if we ever get out of this,” said Smiley, 
as he savagely tore up the fourth bench. 

The train had just passed Tray Run viaduct, which spans a gorge 
of the mountains by the side of the Cheat river. It had run into a 
solid mass of snow that six hours of digging, if they had had the imple- 
ments with them, would never have cleared away. The rails were laid 
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along a mere shelf of rock—on one side a precipice, on the other a fall of 
a thousand feet, and the river running below. 

The passengers crowded into the two middle carriages, which were 
of the American omnibus form, and heated the stove red-hot. Flasks 
were brought out; any food collected among the passengers was dis- 
tributed ; the few ladies there cried themselves to sleep. One by one 
the other passengers subsided into sleep, or, huddled up in their wrap- 
pers, waited despondingly, and trying to doze, for the morning. 

It seemed hours after, that a strong smell of turpentine and of 
smouldering burning awoke Castle. He listened in the darkness, heard 
a crackling of burning wood, and saw the reflection of fierce flame. It 
appeared to come from both sides, and the redness grew every moment. 

His shout awoke all the passengers. They threw open the doors and 
looked out; some, already scorched, were screaming for help; others 
were leaping from the windows. The train was fiercely on fire on 
both sides of them, and the flames were driving before the wind. It 
was a bright starry night; the snow had now ceased to fall. The 
roofs and windows of the carriages nearest the engine were blazing 
with the utmost fury; in half-an-hour there would be no place of 
shelter left. 

‘** When did it happen?” cried a dozen voices. 

“It caught from the stove; yes, that’s so,” said the malign driver, 
who had been sheltering by the engine-fire sullenly; “I saw the sparks 
break out ten minutes ago, and tried to extinguish them; the turpen- 
tine carboys broke and spread it. I had never thought of them.” 

“Gentlemen, let me speak,” said the stoker, coming forward from 
the frightened crowd. “1 know who did it. I'll tell all; save me from 
that man, and I'll tell all. Seize him, or he’ll kill me. He wanted to 
bribe me, and I pretended to agree. He set the train on fire. The 
station-master at Cumberland hired him to do it. Put a pistol to his 
head and he’ll confess it. I saw him pour out the turpentine and light 
it. Uncouple the carriages, or they’ll all be burned.” 

The driver did not answer a word, but quick as thought he drew a 
revolver from his side-pocket ; missing the stoker, he shot one of the 
directors dead. He then ran to the edge of the slope, and plunged 
down through the snow towards the river. A dozen shots were fired at 
him, each flash lighting him for a moment as he leaped desperately from 
rock to rock. 

“ Castle,” said Smiley, who had been hitherto peculiarly quiet, “you 
fire twice and light me, and I think I can snap him.” 

Castle did so; at Smiley’s second shot the wretch dropped dead and 
rolled into the river. 

“That'll do; he’s off the muster-roll,” said Mr. Smiley, as he re 
placed his pistol; “and now, if we could only push back to Camber- 
land, we’d lynch that etarnal scoundrel of ours right away.” 

“Uncouple the carriages quick, and save the luggage, then,” said the 
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stoker; “there are luckily three bundles of snow-shoes in the second 
van; with those on, you can get back to Wingrove in two hours, taking 
lamps, and keeping to the rails.” 

“ Wal, we'll do it, and reward this fellow,’ said Smiley; “for with- 
out him, Castle, here we should have been pretty smartly frizzled up, I 
guess ; it was a near go—yes, sir.” 

Castle so incited the passengers that in a quarter of an hour the 
luggage-van was saved; twenty of the most resolute men were mounted 
on snow-shoes, and the flying army, shouting and cheering, started on 
their journey, led by Smiley and his son-in-law. The rest remained to 
build up a shed from the charred timbers, and to light fires for the 
ladies and children. 

Two hours and a half later, the small band of snow-walkers entered 
the town of Wingrove, and pushed straight for the chief hotel. A dense 
crowd filled the streets, and torches waved below the central balcony 
under which three rival bands thundered out election tunes. Every 
window of the hotel was up, and, cold as the night was, was crowded 
with faces. 

Mr. Sawbridge was at the close of a powerful harangue. 

“ Fellow-citizens,” he said, “ my motto is ‘ rectitude.’ Abe Lincoln’s 
the man to protect our cause from the unhallowed touch of the Log 
Roller. When Fame mounting her starry throne, and snatching at— 
shall— 

** Silence!” cried his partisans in the crowd, as the small band headed 
by Smiley and Castle shouted from below that they wanted the man 
who'd bribed people to set their train on fire. 

‘** Who is he?” cried the mob; “ where is he?” 

“That is the man,” said Smiley, pointing up to the orator; “ hold 
him fast while I tell our story.” 

He related it briefly but passionately. 

“There are twenty of us here can prove it; he hired a man to run 
us into the snow, and then burn the train. Take him to gaol. What 
punishment should such a man have, fellow-citizens ?” 

“Death!” roared a hundred angry voices; “fling him down to us. 
No gaol for him.” 

They all knew Smiley, and the passengers were many of them their 
own townspeople. 

In vain*Castle and Smiley supplicated for the unhappy man; the 
rest of the passengers were as inexorable as the mob. There was no 
use to waste a trial, they said; the man had deserved death, and he 
shouldn’t have a chance of escape. 

It was swift justice; inexorable were the men. A few minutes more, 
and the body of the swindler swung from the hotel balcony, amidst a 
blaze of light, watched by a thousand fierce faces. 

“He was a bad lot,” said Smiley to Castle, as they turned away _ 
in horror from the yelling crowd; “but I wish he had had a fair trial, 
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and time to prepare for death. Yet we don’t give a rattlesnake time ; 
and if he had got off, there’d have been more pisun for someone else, 
It’s the boys’ way in Maryland, when their dander’s up. I did think 
that fellow was one of the most etarnal scoundrels that ever put two 
dollars together; but I never thought he’d have been so near running 
us off the line with that plaguey trick of his. But it didn’t pay—no, 
siree—and so he found it.” 

The swindler’s unhappy wife was that night found dead in her bed 
at Cumberland; whether she died by poison or heart-disease, was never 
clearly ascertained. Enormous defalcations were discovered in Saw- 
bridge’s accounts, and the complicity of the station-master at Piedmont 


was clearly discovered. 
WALTER THORNBURY. 





ON STAGE COSTUME 
WITH SOME REFLECTIONS ON MY LORD SYDNEY’S RESCRIPT 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


I WONDER on what particular morning of the last past month of January 
it was that the Lord High Chamberlain (not by any means to be con- 
founded with the Lord Great Chamberlain) woke up and found himself 
Virtuous. To me, to whom for many years the practice of virtue, com- 
bined with that of self-denial and asceticism, has been habitual, and I 
may say incessant, the manifestation of Purity in what has been termed 
the “ Lord Chamberlain’s Charge” to the theatrical managers was pro- 
ductive of the sincerest gratification, not unmingled with lively astonish- 
ment. That the Lord High Chamberlain was wise, handsome, witty, 
refined, noble, wealthy, and splendidly attired—to say nothing of his 
accomplishment of walking backwards on state occasions, a faculty he 
shares with his friends the managers, who further add to the feat the 
deft art of carrying a pair of lighted candles before Royalty,—of these 
things I had long been aware, but I had no idea that My Lord was so 
Good. How did it all come about? When did our Sydney first awaken 
to a conviction of the glaring improprieties of the costume worn by 
some actresses and many ballet-girls, and by a great many more stage- 
females who can neither act nor dance? What long-latent feeling of 
decorum at last surged to the surface, and impelled his lordship to 
remonstrate with the directors of our dramatic temples on the sartorial 
naughtinesses exhibited behind the footlights? Has any Royal High- 
ness been shocked lately at the unseemly spectacle he may have wit- 
nessed through his double-barrelled opera-glass? Has any foreign 
Grand Duchess declared that she will not visit an English theatre again 
until the skirts of the coryphées are lengthened, or until the young 
ladies who sing comic songs and dance “ breakdowns” in Mr. Burnand 
and Mr. Gilbert’s extravaganzas have become less liberal in the display 
of their pectoral and femoral muscles, and in the suggestion of their 
gluiet mazimi? There must have been some cause for the sudden out- 
burst of prudery on the Chamberlain’s part. Can it be that a Bishop 
has patronised, in disguise, the stalls at the Strand or the Gaiety, and 
has come away horrified at the revelations in the way of pink tights 
he has there had unfolded to him? The late Charles James Blomfield, 
we know, was fond of attending the Italian Opera; but the Right 
Reverend Prelate never stayed for the ballet. 

What the Lord Chamberlain has had to say to the managers of the 
theatres under his jurisdiction is known by all newspaper-readers— 
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and who is not a newspaper-reader nowadays? I need not minutely 
recapitulate the terms of his “charge.” His Lordship has very tem- 
perately and politely hinted to the London impresarii that he considers 
the costume worn in many instances by females on the stage to be so 
indelicate as to border on the scandalous. The evil, he says, has been 
gradually augmenting, and is still growing. Many fathers and mothers, 
he adds, who are fond of the theatre as an amusement, will not consent 
to allow the juvenile members of their families to witness these indecent 
performances. In fine, the Chamberlain is anxious that the managers 
should take counsel with him and with themselves, to devise some 
means by which this “public scandal” may be abrogated. 

This remarkable rescript from the Lord Chamberlain’s Office has set 
me cogitating somewhat deeply. I have been delving in my memory— 
and there are few pleasanter pastimes, on occasion, than bone-grubbing 
—and disinterring sundry old facts bearing on the costume adopted on 
the British Stage within my time.* Let me see if the temperate mar- 
shalling of these facts, and a brief statement of the thoughts they sug- 
gest, will not help me to decide, to my own satisfaction, if not to that 
cf my readers, three knotty questions: First, is the stage costume ac- 
tually worn scandalously indecent? Second, was the Chamberlain 
really called upon to remonstrate with the managers on the sumptuary 
license which prevails in some theatres? Third and last, will his re- 
monstrance be of any avail; and will the managers forego the cakes 
and ale, and the ginger hot i’ the mouth, with which they supply the 
frequenters of the private boxes and the stalls, because Lord Sydney is 
virtuous ? 

My personal remembrance of London theatres, both before and 
behind the scenes, stretches back just three-and-thirty years; but 
my mother was on the stage long before: she “came out” in the part 
of the Countess Almaviva, in the Marriage of Figaro (Vestris play- 
ing Susanna), at old Covent Garden Theatre, under Charles Kemble’s 
management, in the year 1827: so that I was nearly born in a prompt- 
box and christened by the call-boy. A great court lady lent my mamma 
her diamonds in order to enhance the splendour of her first appearance 
(which I am afraid was not very successful), and I remember that as a 
child I used to gaze long and wistfully upon the Countess Almaviva’s 
portrait, life-size, in crayons, by Mr. Drummond. That was my first 
initiation into the mysteries of stage costume ; but increased familiarity 
with matters theatrical very speedily convinced me that real diamonds 


* “When I reflect, as I frequently do, upon the felicity I have enjoyed, I some- 
times say to myself, that, were the offer made to me, I would engage to run again, 
from: beginning to end, the same career. All I would ask should be the privilege 
of an author, to correct, in a second edition, the errors of the first. Were this, how- 
ever, denied me, still would I not decline the offer. But since a repetition of life 
cannot take place, there is nothing which, in my opinion, so nearly resembles it, 
as to call to mind all its circumstances, and, to render their remembrance more 
durable, commit them to writing.” —BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Autobiography, 
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on the stage are a mistake, and that the polygonal concaves of jet called 
“‘logies” (from the name, I apprehend, of a Mrs. Logie, a wonderful old 
lady who used to go about to actors’ and actresses’ lodgings, selling 
those ornaments) shine with even greater brilliance in tbe garishly-lit 
theatre than do stones of the first water from the mines of the Brazils. 

I began to study stage costume very sedulously in the year 1836, 
when the St. James’s Theatre was first opened, under the proprietorship 
and management of the famous John Braham. I say that I studied it 
sedulously; for, happening to have a taste for drawing, I enthusiasti- 
cally reproduced every morning, in the “penny-plain-and-twopence- 
coloured” style, the beautiful dresses I had seen overnight. My task 
was a well-nigh incessant one, for my mother was a member of the 
operatic company of the theatre. I had a brother who was a clerk in 
the box-office; we lived in King-street, St. James’s, opposite the play- 
house, and it tended rather towards keeping us (the junior branches of 
the family) quiet, and economising fire and light at home, if we went to 
the play about four or five times a-week, and at the conclusion of the 
performance trotted round to the stage-door to fetch our mamma home 
to supper. I can assure you that persons moving in quite respectable 
circles of society were accustomed, in the year 1836, to sup—some- 
times on pickled salmon, occasionally on tripe; and I have known really 
estimable people who have even drunk half-and-half without derogating 
in any marked degree from their social status. 

This, however, is a “ pantechnicon,” as Artemus Ward used to call 
a parenthesis. Let me go back to my costumes. The St. James’s 
opened, to the best of my recollection, with Dr. Arne’s old-fashioned, 
but infinitely-melodious, opera of Artazerzes. A kind of Bloomsbury 
Mozart, I take it, that Mus. Doc. Don’t you know the soft, sweet, 
kindly feeling which comes over you when you hear Batti, baiti! or 
Jl mio tesoro? Well, I always feel the same kind of old-world 
“spooniness” when I listen to “In infancy our hopes and fears,” or 
** Monster, away!” Let those who list pant for the “music of the 
future,” give me the music of the past; and old Jerusalem the Golden, 
and the First Temple, and Miriam’s timbrel and David’s psaltery. 
We opened with Artaxerzes. The admirable Miss Rainforth was the 
Mandane; unless I am much mistaken, that excellent English prima 
donna so far deferred to the ideas then current with respect to ancient 
Persian costume, as to don beneath her richly “logied” tunic a pair of 
Turkish trousers. I know that Miss Julia Smith, who played Ar- 
taxerxes, also wore such elongated knickerbockers; but they were the 
discreetest “bags” imaginable: they were “mentionables,” not “un- 
mentionables.” They were of some textile fabric, richly embroidered, 
thick enough to suppress the slightest suggestion of the shape of the 
limbs which they incased. In fact, they were but an orientalised version, 
much bespangled, of the white-muslin drawers, with frills round the 
ankles, which big schoolgirls used to wear in the year ’36. Nowadays, 
if I am to believe the evidence thrust under my nose in the carte-de- 
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visite shops, when a young lady condescends to wear Turkish trousers, 
she has them made of the thinnest gauze in order that there may not 
be the slightest mistake about the conformation of the legs within. 
Autres temps, autres meurs. A numerous male and female chorus lent 
their aid to the development of the woes of Mandane and the villany of 
Arbaces (Braham himself played the flagitious satrap); but the fair 
choristers made no display of their pedal extremities. I suppose, in 
’69, if it were proposed to revive Arfazerzes, that great things would be 
done in the way of spectacle, and that an incidental ballet would be 
interpolated, in which at least a hundred bayadeéres in salmon-coloured 
fleshings would disport themselves in Sahara waltz-like gyrations, or 
after the manner of poses plastiques gone mad. 

Besides Artaxerxes, we had a number of other operas at the St. 
James’s: English versions of Za Dame Blanche, Le Domino Noir, Le 
Postillon de Longjumeau, and L’Ambassadrice. There were no legs in 
any of those pieces. There was an opera, too, called the Village Co- 
quettes, ostensibly offering a grand opportunity for a pastoral divertisse- 
ment with plenty of leg. This Village Coquettes was, for a wonder, a 
purely original work. The composer of the music was John Hullah. 
Mr. Braham enacted the part of a tyrannical game-preserving and 
tenant-evicting squire, in a scarlet-velvet tunic and’ top- boots. Mr. 
W. Bennett, I believe, came on in front of a “ carpenter’s scene,” and 
sang a charming ballad about “ Autumn leaves.” A minor réle was 
apportioned to a young man, who, although a wonderful musician, an 
accomplished artist, and a ripe humorist, seemed to have made a 
slight mistake in adopting the stage as a profession: John Parry 
junior I think they called him, then.. And the libretto of the Village 
Coquettes was the work of another young man, at that time frequently 
to be seen behind the scenes of the St. James’s, and whose long silky 
auburn hair, high black-satin stock, and crimson-velvet waistcoat may 
be familiar to you in a portrait painted by Mr. Daniel Maclise. Ary 
Scheffer and William Powell Frith have painted him since. They called 
him Charles Dickens. Any legs yet? Well, the charming Mrs. Stirling, 
then in the spring-time of her beauty and genius,—she is in its golden 
autumn now,—came to us, and performed the part of a brigand in a 
dramatised version of Alexander Dumas’s novel of Pascal Bruno. I 
am constrained to admit that in this picturesquely felonious character 
Mrs. Stirling not only wore a steeple-crowned hat with particoloured 
streamers, and a jacket plentifully decorated with silver sugar-loaf 
buttons, but that she likewise made manifest her legs, which were de- 
corated with the customary criss-cross ligaments so dear to the dandy 
brigand, and that she wore finally—well, this is a candid article— 
a pair of brown-velvet breeches.* Those small-clothes created a sen- 
sation; but, pshaw! in this high-pressure age they would be voted 

* Yes, sir, “ breeches.” I will not call them “ continuations” or “ galligaskins.” 


The Lord Chamberlain has just solemnly informed all gentlemen who purpose at- 
tending her Majesty’s levées and drawing-rooms that they may wear “ black silk- 
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tame and spiritless. They were as decorous as John Thomas the 
footman’s plush. Remember that in 1836 we were an unsophisti- 
cated race. Only twenty years had elapsed since, according to Lord 
Byron, the town had gone mad after Madame Catalani in pantaloons ; 
but, bless you! Catalani’s nether garments would be accounted the 
slowest of the slow by a generation which has tolerated a Menken, 
and which applauds a Finette. Shortly after we had been favoured 
with the presence of Mrs. Stirling, I think Miss P. Horton came to 
delight the playgoers of King-street, St. James’s. Miss Horton had 
already played Ariel in the Tempest; and that dainty spirit, as you 
may be perfectly aware, has legs. But tell me, unprejudiced critic, 
are there not legs and legs? I may boast that I have seen the best this 
age has furnished. Not alone at the St. James’s, but at the Opera, and 
at the two (then) patent theatres of Covent Garden and Drury Lane, at 
the Surrey, and at the Olympic. I have studied legs lyrical, legs dra- 
matic, legs choregraphic, the pride of the age, the wonder and admira- 
tion of contemporaries. Your Royal Highness, you are a mighty 
prince; your name is a tower of strength. You are greater than the 
great Vance, and the jollity of the jolly Nash is dull and gloomy in 
comparison with the radiance of your smile. You are handsome and 
young and rich; you are the gilt axle-box on Fortune’s wheel; you 
can do wellnigh everything which it is in the power of mortal prince 
to do; but you were not born in the year 1836, and you never saw the 
legs of Madame Vestris. Those members were then in their full bloom. 
On raffolait de ces jambes-la, Cunning artists modelled them in wax; 
and the instep and ankle of the incomparable Eliza Bartolozzi were 
visible, under a glass-case, in a shop-window in the Quadrant. Nor 
was Vestris less captivating when she inwrapped her delicate “bie and 
fibule in the “ tongs” or trousers of modern life. There was an extra- 
vaganza—poor old Moncrieff’s, I think—called Giovanni in London ; 
and therein Vestris played the Don, who prematurely went to the Deuce, 
but came back again, and played all manner of pranks in the British 
metropolis. Vestris, as Giovanni, had to fight a duel, I remember, in 
the course of this piece. I can see her now, in a braided military 
tunic,—the very waist of the garment was a thing to go crazy about, 
-—a pair of undress military overalls with a broad stripe of gold-lace 
down the seam, and the most ravishing pair of black-satin boots with 
pointed toes that eyes ever beheld. Patent leathers were not then 
invented; but dandies sometimes varnished their boots with a pecu- 
liar sticky blacking that smelt like cold pine-apple rum and water, and 
when dry had a very brilliant lustre. I imagine that there was a good 
deal of saccharine matter in this varnish ; for if you happened to enter 
a drawing-room where there was a King Charles’s spaniel, the affec- 


velvet breeches ;” and after the deliberate sanction given by the London Gazette 
and Lord Sydney’s sign-manual to the long-discredited but soundly-Saxon word 
“ breeches,” who shall make me afraid, or convict me of coarseness? 
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tionate animal usually licked all the blacking off your boots before you 
took leave. 

My Lord, you were a grave and reverend signior once :—Chairman 
of Quarter-Sessions, thrower-out of Dis-establishment Bills in the House 
of Peers, utterer of awful jeremiads touching on the encroachments of 
an unscrupulous democracy, at the annual festival of the Opodeidoc 
Agricultural Association. You smile benignantly on the Midnight Meet- 
ings and Mr. Stabb; Exeter Hall and the Quashiboo Missions look up 
to you lovingly; you have read a paper upon stone corkscrews found in 
the Drift before a local Architectural Association ; and you have written 
a book upon the scriptural topography of the Land of Nod. You are 
respectable —in the sense applied to respectability in Voltaire’s tra- 
gedies ; I don’t mean in that of keeping a gig. You are periodi- 
cally troubled with the gout; you live in Grosvenor-square ; and you 
are thus rapidly becoming venerable. But three-and-thirty years ago, 
my Lord, you were very well known about town as the Honourable 
Slapton Fitzbanger. You were in the Blues. You consorted with the 
Waterfords, the Waldegraves, and the Beresfords. You knew Deaf 
Burke. You patronised Stunning Joe Banks. You were one of the 
pillars of Limmers’s coffee-room. Once you got into a little trouble, 
together with certain other wild bloods about town, for painting a 
policeman all over a lively pea-green, binding him hand and foot, and 
lowering him into an area in Bloomsbury-square. You lost a good 
many thousand pounds at Crockford’s. You were a great frequenter 
of the theatres. My Lord, you must remember the legs of Mrs. Honey 
when she played Cupid. There were legs to dream of, legs to swear 
by, legs to write sonnets about. We did write sonnets about them in 
the year ’36. 

And the legs of the enchanting Nesbitt! Many of those who read 
these pages may remember Lady Boothby’s legs in Rosalind. Later 
came Miss Helen Faucit in the same part; and I am delighted to say 
that not more than three years ago, straying inadvertently into the 
stalls of Drury-lane Theatre, I had the pleasure to listen to the musical 
intonation of Mrs. Theodore Martin in Rosalind, and to see, peeping 
from beneath the modestest of tunics, the legs of which I had long pre- 
served so pleasant a remembrance. Legs clad in gray hosen, I appre- 
hend ; graceful legs, intelligent legs; legs which might have formed fit 
shafts for the pedestals Sir John Suckling tells us of, in his ballad upon 
a wedding: the feet which, beneath the petticoat, “stole in and out, 
like little mice,” as though they feared the light. Come back, honest 
and inoffensive legs of yore; legs that meant no harm, legs that sug- 
gested no impure thought. Come back, Ion and Imogen; Viola and— 
no, not Portia; for though clad in forensic costume, the young Daniel 
come to judgment, who pleaded before the seignory of Venice, had, 
to outward seeming, no more legs than the Queen of Spain has. (By 
the bye, poor Isabel Segunda must have legs, for she ran away nimbly 
enough the other day.) Come back, Polly Marshall, in Puck ; come 
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back, Grattan, in Cherry and Fairstar ; come back, Fortescue, in Nour- 
mahal; come back, Emma Stanley, in Cleopatra the débardeur (Wright 
was Antony); and come back, ever-memorable Mrs. Keeley, in Jack Shep- 
pard, in Oliver Twist, in Robin Hood, in the Young Scamp (Bouffé’s 
Gamin de Paris). In all these parts, legs shone and breeches were 
more or less apparent, and nobody was shocked, for there was nothing 
to be shocked at. Celeste, again, in male attire, was a perfect, pro- 
found, and purely artistic study. There seem to me to be in Europe 
at the present moment only two actresses en activité, who can assume 
the attire of the ruder sex with the success proverbially attributed to 
Peg Woffington, who, in Sir Harry Wildair, was so finished a young 
spark that she made all the women in love with her, and all the men 
jealous. Those two actresses are Virginie Déjazet and Sarah Woolgar ; 
but, alas, Déjazet must be nearly eighty years old by this time; and 
Mrs. Alfred Mellon (whose recent assumption of male attire in Monie 
Cristo was most fascinating) is but rarely suited with parts fitted to 
show her gracious capacity. 

Retracing my steps a little, let me remark that at the period I have 
selected as astarting-point for these experiences—three-and-thirty yexrs 
since—the vogue of “ burlesques” and “ extravaganzas” was just com- 
mencing. At the Olympic, under Vestris’s management, Planché and 
Charles Dance were writing delightfully polished and witty travesties 
of classical stories. At the St. James’s we tried first some of the oid 
burlesques of the Georgian era, such as 7om Thumb,—the lamented 
Harley was Lord Grizzle, a grand performance; and the part of either 
Noodle or Doodle was played by Mr. Alfred Wigan,—and Midas, Gard- 
ner, a low comedian of infinite humour—or was it Adam Leffler, the 
basso ?—playing Pan. But speedily these old-world satires were banished 
from Mr. Braham’s boards by the advent of a young burlesque-writer, 
almost as witty as, but a great deal droller than, Planché. This new 
dramaturge was a briefless barrister, who had recently come to con- 
siderable grief as proprietor of a cloud of cheap periodicals, comprising 
such names as 7’e Wag, The Ghost, and The Evangelical Penny Maga- 
zine. He lived to become a writer of leading-articles for the Zimes, a 
leading contributor to Punch, and a very clear-headed and impartial 
stipendiary magistrate. His name was Gilbert Abbott A’Beckett; and 
I own that it was not without a curious thrill that I read, a few days 
since, a notice of the production, at this same St. James’s Theatre, of 
some blood-and-thunder melodrama by Gilbert A’ Beckett, his son. Mr. 
A’Beckett wrote for the St. James’s an amusing bit of drollery called 
The Revolt of the Workhouse, or the Parish Revolution, and an especially 
amusing extravaganza founded on Shakespeare’s King John. Now, 
neither in the Olympic nor in the St. James’s burlesques, nor in the 
cognate buffooneries at the Strand, where the late Mr. W. J. Hammond 
played (I think) Othello and Macbeth “ travestie,” was the feminine 
leg brought into any kind of undue prominégnce. Now and then, 
when the proper conduct of the piece required it, the part of a page 
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was played by a young lady, and she wore the traditional page’s dreas 
—a tunic reaching fairly to the knees, and tights. Nobody dreamt of 
there being anything even remotely approaching indecorum in such 
assumptions. The ordinary acting repertory of the stage likewise sanc- 
tioned the enactment of a certain number of male characters by females. 
Acis, for example, in the operatic spectacle of Acis and Galatea, so sump- 
tuously produced by Mr. Macready a few years later than 1836, wore, ne- 
cessarily, fleshings. Oberon, when Vestris gave the Midsummer-Nighi's 
Dream at Covent Garden, was in a tunic and tights. In comedies and 
farces the “ singing chambermaid” was occasionally called upon to play 
‘breeches parts.” There was the Little Jockey, and another piece, the 
name of which I cannot recall, but in which a young lady appears in an 
undress cavalry uniform, and horsewhips the dramatis persone all round. 
But here the development of legs halted. A corps de ballet was by no 
means, as it is now, a regular and indispensable adjunct to every dra- 
matic troupe. At the great theatres, ballet-girls were only temporarily 
“taken on” for the Easter spectacles and the Christmas pantomimes; 
and I have witnessed very many pantomimes without any ballet-danc- 
ing at all beyond the saltatory exercitations which are de rigueur with 
Columbine. Mr. Edward Fitzball, in his diverting autobiography, 
tells us of the sensation created at some minor London theatre, some 
time during the twenties, by “beautiful French dancers” in short 
skirts. The late Mr. Maddox, at the Princess’s Theatre in 1841, was 
nearly the first manager of a purely English theatre to organise a corps 
de ballet as a permanent addition to his establishment. Yet he had but 
a dozen ballet-girls and six ‘ coryphées”—sylphides who perform their 
evolutions in the first rank of the dancers. At other theatres it was 
customary to engage a male and female dancer; such as Mr. Gilbert 
and Miss Ballin, or “‘ Master” and Miss Marshall, for instance—if they 
were married, or brother and sister, as was frequently the case, so much 
the better. They danced unobtrusive pas de deux between the pieces, and, 
as heretofore, nobody was shocked. Later, at Drury Lane, the late Mr. 
Alfred Bunn (I seem to be talking of the Jat Mr. Everybody) established 
a succursal to his operatic performances in the shape of a numerous, 
splendid, and well-trained corps de ballet. It must be remembered that 
he produced such terpsichorean chefs-deuvre as La Sylphide and La 
jolie Fille de Gand, and that he brought forward such remarkable premiers 
swjets as Sophie Fuoco and Lucille Grahn.* Yet, for all his brilliant 


* What a remarkable circumstance it is that the French, who have possessed 
for more than two hundred years a liberally-endowed National Conservatory of 
Dancing, should have given us so very few first-rate female dancers! Taglioni, 
Cerrito, Ferraris, Marie Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, were Italians; Fanny and Herminie 
Elisler, Sophie Fuoco, were Germans; Lucille Grahn was a Dane; Perea Nena @ 
Spaniard, and Bagdanoff a Russian. I can only cite Duvernay and Plunkett as 
coming from France; and the latter was of Irish extraction. On the other hand, 
all’ the best male ballet-masters— Vestris, D’Egville, Coulon, Perrot, St. Léon, 
Anatole—have been Frenchmen, The fact would seem to be that the French are 
better teachers than executants, 
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background of baillerisée, Mr. Bunn never “ went in” for “leg pieces” 
simply as such; nor in the terrible indictment framed against him by 
the writers in Punch, and which he met with a more terrible rejoinder, 
was any specific charge of sanctioning indecency in costume brought 
against him. 

A few words, ere I leave the stage costumes of the past, may be 
devoted to Her Majesty’s Theatre. I can remember the Italian Opera- 
house under the management of Mr. Monk Mason, of Mr. Laporte, 
and of Mr. Lumley. Then came the great Costa and Persiani se- 
cession, and the bifurcation of operatic interests, and a cloud of 
new men, Beales, Delafields, E. T. Smiths, Maplesons, e tutti quanti. I 
need scarcely point out to a lyrical habitué that the Italian opera can- 
not get on without a certain amount of leg. Sir, I have seen the de- 
licious legs of Marie Malibran in Fidelio. Judices, twenty-two years 
have elapsed since, at Covent Garden (the old, not the new theatre), I 
first saw Alboni in the green-velvet tunic and white-silk tights of Maffeo 
Orsini, and in the black-satin trunk-hose of the young cavalier—I have 
forgotten his name—in Maria di Rohan, who sings “ Per non istar al 
oz.” Sir, I have seen the legs of Brambilla as Pippo. 

Sir, there is a “leg part,” I believe, in the Huguenots ; there is one 
in Anna Bolena; there is one in Semiramide; there is one in Orfeo ; 
there is one in the Gazza Ladra. I never saw Giulia Grisi’s legs; she 
was the Queen of Spain, and was legless. She was Norma; and when 
a Druidess showed her legs, she was as irrecoverably lost as a vestal 
virgin who had let the fire out. In the Figlia del Reggimento, and 
in the year 1851, just the slightest suspicion of Jenny Lind’s ankles, 
clad in white stockings, was visible. But the curtain of devout domes- 
ticity very speedily dropped over that pretty sight. The Opera ballet 
remained, and in that department you may think, O you heedless 
and inconsequent young man of the period, that the female leg was 
rampant. I declare that it was not. There are still extant, in biscuit- 
china, two charming statuettes of Taglioni and Fanny Ellsler. One is 
on view to this day, if I mistake not, at a porcelain warehouse in the 
Strand, and you may buy it for a trifling matter of six guineas. Go 
and look at it, young man. Look also at the full-length portraits of 
the great ballet-dancers of yore, which Chalon used to draw, which 
Lane lithographed, and Mitchell published. Look at the noble group 
of the Pas de Quatre, the grandest choregraphic achievement perhaps 
that the world has ever seen, and which was devised by the accom- 
plisbed Mr. Lumley as a crowning attraction to his “ Long Thursdays” 
—the group which Mr. John Gilbert drew, more than twenty years 
since, for the Jilustrated London News.* Study these monuments of 
bygone stage costumes, and you must be fain to admit that the ballet- 
dancers of a generation since dressed decently, and that although the 

* The original sketch for this remarkable drawing was made, I believe, by a 


clever Frenchman named Guys, and when I saw it, in 1847, was in the possession 
of Albert Smith, 
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rapid movements of the dance made brevity of skirt a thing of neces- 
sity, there was a vast difference between the fair professors of the 
poetry of motion of that epoch, and the shameless jades who caper now 
at our theatres and music-halls, in attire so scandalous, and with ges- 
ture so abandoned, that were they Egyptian Almé or Ghawazie, they 
would very speedily find themselves the objects of the attentions of the 
police of Grand Cairo. Yet, subdued as was the ballet of the past in 
comparison with that of the present, it was sufficient to shock the not 
very squeamish Theodore Hook, who described the petticoats of ballet- 
girls as “fringes to their stays;” and it absolutely horrified Thomas 
Carlyle, who once went to the Opera, and drew an appalling picture 
of semi-nude young women “commanded to stand on one leg, in the 
Devil’s name.” Cerrito’s petticoats would be called prudishly lengthy 
now; yet when Cerrito went to St. Petersburg, the kind Empress of 
Russia (Nicholas’s Czarina) sent for her, and begged her “dallonger wun 
peu ses gupons.” Otimes,O manners! That Czarina’s son came to Paris 
in 1867, and, while yet his travelling-boots were green, he hurried to 
see Schneider ‘‘kicking up behind and before.” And the Crown-Prince 
of Sweden, they say, fell desperately in love with Cora Pearl, who 
“came out”—but very speedily went in again—as Cupidon, being 
mainly attired in a pair of blue-satin boots and diamonds. 

I leave my starting-point, ’36, from which I have striven not to wan- 
der, save when argument imperatively demanded a digressive illustration. 
I was taken abroad, to school, and had nothing more to do with theatres 
until the year 1841, when, two members of my family happening to be 
engaged at the Princess’s Theatre, I used to go behind the scenes, and 
for two or three years I spent my evenings at the wings, in the green- 
room, or in the “flies,” very nearly every night that the theatre was 
open. I have a dim remembrance of a slim, fair, handsome lad in a 
cloak, who used to come behind the scenes, too, pretty frequently, 
with a portfolio under his arm, in which portfolio he would make, from 
time to time, notes with a pencil, Unless I gravely err, the slim lad 
has grown up to be a Royal Academician of great renown, and by the 
name of John Everett Millais. All our playbills at the Princess’s, 
between 1841 and 1843, are tolerably well graven in my memory. 
We played operas, ballets, comedies, tragedies, farces, everything. 
A’Beckett, Albert Smith, Charles Kenney, wrote burlesques for us. 
Our ladies sometimes showed their legs, but we had no “leg pieces.” 
The Venus de’ Medici didn’t troll nigger-songs, and the Venus of Milo 
didn’t indulge in “breakdowns.” Neither the Medicean Venus nor she 
of Milo are popular now. ‘Tis the Callipygian Aphrodité that rules 
the world dramatic. It was at the Princess’s duriug this time that 
Eugénie Garcia was prima donna in an extended répertoire of Italian 
operas “done into English ;’ that Tom Thumb, accompanied by his 
“ guardian,” P.T. Barnum, made his first bow before an English public; 
that Wright and the Keeleys and Walter Lacy and Oxberry set houses 
in a roar with their infinite wit and drollery. Then I went away from 
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the Princess’s to school again, for two or three years, and I came back 
in 1846 as a “professional”—not as an actor; I never put on stage 
costume or ventured on the boards but once, and that was as an ama- 
teur, for the benefit of afriend. I remember that I didn’t know what 
to do with my arms and legs, and that the principal impression on my 
mind was that I was standing on a remarkably small quadrangular 
island of deal board, in the midst of a blazing sea of gas. The pro- 
fessional avocations I performed at the Princess’s in ’46 included assist- 
ance in the painting-room—the blue part of many radiant Italian skies, 
and the white portion of many stone walls on several “flats” and 
“drops,” are due to my pencil—the copying of pieces from the authors’ 
manuscript, and the “‘ parts” thereof, the translating of pieces from the 
French, the conducting of a considerable amount of the managerial cor- 
respondence; the filling-up of “orders,” the composition of adver- 
tisements for the newspapers, and the occasional taking of checks at 
the doors at night. These various services were remunerated at the 
modest rate of fifteen shillings a-week: not a very splendid salary, you 
may opine; but I know 1 lived very comfortably on my little stipend, 
owed no man aught, generally had a few pence left on Saturdays to 
spend at a bookstall—how I “saved-up” to buy Simson’s Euclid! a 
work which to this day is to me as delightful reading as the Arabian 
Nights—and was, altogether, as jolly as a sandboy. When there was 
any surplus, I was very glad (being always an admirer of the sex) to 
share twopennyworth of almond-rock with a ballet-girl. I have a lurk- 
ing fondness for the “ rock” even now—preferring that “ nubbly” sort 
which disintegrates in your mouth in soft splinters; but I fear that 
the modern ballet-girl to whom I offered my homages would expect 
several diamond bracelets and a brougham and pair. Dans un grenier 
qu on est bien a vingt ans. But I was not twenty in ’46; and, dear 
Béranger, in this artificial age young men of twenty want more than 
fifteen shillings a-week. They smoke, and wear plated watchguards, 
and “spoon” over the young ladies at the luncheon-bars. 

The reader may imagine that, fired by the noble example of Father 
Newman and the Right Honourable Mr. Gladstone, I am inditing a 
“chapter of autobiography” in lieu of an essay on stage costume; but 
my object in publishing this paper is simply to mark from actual ex- 
perience, and from what my own eyes have seen, the different phases 
of stage manners which have occurred within my time. For instance, 
during my second sojourn at the Princess’s we brought out the Mid- 
summer-Nights Dream—Vestris in her old part of Oberon, Harley as 
Bottom, with a great deal of ballet-spectacle added thereto. Macready 
came, and we produced Henry Taylor’s noble play of Philip van Arte- 
velde, which was splendidly “ mounted,” and was all but damned. James 
Wallack—most genial and most gentlemanly of melodramatic actors— 
came and played Massaroni in the Brigand, and Don Cesar de Bazan, 
and Monseigneur. Charles Mathews sustained a score of his best 
characters. Anna Thillon entranced us in the Crown Diamonds and 
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the Siren. My familiarity with theatricals was not confined to one 
house. When my manager gave me a holiday, I begged an order from 
some dramatic friend, and went to the play somewhere else. Did not 
the waiter at the Albion, when he had a holiday, spend it in helping 
a friend, another waiter, to lay knives and forks at the London Tavern? 
I went about to the “ Garden” and the “ Lane,” to the Surrey and the 
“Vic,” to the Lyceum and the Strand; not idly or in quest of new 
amusement, however, but actuated by a then very stern and definite 
purpose, for I was determined to be an artist, and sketched everything 
that came in my way: legs included. Good lack! there is a pretty 
Life Academy on view now every night at the playhouses. 

But the Fates determined that theatres and I were to part com- 
pany. Whatever the Revolution of 1848 could have had to do with 
me I was never able satisfactorily to determine; but it is certain that 
from the political convulsion in qnestion I must date my divorce both 
from the stage and from piciorial art. The first I abandoned, and 
the second—owing to one of my eyes going out of town, and declining 
to come back—abandoned me. Like many other men, unsuccessful 
through misfortune or through incompetence in some recognised and 
remunerative calling, I took up the trade of the younger son of the 
younger brother, of the discharged serving-man and the ostler trade- 
fallen, of the “stickit stibbler’ and the uncertificated bankrupt. I 
don’t mean, by this, that I enlisted in the army, or became a school- 
master, or took to selling coals and corn on commission. No; I 
“ turned Author.” 

I am, as things go at present, about as bad a playgoer as any member 
of the Serious Classes could well desire to see. Did theatrical managers 
depend on me for patronage, or look to my transactions with the box- 
book-keeper in the way of stalls and private boxes as a means of re- 
plenishing their treasuries, they would find that they were leaning on 
the rottenest of reeds, and very speedily discover themselves in Basing- 
hall-street. It is possible that you may assume from the foregoing 
avowal that I am in the habit of making use of the facilities which a 
slight connection with literature and journalism may afford me to 
satisfy my theatrical longings cheaply, and go to the play for nothing. 
Yet I think that it is with extreme rarity that I trouble my good friends 
the managers for gratuitous admissions. Now and again an urgent 
appeal is made to me to write to Mr. So-and-so for a box, and with 
courteous promptitude the ticket I have asked for is sent. Then I have 
a hurried dinner, attended by 1 know not what vague odour of violet- 
powder and warm frizzling-tongs. Then I am deprived of my post- 
prandial cigar, and am dressed up in an absurd mockery of the 
attire of an undertaker who has a waiter for a twin brother. After- 
wards I am crammed into a four-wheeled cab, and on arriving at my 
unhappy destination I have a row with the cabman. Then I stumble 
into a huge gas-lit hall, and wander up and down corridors smelling of 
wet plaster, and breakneck staircases, until at last I am pushed into 
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a square hole, one side of which being open reveals the stage and 
auditorium of a theatre ; and there for four or five mortal hours, sullen 
in consequence of my coat, and panting with indigestion, I am com- 
pelled to listen to a pack of people talking nonsense, and to whom, as in 
the case of the bore in a black gown who preaches sermons, there is no 
right of reply. I differ with almost everything the people on the stage 
say; but if I were to argue the point with them, there would be a com- 
motion in the house, and I should be turned out. I hate the horribly 
uncomfortable chair on which I am made to sit, when I should like to 
be lying on a sofa, reading the last number of the Ldinburgh Review, and 
thinking how much more intellectually gifted I am than the gentle- 
man who wrote that exhaustive article on the disendowment of the 
Irish Church. I hate the Jewish family in the next box, who, I feel 
persuaded, have come in with an “order” as I have. I fancy whiffs 
of the perfume of bear’s-grease mingled with fried fish coming from 
that box. I chafe at the diamond shirt-studs of the Hebrew in the 
corner; and at the dingy white-kid gloves of the giggling daughters 
of Jewry, who are craning their necks round the corner in an attempt 
to espy who the occupants of my box may be. I hate the bald-headed 
man in the box on the opposite side of the house, who levels his 
opera-glass at me or my belongings. I hate the dirty red-and-white 
opera-cloaks in the dress-circle, the monstrous tawdry head-dresses, the 
sham bracelets and necklaces; the five hundred temporarily animated 
wax dummies from the hairdressers’ shops in the Burlington Arcade, 
simpering like one; the conceited creatures in the stalls, standing up to 
stroke their beards and show their watchguards. I hate the grinning 
acquaintance whose eye has lighted on me—he has been going to the 
play with orders any time these thirty years—and who comes round and 
knocks at the door of my box, and—confound him-!—stops an hour 
there. IfI were to meet that man in the street, I shouldn’t know him, 
unless indeed he were in evening dress, with a white cravat like the 
wall of a Spanish convent; and that costume I believe is not habitually 
worn in foro, nor in broad daylight. His name is Toothly—-Gumbo 
Toothly. He says he was at school with me; I don’t believe him. At 
my school we wore rags—not swallow-tailed coats and white cravats. 
He overflows with theatrical chit-chat. What rubbish the piece is! 
Don’t I remember Bosville in the part of which Toobey—the over- 
weening puppy !—has made such a mess? Have I noticed that Miss 
De Cobblewobble is getting old and fat? Aren’t little Kate St. Maur’s 
legs stunning? I remember the St. Maur? Yes; I remember her. 
Her name is Pugsby, and her mother used to keep a coal-and-potato 
shed in Miff’s-court, Oxford-market. Gumbo Toothly goes away, but 
my torture continues. I am under a perpetual nervous apprehension 
that I shall drop my opera-glass on the head of the man who plays the 
“big drum in a corner of the orchestra. He is a happier man than I, for 
he has many bars’ rest. It is only occasionally that he gives the big 
drum a thwack. He can read the last edition of the evening paper. 
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He can take snuff; and between the acts he files out of the orchestra, 
with a flock of friendly fiddlers, into subterranean regions beyond the 
stage. I know where he is going. He is bound for the tavern “used” 
by the band, and there he will regale on cold gin-and-water. So the 
dreadful night wears through. At last hope comes in the shape of the 
“tag,” and is consummated by the fall of the green curtain; and then 
come the ceremonies of shawling, and looking for one’s hat, which 
Gumbo Toothly is pretty sure to have crushed under the weight of his 
overcoat, or stamped out of shape with one of his big patent-leather 
boots—he wears the largest dress-boots in London—during the hour he 
inflicted himself upon me. Then I am hustled and jostled and buffeted 
by a yawning crowd of people thronging out of the theatre, and have 
smelling-bottles poked in my eyes, and fans dug into my ribs, until I 
struggle out of the heated atmosphere of the playhouse into the raw 
atmosphere of the vestibule, where I stand cooling my heels and laying 
a fine foundation for bronchitis, for half-an-hour, till the third link- 
man I have bribed—two I have already fee’d unsuccessfully-——fetches 
me another four-wheeled cab with a drunken driver. I envy the honest 
rogue his inebriety, for he has been enjoying himself with Tom and 
Bill, and has not been compelled to go to the play. 

“The Countess of Doldrum’s carriage stops the way ;” “ Mrs. Pel- 
ham Villars’s carriage.” That is Mrs. Pelham Villars, I know; the 
appalling woman with the hookéd beak, like that of Mr. Milton’s war- 
chariot, protruding from the scarlet hood of her opera-cloak. I know 
her two shrewish daughters : Ione, who bores you with Dr. Colenso on 
the Pentateuch, and Idonea, who yowls Schubert’s Wanderer until you 
look upon Kensal Green as a happy home. J know Mrs. Pelham. She 
doesn’t speak to me now, and calls me a Philistine; but didn’t she 
render my life a torment to me ten years ago with her three-volume 
novel, Quashiana, or the Quadroon of Dutch Guiana? Couldn’t I recom- 
mend it to Messrs. Longman, or Mr. Murray of Albemarle-street? In 
vain did I tell this Witch of Endor of the south-western district that 
I didn’t know either Murray or Longman,—who, under a peer or a 
prelate, does?— and that they never published three-volume novels. 
Didn’t she ask me to one of her Thursdays, and introduce me to Boff 
of the Truefitt Fine-Arts Club, who asked me what I thought of Prim- 
aticcio—wither Primaticcio!—and Scoff, the man who is always writ- 
ing essays in the Pre-Adamite Review, puffing the etchings of his friend 
Hoff, the eminent corn-cutter, who, exhausted by his pedicural labours, 
took to the needle and the aqua fortis, and produced a number of 
grubby scratches on copper, which Scoff declares to be finer than any- 
thing Rembrandt ever achieved? Ah, 7 know Mrs. P. V. Didn’t she 
make me go through a portfolio containing seventy-seven photographs 
of the Ruins of Palmyra? Isn’t she the philanthropist who is getting- 
up private theatricals for the benefit of the Penitent Maories? Isn't 
she Burrioboola Gha doubled with Della Crusca, and with a dash of 
Bloomerism and the Précieuses Ridicules?, To know Mrs. Pelham 
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Villars, and to be subject to her dolefal incantations, is to go into 
what is called “society.” I would sooner keep a stall in the Soho 
Bazaar, or listen five nights a-week to Wagner’s Zannhduser, than 
renew the Villarian acquaintance. Avaunt, curved proboscis! Thank 
Astrea, here is the venal linkman and the four-wheeled cab! I have 
another row with the cabman, and I have had a few words with some- 
body else, before I reach my humble domicile. Ofcourse my latch- 
key has become plugged-up with the inscrutable fluff of the waistcoat- 
pocket ; of course, when I have ordered a lobster for supper, there are, 
on this particular night, no lobsters to be had nearer than the Bight of 
Benin; of course I find three letters on the table, one containing a 
request from Messrs. Sharples, Marrables, and Scragdon for the imme- 
diate payment of eighty-seven pounds ten shillings and threepence, 
“with five shillings for this application ;” another (anonymous), enclos- 
ing a neat little criticism from the Walton-on-the-Naze Wasp concern- 
ing my Essay on the Genius and Character of Professor Holloway; and 
a third conveying the refusal of the directors of the Ingenious Life 
Assurance Company (based on the report of their medical officer) to 
effect a policy on my life. And, equally of course, I have left my 
lorgnette on the ledge of that ill-omened private box; and the Com- 
panion of my Solitude has lost the stone from her bracelet, or one of 
the gilt things that wiggle-waggle from her back-comb. 

Have theatrical entertainments become thus distasteful to me, I 
wonder, because I have grown fat, and am past forty; because I am brutal, 
intolerant, and selfish ; because I envy and hate those of my fellow-crea- 
tures who have yet some kindly sympathies and some digestive powers 
left? It may be so. There are people who seem never tired of going to 
the play. The visits of our exemplary young Princes to the theatre 
form a standing addendum to the Court Circular. I hope they like it. 
For myself I can candidly and conscientiously say that for twenty years 
I have never seen the theatrical curtain rise without reluctance, or 
watched it fall without exultation; and if there be one theatrical “ en- 
tertainment” more repugnant to me than another, it is the insufferably 
coarse, dull, and senseless performance known as “a burlesque extra- 
vaganza.” I recognise in these deplorable tomfooleries neither the 
sparkling wit and classical elegance of Planché, nor the happy fancies 
and caustic satire of Robert Brough, the broad farce and strong common 
sense of Albert Smith, the infinite waggery of A’Beckett, the boisterous 
yet kindly fun of poor dear Frank Talfourd. 1 see only the production 
of some ignorant and conceited blockhead, who, on the strength of 
stealing jokes from the back numbers of Punch, or torturing the words 
from a dictionary into bad puns, sets up for a Wit; who ekes-out the 
miserable poverty of his invention by blackguard nigger-songs and 
semi-obscene dances, and whose wearisome and idiotic piece would fall 
dead the first night but for the services of a horde of jigging hussies, 
who exhibit themselves more than half-naked before the “haw-haw” 
men of the period in the stalls. There is no need to attend the theatres 
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often, to be convinced that the Chamberlain had some show of reason 
on his side when he remonstrated with the managers—he should not 
have remonstrated with aii of them—as to the existent improprieties 
of stage costume. Look into the windows of the photographic shops. 
See the swarms of all but nude “ Nellies,” “ Katies,” “ Lizzies,”  Fan- 
nies,” and “ Lotties” cheek-by-jowl with the respectable effigies of the 
Reverend Mr. Spurgeon, Sor Patrocinio, Miss Nightingale, Professor 
Owen, Father Ignatius, and the Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli. 
And when you do go to the theatre you will be constrained to own that 
nine out of ten of these wretched little figurantes and comparses—their 
legs are not even real, but are obviously padded—can neither dance, 
nor sing, nor act, nor do anything, in fact, save show their legs. 
They are engaged specially to show their legs ; and—what a prodigious 
amount of humbug there is about !—the theatres of London were never 
so numerous, or so continuously crowded, as they now are; and in ’36 
and ’41, my bygone standpoints, there was generally a beggarly show 
of empty boxes, and managers were ruined by the score. Did Vestris, 
did Mathews, did Bunn, did Macready, did Phelps, did Charles Kemble, 
did Jullien make fortunes by their theatrical enterprises? Moralise with 
a modern theatrical manager of the Legations, and he will lay his finger 
by the side of his nose, and tell you that “there is nothing like leg.” 

How is this plague of leg to be stopped? Will it ever be stopped? 
It cannot, I should say, extend much further, for we are rapidly 
approaching the fig-leaf stage; but when that moderate velarium is 
removed, will reaction come, and shall we be emboldened to try a little 
decency by way of achange? It is impossible, I take it, to enact any 
definite code of sumptuary laws with reference to stage costume. If 
the Chamberlain, growing rabid from excess of virtue, should venture 
to deprive some manager, inordinately addicted to legs, of his license, 
there might ensue a rebellion in the theatrical world, which might 
sweep away the stage-censorship of the Chamberlain altogether. The 
reform, I trust, will be due to different means. The good taste and 
common sense of the public will some of these days hoot the legatrices 
and the “ breakdown” dancers from the boards. Give the jades rope 
enough, and they will hang themselves at last. Already signs of the 
coming renaissance of common decency are visible. The genuine tri- 
umph of such dramas as School, as Home, and as Cyril’s Success, may 
be regarded as eminently hopeful tokens. Somehow or another the 
admirably-chosen company at the Prince of Wales’s, somehow or an- 
other Mr. Sothern at the Haymarket, contrive to rise in public favour 
without the support of stilts formed of ballet-girls’ legs. A revulsion 
of patronage seems to be promised for the comedy of manners and dia- 
logue, of wit and repartee, of character and idiosyncrasy. We must live 
in hope. This “ chickaleary” age, this “ can-can” century, may yet be 
destined to witness comedies which shall recall the bygone glories of 
the Rivals and the School for Scandal, of Money and the Love-Chase, of 
the Schoolfellows and Time works Wonders. 
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OR THE 


Adventures und Plisadbentures of Robert Ainsleigh 


Cuapter XXX. TrEACHERY RECOILS ON THE TRAITOR. 


I stoop by Philip Hay’s grave at midnight on the 23d-24th of June, 
the night after the most important victory which English arms have 
yet achieved in Hindostan. Short is the interval between death and 
burial in the summer solstice, and my poor companion’s funeral rites 
were a little more hurried than they would have been had he died 
a natural death in time of peace. We buried him under the mango- 
trees, in that grove which has now an almost classic renown; and in 
default of a parson my own lips read the funeral service above his 
grave. This done, and a few silent tears shed for a companion whose 
conduct towards me had been such a strange mixture of affection and 
faithlessness, I went back to the business of life, which was at this 
crisis a most feverish excitement. 

The army had gone on to Daoodpore. 

At daybreak Mr. Watts and Mr. Scrafton arrived from Cutwah, 
and roused me from a troubled slumber. 

“ Dress yourself in your civilian’s costume without loss of a minute,” 
cried my patron. “I have just received a message from the Colonel, 
bidding me wait immediately upon Meer Jaffier, to conduct him to 
Daoodpore. Scrafton is to go with me, and you had better come too.” 

I obeyed this summons with delighted eagerness, for I knew that 
my attendance upon Mr. Watts would most likely introduce me to the 
side-scenes of the theatre in which this stirring drama of British 
conquest was being enacted. We went at once to the tent of Meer 
Jaffier, whose haggard and careworn face denoted a night spent in 
anxious thought, rather than in slumber. He received us with a 
singular air of reserve; and if we had been doomsmen sent to conduct 
him to the scaffold, instead of the emissaries of a victorious ally, he 
could scarcely have betrayed more apprehension. The fact was, that, 
fully conscious of his own cowardly vacillation up to the very hour 
of victory, he dreaded some retribution at our hands now that we had 
raised ourselves to power. 

We conducted him with all pomp to the English camp at Daood- 
pore, accompanied by his son Meeran, and mounted on his elephant. 
At the entrance to the camp he alighted from this stately charger, when 
the guards drew out and saluted him with grounded arms.’ This com- 
pliment the craven evidently took for a movement of threatening 
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import; for he started back, and only recovered himself when Clive 
ran forward and embraced him, saluting him Nabob of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orixa. 

This meeting was followed by a private conference in the Colonel’s 
tent; after which Meer Jaffier returned to his troops, and hastened 
with them to Muxadavad, to prevent the escape of Suraja Doulah, or 
the plunder of the royal treasuries, which the fallen tyrant, knowing 
matters to be desperate, would doubtless endeavour to empty of all 
portable wealth. 

Colonel Clive did not advance his troops immediately to Muxa- 
davad, eager though they were to enter the royal city. The army 
marched in the afternoon of the 24th, and halted in the night at a 
place called Sydabad, about six miles from Daoodpore; while Mr. 
Watts and myself,;went on with our attendants to the capital, where 
we were charged with the delicate duty of inquiring into the state of 
the treasury, and keeping our eyes generally open to the aspect of 
current affairs in the interests of our honourable masters. 

We arrived shortly after midnight, and found the city in extreme 
confusion. On going at once to Meer Jaffier’s palace we heard that 
Suraja Doulah had fled just two hours before, under circumstances as 
ignominious as those that attended the flight of that parallel monster 
who fled from imperial Rome before the preetorian guards of Galba. 

Disguised in a menial’s dress, and attended only by a couple of venal 
favourites, male and female, the late sovereign of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orixa had let himself out of a window, and stolen secretly away, carry- 
ing a casket of jewels in his bosom. He did not thus abandon himself 
to ignominy without some waverings. A midnight council had been 
held after the battle, and the Lamp of Riches had sought the advice 
of his servants. Some had bid him throw himself upon the honour 
of the English ; but these he set down as traitors. Others urged that 
he should encourage the army by great rewards, and appear again at 
their head in the morning. This he seemed to approve, and ordered 
an instant distribution of three months’ pay to the troops; but the 
craven wretch had no sooner returned to his seraglio than panic again 
seized him, and at daybreak next morning he sent away his women, 
and fifty elephants laden with their furniture and necessaries, and a 
considerable portion of his jewels. There is little doubt that he had 
ere this resolved upon flight, and waited only for nightfall to cover his 
departure. 

The tidings of Meer Jaffier’s arrival in the city struck the last blow 
to this dastard spirit, and at ten o’clock the grandson and grandnephew 
of that dauntless soldier Allaverdy had crept in secret from the capital 
where his predecessor had reigned so prosperously. 

Next morning beheld the city in supreme confusion. The hapless 
Lamp of Riches was not permitted to depart to safety. Meer Jaffier, 
who owed his advancement in life to the favour of Allaverdy, was quick 
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to despatch pursuers on the track of his dead benefactor’s adopted son. 
Mohun Lall and other low favourites of the fallen despot were seized 
at noon while trying to escape from the city, where their profligate 
pleasures and undeserved exaltation had been so vile a scandal. The 
women and the elephants were stopped next day, some fifteen miles 
from the capital. 

On the 25th, Colonel Clive entered Muxadavad, attended by a hun- 
dred sepoys, and paid a state visit to Meer Jaffier, on which Mr. Watts 
and I had the honour to accompany him. The inhabitants of the city, 
who until now had been doubtful to whom they should look as their 
ruler, perceived by this visit in which quarter the wind lay; and Meer 
Jaffier, supported by his British allies, now ventured to proclaim him- 
self Nabob. Early next day was held a solemn conference between 
Meer Jaffier, Roydoolub, and Mr. Watts, attended by me, at the house 
of those great Gentoo bankers, the Seths. And now was revealed to 
us the somewhat unpleasant fact that the entire contents of the 
Nabob’s treasury would not suffice for the performance of those splen- 
did promises which we had obtained from our Mahometan ally. The 
restitution of confiscated fortunes at Calcutta, with the donations to 
the squadron, army, and committee, amounted to near three millions 
sterling ; a heavy demand upon even a princely treasury. 

A period of doubt and some apprehension followed this discovery, 
and next day a rumour reached us that a midnight council had been 
held between Roydoolub, Meer Jaffier’s son Meeran, and an officer 
of distinction, in which it had been proposed to assassinate our colonel. 
Whether this dark report was true or false I dare not say; but as 
it was in no manner inconsistent with the oriental character, I rode 
off at once to Mandipoor, where the army had halted on the 25th, and 
went straight to the commander’s tent, where I related the story. 

Clive heard me with a smile of contempt. 

“Upon my soul, Mr. Ainsleigh, I believe these fellows capable 
of anything. Now that our arms have won Meer Jaffier a throne, 
I have no doubt he is inclined to grumble at the price he has to pay 
for it, and would perhaps consider a bullet through my brain the 
shortest way to cancel his debt to us. You did wisely in bringing 
me this news. I was to have entered the city to-morrow, but will now 
defer my visit for a little, in order to discover whether there is any 
plot hatching against me. That youth Meeran has a brutal truculent 
countenance that indicates a natural bent for murder.” 

The next day brought us no further hint of the plot, though we 
had our spies on the watch for any indication of danger; and on the 
morning of the 29th our English hero entered the city with an escort 
five hundred strong, and rode at once to the palace that had been 
prepared for him, which, with its gardens, was spacious enough to 
accommodate all the troops. i 

Here came Meeran to visit and welcome our conqueror, and im- 
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mediately conducted him to Suraja Doulah’s palace, where Meer Jaf- 
fier awaited his ally, surrounded by his officers of state, and with all 
imaginable pomp and splendour. To assist at such a scene seemed 
to me like a dream of the Arabian Nights, rather than one of life’s 
realities; and as I stood amongst the little knot of civilians, at a 
respectful distance from the hero of the day, I could scarce convince 
myself that I was awake. 

The musnud or throne was fixed in the hall of audience, and this 
seat of power Meer Jaffier avoided with somewhat demonstrative 
humility until Colonel Clive, perceiving this, conducted him to the 
spot where it stood, and in a manner installed him in his royal office. 
This done, he beckoned to me, and bade me speak to the great men 
in Persian, bidding them rejoice in the downfall of so black a tyrant 
as Suraja Doulah, and the elevation of so good a prince in his stead. 
So here stood I, Robert Ainsleigh, the waif and castaway of cruel 
Fortune, by the side ofa throne, interpreting the desires of this modern 
king-maker, Robert Clive; and I could but think, as this great Eng- 
lish soldier installed the Moorish usurper on the throne our arms 
had won, it would have been as easy for him to have seated himself 
there, a new Tamerlane, conqueror and ruler of this Paradise of nations, 
Bengal,—a wealthy centre from which he might have extended his 
power wide as the dominions of Aurungzebe. 

Sure I am that no such ambitious thought ever flashed across the 
brain of Robert Clive. From first to last he was a faithful servant 
of those obscure English traders whom he called his honourable mas- 
ters. The time came when he told ‘hem that the hour had arrived in 
which they might sweep away the shadowy royalties that were sup- 
ported only by their arms, and reign by themselves alone; but of per- 
sonal aggrandisement, or the brilliant possibilities of an independent 
career as ruler of those native forces he so well .could wield, I am con- 
vinced he never thought. As an apostate to Leadenhall-street, he might 
have been the Ceesar of this eastern world; as a faithful servant, he 
was the object of malignity and suspicion to the end of his days. 

On the day after this installation of Meer Jaffier another meeting 
was held at the house of the Seths. Colonel Clive, Jaffier, Meeran, 
Roydoolub, Mr. Watts, Mr. Scrafton, and myself were all present ; and 
with us came Omichund, who had hastened back to the city on hearing 
of our success, and who hung with fawning affection upon the steps of 
the Colonel, in whose favour the fond, deluded wretch believed himself 
firmly established. Arrived at the banker’s house, however, he found 
himself excluded from the carpet where Clive and the rest sat in con- 
ference, and perforce withdrew to a distant seat, whence I saw him 
watch us with eager eyes throughout the council. All went smoothly. 
The treaties, in English and Persic, were read; and after some little 
discussion it was agreed that one-half of the money-stipulations should 
be paid immediately,—two-thirds of this half in coin, and the remaining 
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third in jewels, plate, and effects, at a valuation,—and that the other 
half should be discharged in three annual instalments. 

This concluded, there remained nothing to do but to undeceive 
Omichund, whose looks I had observed to grow more restless and 
eager as the conference proceeded, and whom, despite his falsehood, I 
could not but pity. Colonel Clive was the first to refer to this matter. 

“0, by the bye, Mr. Ainsleigh,” he said, looking suddenly up at me 
as I stood behind my patron’s seat, “ there’s Omichund waiting yonder. 
Doubtless the poor wretch is eager to know his fate. You had best tell 
him the truth.” 

“Q, sir,” I exclaimed, “there is no task I would not sooner per- 
form.” 

“ What, are you so squeamish as that? I thought you had better 
sense than to compassionate such a scoundrel.—Here, Scrafton, you 
can tell him.” 

Mr. Scrafton bowed, and rose to do the Colonel’s bidding, but with 
no willing air. It was indeed a task which no man could perform 
without repugnance, however convinced of its necessity. He crossed 
the spacious chamber, we all following, towards the spot where Omi- 
chund was now standing, in an attitude of profoundest humility, yet 
with eager expectancy gleaming in his sharp black eyes. Alas, poor 
wretch, he fancied we were coming to congratulate him on the wealth 
which the treaty assured him. 

I am fain to confess that Mr. Scrafton fulfilled his mission some- 
what awkwardly. For a few moments he stood silent, looking at the 
old Gentoo, and but toe evidently utterly embarrassed by his obnoxious 
task. Then with a clumsy abruptness he stammered out, in Hindoo- 
stanee, 

“‘Omichund, the red paper is a trick. You are to have nothing.” 

Never shall I forget the awful effect of these words. For some 
moments the Gentoo stood transfixed, regarding us with a questioning 
stare, as if he sought to discover whether this abrupt announcement 
might not be some foolish joke, planned for the amusement of the 
English. Then, suddenly convinced by the seriousness of our counte- 
nances, he flung his arms above his head with a sharp cry as of mortal 
agony, and fell back senseless into the arms of his attendants. 

“May I go with him to his house, sir?” I asked of Mr. Watts, as 
they carried this martyr of disappointed avarice away to his palanquin. 

My patron nodded assent, and I hastened to accompany the dismal 
procession, for on my poor Tara’s account I was anxious to discover how 
the old man would bear this bitter blow. He was taken to a luxurious 
chamber, shaded from the noontide heat, and cooled by blinds which 
were kept constantly watered. Here he was laid upon a pile of cushions, 
beside which I sat for several hours; but he remained in a kind of 
stupor during all that time, and when I left him there were yet no 
signs of improvement in his state. 
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Juggernaut Sing, the husband of my Gentoo maid, came to look 
upon his lord, and standing by the prostrate figure, pronounced a 
bitter invective against the English traitors who had thus abused his 
confidence. I made no attempt to dispute with this wretch, with whom 
hatred of the English was a sort of monomania, but quietly departed, 
convinced that I could have no chance of seeing Tara while her tyrant 
husband was in the way. 

It was two days later than this that the tidings of Suraja Doulah’s 
capture reached Muxadavad. The rowers of his boat, failing from 
fatigue, stopped in the night at Raj Mahal, where the wretched fugi- 
tive and his female companion had taken shelter in a deserted garden. 
Here he was discovered at daybreak by a man whom he had ill-treated 
at this very place more than a year ago, and who ran at once to Meer 
Jaffier’s brother, a resident in the place, to betray his fallen persecutor. 
The cry of pursuit was instantly raised, the soldiers rushed to seize 
their victim, and hurried him back to the capital, beguiling the 
tedium of the journey by the infliction of all imaginable insult and 
indignity upon their helpless charge. The poor wretch survived even 
this last ignominy, and was brought at midnight to the palace, where 
he had so lately played the despot, bound like a common felon, and 
trembling before the usurper. 

I was told that Meer Jaffier seemed somewhat touched by this piti- 
able sight ; and indeed it would have been hard for humanity to behold 
unmoved a creature so fallen. Suraja Doulah humiliated himself to 
the dust before his enemy’s feet, imploring for life, and life alone; and 
I think this scene can scarce fail to recall a picture in our own history, 
when Monmouth, a youth of about the age of this Indian prince, sued 
to his uncle, James the Second, for the bare privilege of existence. 
Both James and Meer Jaffier refused the boon that might so safely 
have been granted ; both lived to forfeit the power which their incle- 
ment natures had abused. 

Whether the usurper was really moved by his helpless kinsman’s 
humiliation, it is hard to say, so skilled in hypocrisy is this people. If 
he were inclined to melt, there was one at hand who knew not mercy, 
—Meeran, a youth of seventeen, who urged the instant slaughter of the 
fallen despot. Meer Jaffier, apparently reluctant to adopt so severe a 
course, dismissed his late master to a convenient dungeon, and retired 
to take counsel of his officers. Some, with a touch of humanity, argued 
against the murder of so mean a foe, and advised that the late Nabob 
should be allowed to end his days in the peaceful solitude of a prison ; 
others, more anxious to flatter their new lord than to obey the dictates 
of compassion, agreed with Meeran that there could be no safety for 
the state while this wretch breathed. Jaffier wavered between these 
two opinions, but expressed none himself, too cautious to betray a wish 
that he would fain see realised without his bidding. 

Meeran in this critical situation read his father’s mind aright, and 
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with tender solicitude urged him to retire to rest, assured that he, 
Meeran, would take care of the prisoner. To this Jaffier assented, 
pretending to be relieved by an assurance conveyed in words of such 
doubtful meaning. He had no sooner departed than the word was 
given for slaughter. A gang of ruffians burst into the dungeon where 
Suraja Doulah tremblingly awaited his doom. In an agony of terror 
he grovelled at the feet of his doomsmen imploring a brief respite, only 
sufficient time to say his prayers, to perform his pious ablutions; but a 
jar of water happening to stand near, one of the assassins flung it rudely 
over the victim, and thus gave the death-signal to his colleagues, who in- 
stantly set upon their unresisting quarry and hacked him piecemeal. 

His mangled remains were paraded through the city next morning 
upon an elephant. I chanced to meet the dread procession, and never 
did these eyes look upon a more odious spectacle. It struck terror 
even to the hearts of an oriental populace, accustomed as they are to 
horrors, and an awful silence reigned that day throughout the city of 
Muxadavad. 

Thus violently was extinguished the Lamp of Riches, after having 
illuminated this world for just twenty years. It was but a brief life 
in which to illustrate all the vices of man; but I think Allaverdy’s 
favourite had left few species of wickedness unexemplified in his short 
career. 


CHAPTER XXXI, 
I MAKE A STRANGE DISCOVERY, 


Amonast those who entered Muxadavad with the English troops 
was our prisoner of war, the French captain, Sinfray, whose wounds 
proved to be very slight, and who was lodged in a large building near 
the river used as a hospital for our own sick. Here he was detained 
as a prisoner until Colonel Clive and his counsellors should decide what 
to do with him. He had small claim upon our kindness except the 
common claim of a brave soldier, for he and his little band had given 
us nearly as much trouble as all the rest of the late Nabob’s army. 

We heard about this time that Mr. Law, with a party of French- 
men, had advanced from Boglipore in response to Suraja Doulah’s 
summons, but had been stopped on their way by a vague report of 
our victory at Plassy. Had they pushed on despite these ill news, 
they might have met and saved Suraja Doulah; but while they 
lingered irresolute, arrived the tidings of the tyrant’s capture, on 
which they marched back to Behar, there to ally themselves with Ram- 
narain, vice-nabob of the province, a Gentoo, and a notorious enemy 
of Meer Jaffier. Such an alliance, which threatened danger to the new 
Nabob, must needs be distasteful to us; and Colonel Clive was by no 
means disposed to regard Monsieur Sinfray with an indulgent eye. 

The man’s desperate valour in the defence of one post after another 
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had impressed me, even in that hour of confusion. I had beheld with 
amazement the almost superhuman activity of his movements, the de- 
moniac fire of his eyes, as they flashed vivid lightnings on his assail- 
ants. Strangely had his image haunted me as I saw him standing high 
above the crowd on the summit of an earthwork, waving a sword 
above his head, and urging his men with wild cries and frantic oaths. 

Some association of the past, some recollection vague as the me- 
mory of a dream, had flashed upon me as I saw him thus. Yet what 
association could this man convey to my mind, what memory of mine 
could be linked with the image of this stranger ? 

The man’s face had haunted me even in the busy days that suc- 
ceeded our return to Muxadavad; and I was at once startled and 
pleased when Mr. Watts intrusted me with a mission that would bring 
me into immediate contact with the stranger who had thus occupied 
my thoughts. 

Monsieur Sinfray was to be released from the close confinement 
of the hospital, and be suffered to do what he pleased with himself 
within the boundaries of the capital, provided he were willing to give 
his parole against any attempt at escape. I was sent to act as inter- 
preter for Captain Hammerton, one of the officers in Clive’s command, 
who went to announce this favour, and to exact the usual formalities ; 
but whose English prejudices had hindered his acquirement of Monsieur 
Sinfray’s native tongue. We found the Frenchman standing at an 
open window, gazing out on the broad river and green expanse of rice- 
fields with a most impatient expression of countenance. He was a 
man of from forty to forty-five years of age, tall, slim, muscular, 
and with a face which indicated a surprising energy of mind, a very 
fever of mental vitality. 

He turned upon us suddenly as we entered the room, his face 
lighted with animation, as if relieved by any interruption to the dismal 
monotony of his confinement. He invited us, with a careless wave of 
his hand, to be seated, and then flung himself on a couch opposite to 
our own. In all his movements I observed a kind of savage grace, 
which resembled rather the inborn dignity of an Arab chief than the 
acquired polish of a European gentleman. 

“T am glad to see you,” he said in French. ‘The solitude and 
confinement of this place have almost driven me mad. Great Heaven, 
what a fool and a craven Bussy must be to let you English win so easy 
a victory, while he dawdles in the Northern Circars! Had Dupleix 
remained in India, this could never have happened; I congratulate 
the French Government on the wisdom that recalled him.” 

He kissed the tips of his fingers and waved them westward with a 
contemptuous motion. 

“What the deuce is the frog-eating scoundrel jabbering ?” asked 
my companion angrily. 

I took no notice of Monsieur Sinfray’s rhapsody, but proceeded to 
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explain our mission and my own office as interpreter to his military 
visitor. 

“Tell him he can say what he has to say in English,” replied 
Monsieur Sinfray, still in French. ‘I understand that language, but 
do not speak it.” 

I interpreted this to Captain Hammerton, who seemed to regard the 
fact as an almost incredible phenomenon. He consented, however, to 
address the prisoner in his own tongue, and the parole was given and 
accepted with all due formality on both sides. 

This being done, Captain Hammerton was in haste to be gone. 

“Come, Ainsleigh,” he said, “ I’ve half a dozen other duties to get 
through this morning.” 

I rose to follow him, with a parting bow to the Frenchman; but as 
I thus saluted M. Sinfray, I saw him gazing upon me with a fixed 
amazement that was most startling. 

* Ainsleigh !” he exclaimed ; “do you call yourself Ainsleigh ?” 

‘“‘T have the honour to bear that name,” I replied, not without a 
faint blush, for, alas, I knew not how just was my legal right to it. 

“O, come, I say,” cried the Captain, “I must be off. I can’t stay 
parley-vooing here all day.” 

“ Let me not detain your too courteous companion,” said Monsieur 
Sinfray; “but you, Mr. Ainsleigh, be good enough to remain 
with me for a few minutes.” 

“T am in no hurry to be gone, sir,” I replied ; and having explained 
his desire to the Captain, that gentleman departed, leaving me ¢éé-d- 
téte with M. Sinfray, whose countenance seemed to grow every instant 
more familiar to me, and about whom there still hung that indefin- 
able association which had attracted and perplexed me even amid the 
tumult of battle. 

“ Ainsleigh! And your name is Ainsleigh!” he said, now address- 
ing me in excellent English, though he had but a few minutes be- 
fore declared himself unable to speak that language. “To what 
branch of the Ainsleighs do you belong? It is a good old name, 
and no doubt the family tree has put out many a new bud since I lost 
count of its blossoming.” 

I could not repress a movement of surprise at his English, which 
was exceptionally good. 

“You speak my language like an Englishman, Monsieur Sinfray,” I 
said. 

“That is quite possible,” he answered, with a smile. “I am of no 
race, and of no nation; a cosmopolitan, soldier of fortune, citizen of 
the world, what you will. But you do not answer my question. I 
had—well, a kind of interest in this Ainsleigh family many years ago. 
To which of them do you belong ?” 

“My grandfather was a Colonel Ainsleigh, who married Lady Susan 
Somerton. My father was their only son—Roderick.” 
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To my utter astonishment Monsieur Sinfray burst into a loud 
laugh, then crossing the room suddenly, he planted his hands upon 
my shoulders, and looked me in the face with a more searching gaze 
than I think I had ever encountered before. 

“ Am I mad, or are you a rogue and a liar?” he cried. ‘“ Roderick 
Ainsleigh’s son! Do I hear aright? You call yourself the son of 
Roderick Ainsleigh ?” 

“T have never known any other name, sir.” 

“Great heavens, can this be true? ‘Yes, your face tells me that it 
is! You are an Ainsleigh !” 

“ Anp you ?” I cried, overwhelmed by a sudden conviction. “T'was 
that I saw in your face yonder, at Plassy, when you stood on the 
breastwork of the tank fighting as if possessed by a hundred devils ;— 
’twas that I saw—the likeness to a picture at Hauteville—the portrait 
of my father. O, sir, you are my kinsman! The word chokes me. I 
thought myself quite alone in the world.” 

I grasped his hand and kissed it passionately. Renegade, adven- 
turer, whatever he might be, it was with rapture I welcomed him 
to my affection. This foolish eagerness may well surprise those who 
boast a long list of blood-relations; but to me, for whom the word 
“kindred” had been no more than an empty sound, the revelation of 
any family-tie was delightful. 

“Heavens, what a fool the boy is!” exclaimed my new-found kins- 
man, not without a touch of softness. “And you kiss my hand like 
a lover, and offer me your honest young heart, and never stop to ask 
whether I am a scoundrel.” 

“TI cannot believe you that, sir; you are of my father’s blood. 
And now pray tell me the tie between us. My father was an only 
son, but Colonel Ainsleigh may have had brothers of whom I never 
heard. You must needs descend from one of them.” 

“ *Sdeath, how fast the boy talks! I have not yet confessed myself 
an Ainsleigh. My name is Sangfroid, which you ignorant British 
corrupt into Sinfray; and I am a captain in the service of his most 
Christian Majesty Louis the Fifteenth.” 

“ Nay, sir, whatever name it may have suited your convenience to 
adopt in your adopted country, you are by birth an Ainsleigh. It 
is written upon your face. Due allowance made for the difference in 
ages, you are the image of my father, whom I know only by his 
portrait at Hauteville.” 

“His portrait at Hauteville,” repeated my kinsman, with a won- 
derful softness of tone. “Did that still hang in the post of honour 
when you saw it?” 

“ Alas, no, sir; it had been thrust out of sight long before I looked 
upon it. But it seems you know Hauteville?” 

“‘T knew your father. You speak of him with a kind of tenderness. 
Have you any reason to love him?” 
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*‘T have much reason to pity him, sir.” 

“ Ay, that is truly spoken; for if ever evil Fortune discharged her 
bitterest storms on one ill-fated head, ’twas that of Roderick Ains- 
leigh.” 

“Yes, sir, his life was a mistaken, an unhappy one; his fate most 
tragic.” 

“His fate a tragic one, was it?” asked my kinsman, with that 
eager look of scrutiny so natural to him. “I do not know the cir- 
cumstances of his death.” 

“ He was stabbed in a tavern brawl, sir, while my mother lay on 
her deathbed. It is the saddest story. The particulars of his murder— 
for murder it doubtless was—were not known till a fortnight after the 
event.” 

“‘ How was he identified ?” 

“Only by a leiter addressed to my mother which was found upon 
him. He lies in a nameless grave; but my cousin and benefactress, 
Lady Barbara Lestrange, erected a small tablet to his memory in the 
Church of St. Anne, Soho.” 

‘She did that, did she? Barbara Lestrange did that? Bless her 
for that tender humanity! she is a noble soul.” 

“There is no purer spirit among the elect in heaven, sir. But, 
alas, she lives no more on earth.” 

“Dead!” he cried, with profound emotion. “Is Barbara dead?” 

“She has been dead some years. You knew her, sir?” 

“ Yes, I knew and loved her—loved her passionately, truly, fool- 
ishly, jealously, unreasonably; was loved by her, and forfeited her 
love; played fast-and-loose with high fortune; was too proud to try to 
recover the affection my folly had forfeited; went my own headstrong 
way and lost her; and so deserved to become the wretch that loss 
made me. Look you, Robert,—I am not good at mystifications,—your 
face is an honest one, and draws me to you. The man who fell in that 
tavern-brawl was not Roderick Ainsleigh. Your father gave his fare- 
well letter to a low acquaintance, to carry to your mother; and having 
done this went to seek his fortune abroad, confiding the poor sick 
creature in Monk’s-alley to Providence, which would do nothing for his 
pleading, and yet might save so harmless an unfortunate as she. He 
went, and for nigh a year Fate was against him; then came a gleam 
of sunshine. Fortune flung a handful of guineas into his lap, and he 
went back to the lodging where he had left his wife and child. Both 
were gone. The mother to the graveyard, the child to a prosperous 
home, and honourable adoption by the woman he loved best in the 
world. He himself was thought to be dead. What motive had he to 
proclaim himself among the living? His wife was gone beyond his 
help. His child was in a better home, and amongst more powerful 
friends than he, who was at best an adventurer, could hope to give 
him. So Roderick Ainsleigh went back to France, an exile for life, 
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took a strange name, and was lost among the crowd of absentees whom 
your Hanoverian dynasty had driven thither. Do you understand me 
now, Robert ?’”’ 

I was on my knees at his feet. 

“‘T do, father !” 

He bade me rise, and took me to his breast, in a brief soldier-like 
embrace. 

“My only son!” he said. “ What can I seem to you but the basest 
of men? Yet even when I went back to France I did not mean to de- 
sert you. Ifever Fortune had favoured me, I should have reclaimed 
my own flesh and blood. Fortune never has favoured me, or those on 
whose side I have fought. I have lived: that is the most I can say 
for my prosperity.” 

“QO, sir,” I cried, “to me it is the truest, purest joy to find you. 
I have been so long alone in the world, the sport of enemies so bitter. 
Let me not malign Providence: I have found friends and patrons, and 
have been in more ways favoured by Fortune. But I will tell you my 
story by and by. And now, father, let me ask you one question—it 
is of all questions nearest my heart. Bitter words have been flung 
at me—taunts that have stung whe to the quick; and though IJ have ever 
resented, I could not always gainsay, them. Among the papers Lady 
Barbara found in Monk’s-alley, there was no certificate of my mother’s 
marriage. Her stepson, Mr. Lestrange, doubtless knew this fact, and 
has taken advantage of it to call me—” 

“Stop!” exclaimed my father. “If he called you by any foul 
name, or slandered your dead mother by so much as one reproachful 
word, he was a liar. You are my legitimate son. When my fortune 
was at its highest, a chance acquaintance with old parson Lester threw 
me in the way of his pretty daughter. I was scarce more than a boy, 
and it was natural to me to pay a kind of court to every pretty 
woman who fell in my way. Miss Lester was rustic simplicity itself. 
She took my compliments more seriously than I meant them. Barbara 
was told of our acquaintance, and resented it; not by open jealousy, 
which would have brought about an explanation, but by haughty avoid- 
ance that galled my soul. Provoked by this, I paraded my admiration 
of Miss Lester, never meaning, so help me, Heaven! that it should go 
beyond common gallantry. And thus matters went on until my uncle 
and I quarrelled, and I was banished eternally. ’I'was a year after this, 
when I had fallen into a state of the direst poverty, and was lying sick 
in a low London lodging-house, that Miss Lester, having heard by a 
strange accident of my condition, abandoned her home and came to 
succour me. It was a wild and foolish act, doubtless, in the opinion of 
the worldly-wise; but if it were so, the angels who descend to comfort 
fallen man are wild and foolish. For several weeks I hovered betwixt 
life and death, and my faithful Milly watched my sick-bed. When I 
was strong enough to crawl out into the sunshine, I took her straight 
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to an old city church, where we were married. Heaven knows what 
became of the certificate. It never struck me that the document could 
be of use to anyone. But O, Robert, how could you believe your father 
such a scoundrel as to betray the woman who trusted him ?” 

“Your enemies and my own persuaded me to think ill of you, 
sir. Thank God, I wronged you! You can never comprehend what a 
burden you have lifted from my soul. And now, sir, command my 
duty ; I am your son, and obedient humble servant. Tell me what I 
can do to prove my fidelity. It is hard that we should be fighting on 
opposite sides.” 

“T shall never fight on your side, Robert; be sure of that; though 
I have little feeling for or against your trading companies of either na- 
tion. But for George of Hanover my sword shall never be drawn. I was 
with Charles Edward Stuart through the campaign of ’45; and but for 
that fatal wavering of spirit which made him yield to evil counsel at 
Derby, I might now be serving him at his court in London. Fortune 
favoured my escape after Culloden, where I fought as captain of a 
company. I was left among the dead upon that fatal field, and woke 
at daybreak from a state of stupor to find my arm pierced by a 
bullet, and to crawl as best I might to the nearest shelter, a shepherd’s 
cottage, where I was taken good care of, and whence I departed, a 
month afterwards, in the guise of a travelling hawker. In this cha- 
racter I got back to France, and here began my military career under 
Saxe, with such good fortune that I came to India several years ago a 
corporal, and have since won my captaincy. I am a Jacobite to the 
core of my heart, Robert; and if ever Fortune favours me here, I shall 
send her golden fruits to Rome. England has not seen the last of her 
rightful king, though the white horse of Hanover has ridden rampant 
over your liberties for the last twelve years. Do not think that the 
old loyal spirit is extinct there. I have friends at Rome who write me 
news of England.” 

“English news that comes to you through Rome may scarcely be 
trustworthy, sir. It is pretty sure to take a Jacobite flavour in that 
city.” 

‘What, Robert, are you so determined a Whig ?” 

“T have scarce any politics, sir. I had my Jacobite fever, and 
survived it. I think it is a natural disease of youth, like measles. 
But I do not believe the English nation will ever again welcome an 
invader, let him come with what pretensions he may. The age of 
adventure is past, sir, and we are become a trading nation. We have 
too much to hazard by rebellion. Where idle townsmen and rabble 
turned out to welcome the Chevalier and his Highlanders, looms are 
humming and whirling, and cotton-spinning. Be assured, England’s 
loyalty will never endanger her trade interests. We are a nation eager 
for peace at any price, and value commercial prosperity above the 
divine right of kings.” 
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My father heard me with a gloomy countenance. 

* You talk like a draper’s apprentice, Robert,” he said. 

“T belong to a trading company, sir; and I do not believe in the 
Stuarts. A man who could turn back at Derby was never created to 
govern a great nation. Imagine Cesar turning back on the Roman side 
of the Rubicon, bidding his legions recross the stream, because some 
weak-souled counsellor assures him success in Rome is impossible. And 
you were in the struggle of ’45, sir? Iam proud to hear that, though 
I am no Jacobite.” 

“Yes, Robert, I came over with Charles Edward, and was through 
it all.” 

“ Unhurt ?” 

* Not quite. I got a wound, as I told you, at Culloden. That dis- 
abled me for months; and I had my share of peril and hardship before 
I got back to France, which was henceforward in a manner my native 
country. I fought at Fontenoy, and in many another skirmish, and only 
came to this country a year ago, after the recall of Dupleix. Sangfroid 
is a kind of nickname my comrades chose to bestow on me when I was 
a corporal, and I have stuck to it ever since, for one name is as good as 
another for a man who has neither kindred nor estate. Yet had you 
changed your name, Robert, the chances are we should never have 
known each other. Father and son would have met, and passed on 
their several ways unconscious, and the voice of Nature would have said 
nothing.” 

‘Pardon me, sir; Nature cried very sharply to me when I saw you 
defending the tank.” 

And hereupon I described to him that strange feeling which had 
seized me in the moment of first beholding him, and had haunted me 
ever since, even amid scenes of excitement calculated to extinguish 
every common feeling. Then followed a long conversation, in which 
my father opened his heart to me. I showed him Lady Barbara’s 
picture, which he kissed and wept over. I told him my own story, and 
the motives that urged my return to England’; and when the history of 
the past had been related, I ventured to question him as to the future. 

“Are we but to meet and part, sir, like travellers journeying in 
opposite directions?” I asked. 

** Alas, yes, Robert; I must go where duty calls me.” 

“ And if I can persuade my friends to set you at liberty, you will 
rejoin Mr. Law?” 

“Yes, Robert, such would be my duty.” 

“And if I accept the rank of ensign in the Company’s service, 
which Colonel Clive has promised me—I was but a volunteer at 
Plassy—we may meet again as enemies.” 

“Tt is the fatal chance of our lives, Robert. But why not remain 
in your present position, where you are more likely to make a fortune ?” 

“T have acquired a taste for powder, sir, since Plassy; and—and 
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there is something more honourable in military service than in the 
most trusted capacity a civil servant can occupy. Mr. Everard Le- 
strange might refuse to cross swords with a cierk; but he cannot with- 
hold satisfaction from a junior officer of Clive’s. And I am bent on 
going back to England whenever I can obtain leave.” 

“To fight Everard Lestrange ?” 

“T think, sir, mine is a case in which it would be worse than 
cowardice to forego revenge.” 

“By Heaven, I believe you are right, Robert! That Everard Le- 
strange is a consummate scoundrel, and I doubt his father is little 
better. O Barbara, my divinity, my angel, why didst thou throw thy- 
self away upon a cold-blooded, time-serving diplomatist! And she is 
dead! Good God, how often in the darkness of the midnight halt I 
have conjured her image from the mist of a swamp, or the smoke of a 
watch-fire, and fancied her radiant, and smiling on me! And she is 
dead! In my farthest wanderings, in my most despondent moments, I 
have always believed in the coming of a day when she and I would 
meet, hand to hand and heart to heart, with no cloud of pride or 
jealousy between us.” 

“ And you may yet so meet, sir, in a better world.” 

* Hush, Robert ! Am I fit for a better world ?” 

There came a silence after this, during which my father paced the 
room with a mournfal shadow upon his countenance. It needed no 
words to tell me his thoughts had gone back to the past. 

We had been for some hours together, and I knew not what need 
Mr. Watts might have had of my services in the interval. I rose softly 
to depart, and stood looking at my watch, when my father roused 
himself from that long reverie. 

“ You are going to leave me, Robert ?” 

“Yes, sir; I am bound to return to my duties. But I will come 
back in a few hours; and I will do my uttermost to procure your 
liberty. Yet I wish to Heaven you were in our own service. Do you 
set much value on your captaincy in the French army ?” 

“Tt is all that forty-seven years of existence have earned for me, 
Robert ; and again I tell you I would not enter the service of your 
Hanoverian Elector. I have served my rightful king, and am serving 
his friend and ally. Yes, his secret ally; in spite of that shameful 
arrest, which was but a sop to your Hanoverian Cerberus. I am too 
old to turn my coat.” 

“ And have you no thought of returning to England ?” 

“For what should I return ?” 

To revisit the old scenes.” 

“To revisit the old scenes! Do you think the sight of them could 
ever cause anything but bitterness of heart to me? The old scenes! 
Shall I go there to meet the ghosts of the dead, the phantom of my 
own youth? I did once revisit Hauteville.” 
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“ On the night of your uncle’s funeral ?” 

“What! was my visit known?” he asked, surprised. 

“Tt was suspected; Mr. Grimshaw told me as much.” 

“Tony Grimshaw, a faithful soul who was ever true to my interests! 
But, Robert, answer me this. When I heard that Barbara Lestrange 
had carried you to Hauteville as the child of her adoption, I thought 
your fortune secured for life; for I knew her to be rich, and generous 
as the sun itself. How is it she left you unprovided for?” 

“T know not. She died intestate, and all her wealth went to her 
husband. It is possible that, when I had been safely put out of the 
way, she was taught to believe me a villain, and for that reason 
destroyed any will in which she may have provided for me. Again, 
it is possible that death took her by surprise, ere she had considered 
the destination of her wealth; or she may have left a will, to be de- 
stroyed by the agents of my deadly foe.” 

And then I told my father the history of the burglarious attack 
upon Hauteville, which, happening within twenty-four hours of Lady 
Barbara’s death, I had ever considered an inexplicable circumstance, 
that was likely to involve a deeper mystery than commonly belongs 
to such deeds. 

“The occurrence at such a time was a strange coincidence,” said 
my father; “‘yet it may have been no more than a coincidence. The 
matter will be worthy of investigation whenever you return to Eng- 
land.” 

“JT mean to investigate it, sir. The possible loss of a fortune 
would affect me little; but I would fain fathom the uttermost depth 
of Everard Lestrange’s iniquity.” 

Soon after this I left my new-found father, with a most affectionate 
leave-taking; but not till I had obtained his consent to Mr. Watts 
being admitted to the secret of our relationship. How novel were my 
feelings as I walked homeward after this strange interview! A father 
found, whom I had thought buried in an obscure grave twenty years 
ago—found, and to be lost again, perhaps, in a few days; since what 
possibility of frequent communion could there be between us two sol- 
diers of fortune in the service of different and unfriendly nations ? 

Even this meeting lacked the joy that should have belonged to it. 
It was sweet enough in the present, but offered no promise of happi- 
ness in the future. To such a mere waif and stray as myself, life was 
but a tangle of broken threads, a thing without sequence, a labyrinth 
of petty winding ways that led I knew not whither. For me existence 
had no fair highway on which I might hope to meet my father again. 
Nor was his career a more settled one. The reckless spirit of the 
adventurer was stronger in him than in me; and he had no sense of 
loss in his homeless, friendless state. On him the past had lost all 
hold; and that rudder of memory by which some men steer their 
course over life’s troubled ocean had by him been cast away, leaving 
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him to drift upon his careless course, the veriest plaything of the wind 
and waves. 

I told my story to Mr. Watts, who was at once surprised and 
interested by so romantic an occurrence. 

“ You are quite convinced this Captain Sangfroid is no other than 
Roderick Ainsleigh,” he asked, “and that you have not been made 
the subject of an imposture ?” 

“What motive could there be for imposture, sir? My father Sides 
nothing from me; it was I who volunteered to ask for his liberty. 
None but my father could be familiar with the events of which this man 
spoke to-day. Truth has a language of its own, sir, that the veriest 
blockhead understands. Nor do I depend on words alone; Nature has 
set her mark upon us. I think, could you but see us together, you 
would have little doubt of our relationship.” 

Upon this my kind patron promised that he would do his utmost 
_ to secure the prisoner’s release ; a task which would be far from easy, 
since Clive was much provoked against the late Nabob’s French con- 
tingent, who were thought to be fugitives from Chandernagore, by whose 
hands the English factory at Cassimbazar had been burned and de- 
stroyed some short time before. 


I went on the same day to make inquiries about Omichund, whom 
I had left in so piteous a condition. On entering the house he occupied 


when resident in this city, I was told that he was no better. Native 
doctors had been in attendance upon him for some days and nights, 
and an English surgeon sent by Colonel Clive had also been with him. 

I begged to be allowed to see him, and the servants conducted me 
to a room which I judged to belong to the women’s apartments, where 
I found the unhappy wretch sitting on the floor, with Tara standing 
over him, her hands clasped, her eyes fixed upon him with mournful 
solicitude. Juggernaut Sing was absent from the city, or I should 
assuredly have been refused admittance to this chamber. 

The old man’s countenance and attitude most perfectly embodied 
the idea of despair. I think, could David Garrick have seen him at 
this moment, the picture might have afforded some suggestion even to 
that great artist, who has perhaps little need to copy reality, having so 
profound an imagination from which to draw the correct image of every 
passion. I stood lost in the contemplation of that awful figure—the 
fixed and death-like countenance, in which the eyes alone seemed yet 
alive, and these flashed a preternatural fire, an unholy brightness, as 
of a spirit in hell—the attenuated hands lying open on the carpet, the 
palms upwards, the fingers slowly closing and opening every moment, 
as if in the act of clutching that sordid dross for which this mean soul 
so hungered. 

For some minutes I gazed at him in silence; then, turning to 
Tara, I inquired how long he had remained in this condition. 

VOL. VIII. K 
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“ From the hour in which they brought him home, on that miserable 
day. Ah, saheb, was it well to deceive the old man? If he claimed 
too much, you could surely have refused his claim. Was it wise, or 
brave, or noble, to use him thus?” 

“State policy has cruel necessities, Tara; your grandfather threat- 
ened us.” 

** But he would never have fulfilled his threat. His fortunes were 
bound up with yours. It was but an old man’s foolish anger.” 

‘“‘ And the doctors can do nothing for him ?”’ 

“Nothing, saheb; it is the mind that has gone. Their medicines 
cannot bring that back. They come and gaze upon him, watch and 
listen, and then leave us, shaking their heads mournfully. They give 
him medicines to make him sleep; but the relief of slumber is not 
granted to him. His eyes have never closed in sleep since that day.” 

“Ts he always thus ?” 

“With but little change. He has never been his old self, not for 
one moment, since they brought him home. He talks sometimes to 
himself, not to us. His thoughts are always on the same subject.” 

My eyes were upon him as she told me this. Though we stood 
close to him, it was but too evident our voices produced not the 
faintest impression upon his sense. The bony fingers still continued 
their unvarying motions, now spreading themselves wide, now clutched 
convuisively, as if they held the wealth of an empire. Looking upon 
the old man thus, I was struck by something which I had not before 
observed, namely, the richness of his dress, which was such as I had 
never seen him wear before. The costliest embroideries of gold and 
gems covered his loose robe; his habitual skull-cap of greasy silk was 
exchanged for a jewelled head-dress which the proudest of India’s 
rajahs might have worn at a royal wedding-feast; and wherever it 
was possible to place a jewel about the old man’s dress, there shone 
a gem of imperial splendour. 

Nothing could have been more ghastly than the contrast between 
this splendour of apparel and the cadaverous visage of the wearer. 
Idiotcy in its rags and crown of straw may present a deplorable pic- 
ture; but madness in royal state has a surpassing awfulness not to be 
described. 

“Why have they decked him with these gewgaws?” I asked of 
Tara. 

“ By his own wish. He insisted upon wearing his richest robes, 
and would not rest until they were brought to him. We are but too 
glad to humour every whim, in the hope of improving his condition.” 

‘He must have some fancy in connection with these robes,” I said. 

“Yes,” answered the girl, with a reproachful gaze ; ‘ he fancies that 
the English have kept their promises to him. ‘You will hear him say 
so presently, doubtless, for it is of that alone he talks. He believes 
himself rich, and wears these garments as a token of his state.” 
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“And he és rich, Tara; he must be a wealthy man without the 
exorbitant price which he would fain have exacted from the English 
for a fidelity which we had a right to expect without payment. Your 
grandfather is still a rich man. He has obtained restitution of his 
losses at Calcutta, he has obtained the payment of moneys lent by him 
to the Rajah of Purneah, and I know not what hoards he may not have 
besides. Why, those very jewels with which he has decked himself are 
worth a fortune. Are the English to blame because his greed of gain 
is insatiable ?” 

“They are to blame fer having deluded him with a false promise. 
They are to blame for this.” 

She pointed at him with an expressive gesture, as if she would have 
said, “‘O England, behold this wreck of humanity! It is your work.” 

At this moment the old man’s eyes rolled slowly towards me, and 
for the first time since I had entered the room he seemed conscious of 
my presence. 

Yes,” he said, nodding at me with an idiotic smile; “the English 
are a just people. They keep faith—they keep faith! Omichund 
trusted them, and he has his reward. A whisper, a look from him 
might have ruined all; for the Nabob’s suspicions never slept. A look 
from Omichund might have been ruin and death to the English. But 
he was true; and they—they have been true!” 

After this came a pause, during which he looked downward at a 
necklace of pearls and uncut garnets that hung upon his breast. 

“These robes and jewels are not rich enough for a man of my 
wealth,” he said; “they are paltry. Let me have embroidery of gold 
and diamonds only, rich as the Mogul wore when Delhi was great, 
What, you do not know how rich I am! You cannot guess the re- 
ward these English have given me. Crores of rupees! *Iwas written 
in the sealed treaty. ‘I swear by God, and the Prophet of God!’ so 
runs the Persian oath. I say it was in the treaty. I made them pro- 
mise that, lest by some chance I should be cheated at the last. It was 
written on red paper, the colour of the English blood that would have 
been shed if the old Gentoo had turned traitor. Blood! I could have 
flooded the streets of Muxadavad with blood, had I betrayed the Eng- 
lish and their ally, Meer Jaffier!’”’ 

Thus he rambled on at intervals as long as I remained with him, 
always harping on his wealth and the good faith of the English. I 
need scarce say that every word struck a sharp blow to my heart; for 
whatever justification there may have been for the act that had over- 
thrown Omichund’s reason, this melancholy result was none the less to 
be deplored. Strange that the massacre of his household should leave 
his intellect unimpaired, and the disappointment of his avarice reduce 
him to idiotey! He was indeed a creature in whom the love of gold had 
ever been a passion but one step removed from madness. 





GROOVES 


ADMIRABLE Crichtons, absolute and comparative, have for a long time 
been an extinct race in real life. In novels, indeed, the young gentle- 
man of five-and-twenty, perfect in manly exercises and accomplish- 
ments, and qualified to write a treatise de omni scibili, may occasionally 
be met with, though even in this field he is becoming a rarity. At first 
sight, the balance seems against our age, in favour of the days when 
such creatures were possible. For that they were actual facts, and 
not mere poetic fictions like centaurs and griffins, seems undeniable. 
Making all allowance for exaggerations, there remains ample evidence 
that at the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
turies there really were men—not recluse students, but statesmen, cour- 
tiers, and men of the world—who might fairly be said to have mastered 
the whole field of knowledge of their day. To take examples from 
England alone, the extent of the acquirements of Bacon and Milton 
is well known; and though in genius these two stand unapproached, 
in this point they were probably not so far above the level of the 
more distinguished of their contemporaries. Of course we do not 
attempt to deny that these acquirements were of very doubtful quality. 
The theology of that day may seem to us stiff and unreal, its philo- 
sophy manifestly unsound, its history worthless in point of accuracy, 
and its science simply ni7. The world both of nature and man as then 
understood was a creature of the brain, a system mainly of assump- 
tions, fancies, and myths. A little thought will show us that the com- 
pleteness then attained was possible only by reason of the limits of its 
field. It is not that our minds are narrower or weaker, but that the 
things to be known have increased enormously both in number and 
in difficulty. The scientific spirit, which at that date can hardly be 
said to have been born into the world, has in one sphere after another 
substituted for the ready acceptance of hypotheses the careful exami- 
nation and consideration of facts. The question may be raised, whether 
this increase in the subject-matter of our knowledge, without a pro- 
portionate increase in our powers of knowing, may not, like most other 
of our steps in advance, have its amari aliquid; but this question is 
foreign to our purpose. If anyone thinks that the extension in the 
range of things to be known has its drawbacks, he cannot deny the fact 
of the extension, or that that mastery over all things held to be within 
the scope of the human intellect, which seems to have been reached by 
the men we have spoken of two or three hundred years ago, is no 
longer possible. So we are obliged to renounce that ideal of the man 
totus, teres, atgue rotundus, which our forefathers had before their eyes, 
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and devote ourselves to some special branch of labour, either in the field 
of knowledge or in practical life; becoming men of science, or scholars, 
or historians, or lawyers, or men of business, according to the bent of 
our minds and the direction in which circumstances lead us; and can 
take no interest at all, or at best a feeble interest, in subjects apart 
from our own pursuits. In other words, we get into a groove. 

Now although most men are apt to be somewhat indignant if this 
“ grooviness” is formally imputed to them, manifest as the fact may be, 
it is undeniable that there is a great deal to be said for it. In the first 
place, it can advance the grand and irrefragable argument, @/ faut vivre. 
There are few so situated that they can afford to follow the doctrine 
without a view to the loaves and fishes. They have to think how 
their knowledge can be made a marketable article; and they will be - 
more likely to find purchasers if they can offer what no one else can, 
at any rate in so high a state of perfection. The man who has studied 
both law and medicine commands a wider intellectual horizon than the 
man who has studied only one; but inasmuch as each branch of know- 
ledge now demands the labour of a lifetime, it is scarcely in the nature 
of things that the one should equal the other in a knowledge of details. 
He might mistake the special form of disease his patient was suffering 
from, and administer an alkali when he ought to have employed a 
tonic; he might not be accurately “ posted up” in the last bankruptcy 
act, or the law of executory devises. But it is precisely this knowledge 
of details, by which science is immediately applied to “the relief of 
man’s estate,” that people want to buy. Enlarged views on law and 
physic, and their mutual relations, they either care nothing about, or 
think that they are quite capable of forming for themselves. An in- 
tellectual jack-of-all-trades who had to live by his wits would stand as 
good a chance of starving as a mechanical. But this argument is not 
needed for the defence of the state of mind we are considering. It 
may take credit to itself for the greater part of the positive additions 
that are daily made to our knowledge on all sides. Though he who 
stands on the plain commands a narrower sweep of country than he 
who stands on the hill, he sees what lies before him with greater dis- 
tinctness, and the limitation of his vision induces a more careful 
inspection within its scope. His eye will be caught by trees and 
plants unnoticed before, and he will for his own pleasure or conve- 
nience seek to discover new pathways and spots of interest in ground 
of which the general features are familiar. Most of the steps in ad- 
vance gained in every branch of knowledge have been brought about 
in a similar fashion. Men habitually engaged in the manipulation of 
its details have lighted on something strange, and at first sight inex- 
plicable, which has wooed them on to investigate and understand. 
Some of the most brilliant discoveries of Faraday were due to chance— 
to some accident which caused the phenomena he was at the moment 
investigating to present themselves under a new aspect, and thereby 
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opened a vista to still more general and important truths. Thus in 
scholarship and history, the results we boast of have been attained 
principally by one-sided men with imperfect views as to the relative 
importance of things, who have been content to spend years of patient 
and unnoticed toil, if so they might succeed in re-creating out of the 
chaos into which it had fallen an almost unintelligible chorus of 
Zéschylus, or striving, from the scanty and often contradictory mate- 
rials at their command, to construct a consistent view of the state of 
England under the Heptarchy. ‘ Why is it,” Elmsley was once asked, 
“that the Germans are better scholars than we?” ‘‘ Because they 
don’t go out to tea,” was his answer. German professors are apt to be 
regardless of the social amenities, to be shabby, snuffy, redolent of 
‘ tobacco, and generally unpresentable ; but if we would learn, we must 
go to them, for they stand at the very fountain-head of knowledge. 
They will suffer nothing to draw them away from the one study to 
which they have devoted themselves; and, like Mr. Tennyson’s Am- 
phion, they feel amply repaid, if, 
“at the end of all, 
A little garden blossom.” 


Granting that this application of the principle of the division of 
labour to knowledge is of benefit to the race generally, what is its 
effect on the individual man? From this point of view, we must 
admit that “ grooviness” possesses many considerable advantages. The 
groove— the profession or pursuit, whatever it may be—furnishes a 
moral backbone on which the character can form and develop itself; 
through its influence the whole inner man gets “set.” This is espe- 
cially true if the groove is one which, as in the case of a clergyman 
or doctor, brings a man into close contact with active life. The sense 
of a settled work and purpose in life gives an activity and decision to 
his manner and bearing which is in itself a power. He knows what 
he has to do, how to do it, and what result to look for; and does 
not fritter himself away in vague aspirations after the unattainable, or 
“tryings back” from quests that lead to nothing. The man who is not 
clear as to his special vocation, or has not succeeded in getting himself 
settled at work in it, though often really of deeper and subtler nature, 
is apt to bear an appearance of being perpetually in statu pupillari in 
the university of life. He rarely, to use a rowing phrase, “puts his 
back” into his strokes, for he is not enough committed to any one 
line to make him feel that he must succeed in that or fail altogether. 
His retreat is so secure and easy, that he does not feel it necessary 
to defend his position to the uttermost. Distinctness of aim com- 
pensates for many deficiencies. 

All grooves, social as well as mental, may be regarded as the 
macadamised roads of life. In travelling along them we must be con- 
tent to miss variety and adventure, not go out of our way to look at 
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picturesque scenery, and aim more at getting to our journey’s end with 
despatch than at enjoying ourselves on the way. But without some 
such recognised highways it is difficult to see how the world could go 
on. To the majority of mankind, liberty to form opinions and esta- 
blish modes of life for themselves would be an intolerable burden. 
They are no more equal to such a task than to find their way across 
an untravelled country by the sole aid of the pole-star. So we find 
settled forms for our reception into life and departure from it, for 
courtship and marriage, even for our amusements ; and each part in 
the drama has to be played according to its own traditions, and in its 
appropriate stage costume. ‘That immense groove, for instance, the 
London “season,” with its hackneyed routine of dinner-parties and 
balls and “at homes,” may not impress an outsider with much ad- 
miration ; but in bringing certain classes of society together, and keep- 
ing the common standard of tone and manner up to the mark, its 
result is unquestionably beneficial. After all, we must be born, and 
make love, and marry, and entertain our friends, and at the last die 
somehow, and to have the fashion settled beforehand is a great saving 
of time and energy. Nor is it difficult for a man of adequate calibre 
to sit sufficiently loose to all these observances to be able to resist 
their yoke, if they chance to become inconveniently oppressive, and 
easily and gracefully emancipate himself and “go the road of his own 
will.” 

But while granting the usefulness and quasi necessity of grooves, 
we are not inclined to admit that they form an exception to the rule, 
that there are two sides to every question. Grooves are necessary by 
reason of our infirmity; and the irritation manifested by men on being 
told that ¢hey are in a groove betrays consciousness that such a mental 
position falls short of perfection. Without doubt its good is attended 
with a heavy alloy of evil. It tends to stunt and spoil general growth, 
and unduly to develop special faculties. These faculties it may be well 
worth while to foster, but the prominence given them in the character 
by the absence of the checks and balances afforded by more complete 
culture produces a sort of mental deformity. The man thoroughly 
fitted into his groove is not so much a man as @ special kind of man, 
with tastes and interests, and often with a style of speech and bearing, 
altogether peculiar and unmistakable. We admit, as one of the advan- 
tages of a groove, that thereby the character gets “set.” This is an 
advantage, but it is attended by the danger that it may get “set” 
too soon, and the immediate gain in weight and influence be counter- 
balanced by the impossibility of future expansion. There is a want 
of freshness and flexibility in the man. He does not readily accommo- 
date himself to new lights—in fact, is not unlikely to get angry if they 
are presented to him. He has got settled in his groove, and is going 
smoothly in it, and is not in the least inclined to discuss the question 
whether it is the best conceivable, still less, whether it has any business 
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to exist at all. We don’t find successful barristers ardent law-reformers, 
or physicians in large practice eager to welcome new theories of medi- 
cine. The proverb, that rolling stones gather no moss, may be inter- 
preted in a good sense as well as a bad. If they have but few solid 
fruits of success to exhibit, they are likely to be freer from restraints 
and hindrances to growth and progress. The groove ages. There is a 
certain buoyancy and youthfulness about those who have never aban- 
doned themselves to one pursuit or aim, which the most successful 
plodder along a beaten path cannot but envy. Life for them is large 
in possibilities ; and if in journeying through it, they come on a plea- 
sant wayside inn, they can afford to halt for the night there, without 
vexing their souls because it is unsuitable as a permanent abode. Nor 
is it just to deem these “unattached” spirits mere butterfly flutterers 
over the field of knowledge, sunning themselves, sipping sweets, and 
perishing with nothing to show for their existence. Many of us can 
remember how, in early days, after labouring till, perhaps, far into the 
small hours at some problem of mathematics defying solution, or pass- 
age of Greek of exceptional crabbedness, we have at last resolved to 
give it up, and “sleep on it.” The morning would come, we would 
return to our task, and at once see our way through difficulties which 
had seemed insurmountable. Even so the men most deeply versed in 
the minutize of the pursuit to which they have consecrated their lives 
will confess how often they have been indebted to some apergu of a 
stranger to its special mysteries, but who brings the methods of other 
fields of knowledge to bear on this, and gazes on the phenomena with 
eyes clear and fresh, precisely because he has not looked till they have 
dazzled and blinded him. The careful study of details is, of course, 
essential ; there can be no real knowledge without it; but it has for 
many minds a perilous fascination, leading them to lose all sense of 
the comparative values of great and small, and to look on the universe 
through a distorting medium. “ Philosophy,” says Dr. Newman, “ never 
views any part of the extended subject-matter of knowledge without 
recollecting that it is but a part, or without the associations which 
spring from this recollection.” The tendency of the groove is to make 
us forget this truth, and put a part for the whole. Our valley may be a 
very pretty and picturesque spot, and worthy of the interest we take in 
it; but it is not the whole world, and if we fancy it is, we are at a 
disadvantage as compared with our friend on the hill, who, though he 
does not see our pet beauties as clearly as we do, yet sees more. The 
consciousness of commanding a wide field of intellectual vision gives a 
breadth and power to the mind which mere accurate acquaintance with 
the details of one or two subjects can never impart. If accuracy was 
to be our measure of a man’s station, a modern medical student might 
claim precedence over Aristotle. 

Is it on the whole, then, well to be in a groove or not? it may be 
asked. There is much to be said for each view, nor do we think it 
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possible so to balance and weigh the arguments as to arrive at a con- 
clusion of much practical value. Fortunately, questions like this gene- 
rally settle themselves on the solvitur ambulando principle. No one 
probably ever got into a groove, or abstained from entering into one, of 
set purpose. But it does not therefore follow that our speculations 
need be looked on as barren of result. In the present state of our 
knowledge, we must often be content with merely stating the conditions 
of a problem. The step, it is true, only takes us a little way, but it is 
one that must be made, if the solution is ever to be reached. 


GEORGE STOTT. 








WHITE GUNPOWDER 


For seven hundred years and more, even granting the invention to 
have been Roger Bacon’s, the dull black mixture of sulphur, nitre, 
and charcoal—it is only a mixture, not a chemical compound—has 
had the monopoly of guns, large and small. It has answered every 
purpose moderately well, perhaps more than moderately. Neverthe- 
less, from time to time the desire has arisen to evolve out of chemical 
stores some new compound, mechanical or chemical, that should do 
better duty. Somewhat extraordinary, indeed, the case seems that, 
amidst all the improvements of guns and gunnery, all the advance- 
ment of chemistry and mechanism, the gaseous motor for gun pro- 
jectiles should be composed as at first. The explanation is not dif- 
ficult. Gunpowder occupies a sort of half-way ground between things 
innocent and things dangerous ; a medium quality favouring its many 
applications. Exploding readily enough for all convenient needs, it 
never spontaneously explodes—a great point in its favour. Then, its 
power of water-absorption not being very great, it stores tolerably 
well. But, more than anything else, gunpowder has held its long 
and almost exclusive sway over guns and gunners owing to the two 
following circumstances: it can be made of any desired percentage 
composition, and it may be corned or grained to any degree of coarse- 
ness or fineness. As employed for different purposes, it is necessary 
that gunpowder should have various strengths: not that strength is 
a wholly unobjectionable word, but, without circumlocution, we should 
have difficulty in finding a better. To a considerable extent the strength 
of gunpowder, by varying the relative amount of its components, can 
be modified; but the great adjustive resource consists in increasing 
or lessening the dimension of its grains. Much was once hoped and 
expected of certain explosive chemical compounds—fulminating gold, 
silver, and mercury, for example—as well as certain more recent ex- 
plosive developments. If pyroxyline, or gun-cotton, be excepted— 
and this for a special reason to be adduced by and by—no chemical 
compound has justified, or gone far to justify, the expectation of com- 
ing up to gunpowder for projectile purposes, and partly for the reason 
of its being a chemical compound. It is one of the very first principles 
of chemistry that the percentage composition of the same chemical 
compound is fixed and invariable. As nature makes a chemical com- 
pound, and force determines, so, for better, for worse, must man take it. 
An explosive chemical compound will have, popularly speaking, the 
same composition strength to-day as to-morrow, to-morrow as through- 
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out all time. Neither do chemical compounds, with perhaps only one 
exception (pyroxyline), admit of any variation of strength by the device 
of graining or any treatment functionally analogous. In this way do 
we recognise in chemical explosives an unyielding, unadaptive nature, 
unfitting them for the multifarious requirements of gunnery. 

Having taken account of certain special good qualities of gun- 
powder, we now come to certain of its bad qualities. Safe it indeed is 
in the sense of not igniting spontaneously ; but it deteriorates by keep- 
ing, the more especially if in a moist atmosphere. If gunpowder be 
thoroughly wetted, then may it be considered wholly spoilt. In burn- 
ing, gunpowder evolves much heat, much smoke; it also deposits much 
foulness. On the debtor side of gunpowder must be reckoned, also, 
the danger attendant on manufacture. It would be a great advantage 
if possible to devise a gunpowder that should acquire its usefally- 
dangerous qualities with the very last manufacturing touch, whereby 
in every incipient stage it might be stored without possibility of 
risk. Reverting to the enormous heat developed by gunpowder igni- 
tion, this is a function of especial disadvantage now that breechloading 
firearms have come so much into use, and promise to come still more. 
It avails nothing that the mechanical adaptations of a breechloading 
firearm admit of opening and shutting, loading and firing, some fabu- 
lously-frequent number of times in the minute, if, long before the me- 
chanical limit be reached, the breeching has grown too hot to handle ; 
so hot, perhaps, as to cause unwonted explosion of a powder-charge. 
More or less this defect of heating has made its disadvantages felt in 
every system of breechloading yet devised. The Prussians, using their 
national military firearm, the Ziéindnadel-gewehr, or needle-gun, obviate 
the difficulty as best they can by a manual expedient. A Prussian 
soldier can load and fire, does commonly load and fire, without handling 
the barrel of his weapon at all. Bending the left arm, and grasping 
the barrel between arm and fore-arm, he can load and fire with only 
small inconvenience from heat developed. All danger incidental to 
premature explosion is obviously as great under this system of manage- 
ment as under any other. The needle-gun might be loaded and fired, 
and a fresh charge would explode of itself, to the shooter’s probable 
destruction. 

It will have been gathered, then, that gunpowder, ordinary black 
gunpowder, though it has seen some service and done some hard duty 
in its time, is not so perfect as to fulfil all requisitions desired ; where- 
fore from time to time experiments have been directed to the manufac- 
ture of a substitute. 

To indicate a tithe of the explosive mixtures chemists have pre- 
pared, or can prepare, would be tedious and to no avail. The explosive 
function is by no means so simple an affair as popular belief accredits 
it with being. The only fundamental quality whereby members of 
the explosive or detonating family are allied is the evolution of gas 
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or gases, as the result of sudden chemical energy, the latter gene- 
rally, though not invariably, one of combustion. The power of ex- 
plosives is of various kinds. Whereas some detonating bodies put 
forth enormous shattering power, visited upon materials in contact 
with them or in their immediate vicinity, the projectile or propelling 
energy of the same being inconsiderable, other explosives transpose the 
relation of these functions. Obviously, for projectile uses the deside- 
ratum is not to shatter the gun, but to propel the gun-charge; a need 
that at once determines theoretically the quality of propelling agents. 
All explosive force is dependent on the sudden evolution of gas or 
gases; and according as the volume of gases set free is smaller or 
larger, more or less tardy, so will the explosive function vary between 
the extreme and practically unattainable limits of shattering without 
propulsion, and propulsion without shattering. Contrary to what 
might have been imagined, some of the most violent of explosive 
bodies do not evolve most gas. Neither chloride of nitrogen nor the 
fulminates of gold, silver, or mercury, gun-cotton, nor nitro-glycerine, 
for example, evolve, weight for weight, so much gas as gunpowder. 

Then, further, examining the known varieties of black gunpowder, 
experiment has proved that best rifle-powder evolves a smaller volume 
of gas than does coarse blasting and cannon gunpowder. More ex- 
traordinary still, the finest sporting-powder manufactured (finest as to 
quality, not grain, which may be large or small, for one and the same 
composition, at the manufacturer’s will) deposits more solid residue or 
foulness than coarse common or blasting-powder. This fact is made 
evident by the result of some masterly experiments a few years ago 
undertaken by Bunsen and Schiskoff, and is amply explained by 
analysis. The gravity of fouling does not so much depend on the 
quantity as the sort of foulness. If of such nature as to easily dis- 
lodge, then the fouling matter is less prejudicial than if it stick more 
tightly. Bunsen and Schiskoff have proved, amongst other points, 
that not only do no two varieties of gunpowder (ordinary black 
powder) give the same combustive results, but that one and the same 
variety of gunpowder will yield different results, according to the 
degree of pressure and other circumstances under which it may be 
exploded. Fine rifle-powder yields considerable residue or foulness, 
truly; but in this deposit carbonate of potash, or of “ potassium,” as 
modern chemistry will now have it, preponderates. This material forms 
soap with the lubricant employed, and hence the explanation. 

However adapted, in respect to definite gas evolution, in defined 
units of time, an explosive material may be to projectile usage, still, 
without one property superadded—the property of grainage, or equiva- 
lent of grainage, to wit—it must remain for ever inapplicable to pur- 
poses of gunnery. To this conclusion all practical gunners have long 
since come, the opinions of chemists notwithstanding. Slight con- 
sideration will prove why this must be. From the following postulate 
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the conclusion is arrived at. There certainly does not exist one sub- 
stance otherwise applicable as a gunnery-projectile the velocity of 
whose explosion is not in some degree influenced by the closeness of 
its impaction. This is well manifested by different modes of treating 
ordinary black gunpowder. If confined in a gun in such manner that 
air-spaces may intervene between various portions of the material, and 
then fired, combustion is very rapid, as the most inexperienced in these 
matters well know. If, on the other hand, the same material as to 
percentage composition be rammed hard, as into a rocket-case, the 
combustion is tardy and non-eruptive. Now, for all gunnery-pro- 
jectile purposes, the first condition is needed. The combustion must 
be rapid, yet not too rapid. A constant has, in mathematical lan- 
guage, to be evolved once as for all, otherwise the projectile urged by 
different qualities and amounts of force would fly in a trajectory de- 
fying all calculation. The device of grainage is well nigh the only 
one capable of evolving this constant. True, in the case of gun-cot- 
ton, and under the ingenious manipulation of Baron Lenk, and still 
later Mr. Abel, an equivalent to grainage has been found, so as on the 
score of definite combustion that material leaves little, if anything, to 
be desired. If gun-cotton were not self-explosive and destructible by 
time, it might enter the category of hopeful, if not acknowledged, gun- 
nery-projectile forces. 

These necessary preliminaries bring us to the point at which we 
have been steadily aiming, viz. a description of the white, or rather, 
tawny-coloured powder lately devised by Captain Schultze of the Prus- 
sian service, and which, under the auspices of at least one London 
gunmaker, is finding large application amongst English sportsmen. 
The process of manufacture is most safe, as it is most ingenious. 
Only at the final stage of making this gunpowder is the process subject 
to any explosive contingency. In illustration of this, the following 
circumstance should be stated: in July 1868 the manufactory of Cap- 
tain Schultze at Potsdam, near Berlin, was consumed, burned quietly to 
the ground—burned, not exploded. The accident is altogether unpre- 
cedented ; nothing like it could have happened to a manufactory of 
common black gunpowder. j 

We now come to the process of manufacture. The inventor begins 
by taking any of the common woods (he keeps the wood steeped in 
water) which have acquired celebrity for yielding gunpowder-charcoal, 
and saws them transversely into plates of the required thickness by a 
veneer-saw. The plates, when sliced, are laid under a manifold punch 
and submitted to pressure, whereby grains of not merely definite and 
unvarying size, but definite and unvarying shape (a matter of some 
moment as influencing the constancy of impaction), result. Grains are 
thus evolved at the very commencement of the manufacturing opera- 
tion, unlike what happens in the case of black gunpowder, wherein the 
operation of grainage is the last operation but one—glazing; and some- 
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times, powder not being invariably glazed, the last absolutely. The 
punched grains, being collected in a mass, are subjected to a treatment 
of chemical washing, whereby calcareous and various other impurities 
are separated, leaving hardly anything behind save pure woody matter, 
cellulose or lignine. The next operation has for its end the conver- 
sion of these cellulose grains into a sort of incipient xyloidine, or gun- 
cotton material, by digestion with a mixture of sulphuric and nitric 
acids. Practically it is found that absolutely perfected xyloidine (of 
which ordinary gun-cotton is the purest type) not only decomposes 
spontaneously by time, the chief products of combustion being gum 
and oxalic acid, but it is moreover liable to combustion of a sort that 
may be practically called spontaneous, so slight and so uncontrollable 
are the. causes sufficing to bring it about. Cellulose or woody mat- 
ter, otherwise termed lignine, partially converted to xyloidine, is, Cap- 
tain Schultze affirms, subject to neither of those contingencies. Che- 
mists will understand that, inasmuch as the wood used as a constituent 
of the Schultze gunpowder is not charred, its original hydrogen is left, 
and by and by, at the time of firing, will be necessarily utilised towards 
the gaseous propulsive resultant. Next, washed with carbonate-of-soda 
solution and dried, an important circumstance is now recognisable. 

The grains, brought to the condition just described, are stored 
away in bulk, not necessarily to be endowed with final explosive 
energy until the time of package, transport, and consignment. Only 
one treatment has to be carried out, and it is very simple. The ligneous 
grains have to be charged with a certain definite percentage of some 
nitrate, which is done by steeping them in the nitrate solution and 
drying. Ordinarily a solution of nitrate of potash (common saltpetre) 
is employed ; but in elaborating certain varieties of white powder 
Captain Schultze prefers and uses nitrate of baryta. 

Having traced the new powder to its final stage, we may contem- 
plate it under the light of two distinct scrutinies—theoretical and 
practical. Review of the chemical agencies involved, or that may be 
evolved, suggests the reaction, especially under prolonged moisture, of 
the sulphur and nitre of ordinary powder, whereby sulphide of potas- 
sium should result. Practice is confirmatory: under the condition 
indicated sulphide of potassium, more or less, does result, and pro- 
portionate to the extent of decomposition is the powder deteriorated. 
Inasmuch as the Schultze gunpowder is wholly devoid of sulphur, so 
is the particular decomposition adverted to impossible; and theory, 
at least, fails to suggest any other decomposition as probable or even 
possible. 

The specific gravity of the Schultze gunpowder may be roundly 
taken at half the specific gravity of ordinary gunpowder; or, in other 
words, for equal weights of the two, the bulk of Schultze’s powder will 
be double that of its rival. Hereupon an important question is raised, 
the drift of which will be obvious to any practical gunner. Is the 
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available projectile force of one volume of Schultze’s powder equivalent 
to the available projectile force of two volumes of black powder? If 
not, it may be averred with tolerable confidence that the new material 
could never come into extensive practical use as a gunnery-projectile. 
If the era of breechloading had not so completely set in, the exact 
length of column in any gun-barrel occupied by any powder-charge 
would not perhaps of itself determine the issue of acceptance or re- 
jection. But the question of length of column occupied by any explo- 
sive gun-charge is one of the most vital importance in all that concerns 
breechloaders. If by chance an otherwise efficient substitute for gun- 
powder should be discovered, occupying, power for power, less space 
than gunpowder, then intrinsically would it be better in direct ratio 
to the diminution. Having regard, however, to existing systems of 
breechloading, the intrinsic superiority contemplated would prove a 
bar to utilisation. The breeching-gear of every breechloader is laid 
out to a scale of very minute fractions of an inch. The breeching- 
chamber must be full of material—it can be no more than fall. The 
breech slot, screw, hole, or other contrivance for admitting the charge, 
is equally amenable to minute scales of measurement. 

Assuming the ratios of volume reversed, theoretical advantages of 
variation depart, and fundamental objections make themselves mani- 
fest. It is a settled conviction in the minds of military authorities 
that the shorter a military cartridge admits of being made, the better. 
Thereby not merely is the gunmaker's labour facilitated, it being easier 
to fashion short than long breeching-gear, but the cartridge itself is 
more strong and serviceable. From time to time the question has 
arisen, whether the small-bore type of weapon may not be advantage- 
ously substituted for the regulation Enfield type. Nobody doubts the 
increased accuracy and far-shooting of small bores; and the defect of 
their more speedy fouling, often adduced, hardly applies to the case of 
breechloading small bores. Still, various military men oppose the mili- 
tary use of small bores; not the objection of least weight being the 
necessarily inconvenient length of cartridge. A small-bore cartridge, 
they say, is too much like a pencil-case, too delicate for rough military 
usage. 

These considerations would seem to have had due weight with Cap- 
tain Schultze. His powder is so devised and elaborated that each 
effective charge shall occupy equally the same space as a charge of 
common powder would have occupied. All his gunnery arrangements, 
therefore, are taken on the basis of matching volume against volume, 
the equivalent in weight to one volume of his powder being two 
volumes of ordinary gunpowder. 

I have made no experiments with the Schultze powder, either by 
fire-arm practice or by chemical analysis. All that I know of it comes 
from conversation with gunmakers, and observation of general appear- 
ances. It has taken fair hold on the English sportsman’s appreciation, 
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as before stated ; but, as may be assumed, drawbacks, real or alleged, to 
its use there are, otherwise it would have gone further than it has to 
displace ordinary black powder. The chief disparagement I have heard 
alleged against it, is the difficulty—rather, the impossibility—of measur- 
ing-out charges with the accuracy needful to practice. It is necessary 
to weigh the charges, gunmakers aver, if identity of result be contem- 
plated. This allegation, if well borne out, implies a serious defect. 
Practical people will grasp its full purport, however much the unprac- 
tised may make light of it. 

A few words of explanation now relative to a point some way back 
adverted to. It was stated that gun-cotton, under the ingenious mani- 
pulation of Baron Lenk, was subjected to a treatment that obviated 
the necessity of grainage. The treatment is this: inasmuch as the 
filamentary structure of gun-cotton is incompatible with the formation 
of grains, Baron Lenk seeks and finds an equivalent in threads of vary- 
ing degrees of fineness and closeness. A close-spun yarn of gun-cotton 
undergoes more rapid combustion than its opposite; taking advantage 
of this fact and applying it, Baron Lenk thereby secures any amount 
of combustive velocity. A still further modification on gun-cotton has 
been lately effected by Mr. Abel. He reduces his xyloidine to a sort 
of paper pulp. His process has been made known since this article 
was written, or further reference would have been made to a device 
which has the merit of ingenuity, though the gunnery value of gun- 
cotton in this or any other state would seem to be small, if any. 


JOHN SCOFFERN, M.B. 





